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PREFACE. 


This  is  neither  a compendious  nor  comprehensive  History  of 
the  Parsis  nor  a Critical  Dissertation  on  their  origin,  manners  or 
customs.  It  is  only  a collection  of  Essays  written  with  the  object 
of  throwing  fresh  light  on  some  dark  corners  of  Parsi  antiquities, 
by  offering  new  solutions  of  old  difficulties  or  unearthing  facts  which 
have  hitherto  escaped  discovery.  It  is  the  product  of  twenty-five 
years’  industrious  study  of  the  subject  and  of  long-continued  and 
persistent  search  for  new  materials  and  sources  of  information  in 
all  directions.  The  first  paper  is  probably  the  one  round  which 
1 controversy  will  gather.  The  writer  must  leave  his  arguments  to  be 
judged  on  their  merits  and  beg  to  remind  critics  that  no  finality  is 
claimed  for  these  suggestions  which  are  avowedly  tentative,  and 
which  he  will  be  the  first  to  abandon  as  soon  as  more  satisfactory 
explanations  are  forthcoming.  The  second  essay  is  the  result  of  a 
somewhat  meticulous  study  of  the  Musalman  chronicles  of  Mahmud 
Begada  for  the  purposes  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  Parsi  history. 
In  the  third,  some  knowledge  of  the  results  of  Hindu  epigraphic 
research  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  elucidation  of  a synchronism 
which  has  puzzled  two  generations  of  Parsi  scholars.  The  account  of 
Mihrvaid  and  the  paper  which  follows  are  based  entirely  on  contem- 
porary documents  discovered  by  the  writer.  In  three  other  studies, 
the  Postscripts  of  old  Avesta-Pahlavi  manuscripts  have  been,  for  the 
first  time,  laid  under  contribution  for  supplementing  the  meagre  data 
for  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  period.  One  of  these,  the  disquisi- 
tion on  the  ‘ Colophons  of  Mihrapan’  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
European  Orientalists  and  has  even  appeared  in  a French  garb  in  the 
Journal  Asiatique  (Sept.-Oct.  1915)-  In  the  last  and  longest  contri- 
bution of  the  series,  all  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
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Persian  Revayets  about  Parsi  worthies  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
has  been  collected  together  and  brought  under  one  view.  At  the 
same  time,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve,  in  the  light  of  the 
oldest  and  best  manuscripts  of  these  missives,  a knotty  point  of 
Iranian  chronology  which  has  been  frequently  canvassed  by  Pahlavi 
scholars. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  observe  a strict  uniformity  in  the 
transliteration  of  Oriental  words  and  names,  and  the  writer  is  also 
painfully  aware  that  the  book  is  not  without  its  share  of  the 
typographer’s  ineptitudes.  He  can  only  express  his  regret  for  these 
and  other  blemishes  and  hope  for  their  removal  in  a second  edition. 


S.  H.  HodivSla. 


Junagadh , ijth  Dec.  1920. 


THE  TRADITIONAL  DATES  OF  PARSI  HISTORY. 

( A paper  read  befare  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Zoroastrian 
Research  on  25th  October , 1913.) 

| propose  to  devote  an  hour  this  evening  to  an  examination  of  those 

traditional  dates  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Parsis  which,  in 
spite  of  manifold  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  are  still  quoted 
with  an  almost  unreasoning  confidence  by  many  otherwise  well- 
informed  persons,  on  account  of  their  supposed  antiquity  or 
perhaps,  only  for  want  of  anything  better  to  take  their  place.  It 
must  be  a matter  of  sincere  regret,  all  the  same,  to  every  one  who 
desires  to  acquire  and  to  diffuse  a well-grounded  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  people  in  this  country,  that  statements  made  on  the 
margins  and  fly-leaves  of  comparatively  recent  manuscripts  by  persons 
of  whose  competence,  sources  of  information  and  sometimes  even 
names,  we  are  most  unblissfully  ignorant,  should  continue  to  be  taken 
upon  trust  and  employed  as  arguments  by  scholars  even  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

I have  said  that  very  few  of  these  statements  are  properly 
authenticated  and  that  some  of  them  are  absolutely  nameless.  But 
this  is  not  all.  They  exhibit  the  most  bewildering  diversity  amongst 
themselves  and>  ^ we  are  to  believe  them,  the  same  event  (the 
arrival  of  the  Parsis  at  Sanjan ) occurred  in  772,  895  and  961  Vikram 
Sam  vat,  i.  e.  716,  839  and  905  A.C. 

There  is  the  same  conflict  as  to  the  year  in  which  the  Persian 
Zoroastrians  must,  according  to  these  dates,  have  first  begun  to 
abandon  their  homes  for  religion  and  conscience’  sake.  One  of  them 
would  make  it  out  to  have  occurred  in  582  A.C.,  another  about  651 
A.C.,  and  a third  as  late  as  721  A, C.  ( 777  V.  Samvat.) 

A much  later  event,  about  which  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
we  might  suppose  they  would  be  in  agreement,  is  the  subject  of  a 
similar  conflict.  The  Atash-Behram  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Bansdah  to  Navsari,  according  to  one  of  these  entries,  in  1472 
V.  Samvat,  i%e.  1416  A.C.,  according  to  another  in  V.  Samvat  1475, 

».  e.  1419  A.C.,  and  not  the  least  instructive  fact  about  these  rival 
dates  is  that  both  of  them  are  demonstrably  wrong,  and  that  the 
Iranshah  fire  was  taken  to  Navsari  many  years  afterwards.! 


! Parsi  Prakash  p.  5 and  Note. 
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The  best  known  and  most  important  of  these  traditional  entries 
is  the  statement  which  makes  Friday,  Roz  Eahman,  Mah  Tir, 
Shravan  Shud  9,  (V.S,  772)  the  date  of  the  first  landing  of  the  Persian 
Zoroastrians  on  Indian  shores  at  Sanjan.  For  this  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  older  authority  than  Dastur  Aspandiarji  Kamdinji, — in 
whose  pamphlet  on  the  Kabisah  Controversy  of  1826 — Kadim  Tarxkh 
Parswni  Kasar — it  first  appears.  But  I have  found  it  lately  on  a 
blank  page  in  a MS.  containing  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan  and  other  tales 
in  Persian  verse,  which  belongs  to  Ervad  Maneckji  Unwalla  and 
which  must  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  The  actual 
words  in  this  Manuscript  are, 

y'qct  qq  ^r-usi  ^iCi  a qR  ^ 5.  414  v <:n  ww- 

w<{.\  2ft  €4  Hi  'hrru441  qi|€l4i4  Hi  nvft  »u&RRvH  Hi 

«n(i=atai<*ii  Wcmi  shi^hi 

The  gist  of  Dastur  Aspandiarji’s  narrative,  which  throws  light  on 
some  dark  places,  is  that  the  Zoroastrians  in  Persia  were,  thanks 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  Zend  Avesta  and  the  Jamaspi,  warned 
forty-nine  years  before  the  accession  of  Yazdajird  of  the  Arab 
domination  that  was  to  come  and  that  some  of  them  forthwith 
abandoned  their  homes  for  the  woods  and  hills  of  Kohistan,  in  which 
they  spent  a hundred  years  in  all. 

oV<4Rlcft  ifl^l  ^<141441  VS4R  4<r44  cRU  Cl-fMl  4^1  il'H'H 
=44  ‘'HuttJR  &ctl.  cl  itllift  o/saWlctl  cmi  SAcll"ll4l  'H"R  4cfl  ff? 

4&4S  MSI  *u$l  foft  *4$  ="ft  *Hc"ll4l 

4tl4  «u^l  cl  4!/l  €14  •W&H  4'Sl  aKi&i  MlS*Ufe 

Mft<*4i  q-«WHi  €1441  Mictftl  aqiaict  »>ft  iww  jActfti  c-uA  misw£1 
Sscti  \gtl«l4*tl  eft  SHlw€l4  "tRlil  q=Rl  «Wi  6 »>A  A 

ifl^l  sqrfl  $3ll  cl  ovSlt  €l4«ft 

si»hh  q«i  too)  oj'ti  yi  a>ft  £«ii  cvncl  cl 

cl  Vfe  4W  =4415  aHlMOJ  ^RlUftl  KIsSRHI.  ClR  Hl£- 

WHcv€kRS41  'f'HcRii  v4l4t  cl  iftl  »HWi  4&4RU  aniqSit  j 
cl  aftlSit  •Hifeilmi  s/fti  * * * m yyc44i4i4i  SR  yens  4141  «pli 
cl  qft  5HIHQ11  4161  iiftl  611  cl  qfSlSi  WH  4l^3il  <Wl  2ft$  41<HH 

mW  a 4«’&4  <1|€ricU4  #tl2l  4125  ov^ll  C64R  441. 

W4  iil'Sl  SHi  €lC4  niW  Ml&lRt'ftl  4ls«15HU  ( pp.  122-6  ). 
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He  then  tells  the  story  of  the  fifteen  years  spent  in  Old  Hormuz 
and  the  nineteen  at  Div,  adding  on  his  own  authority,  ( whatever 
value  ive  may  attach  to  it ),  that  it  was  at  the  latter  place  that  they 
acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Indian  vernacular  and  Sanscrit 
learning  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  a new  home  because  the 
customs  of  the  faith  could  not  be  properly  observed  there  on  account 
of  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  ? Rule  of  the  Portuguese  at  Div  in  the 
8th  century  of  Christ ! 1 

aid  €ltni  d^tcu-tl  w cmi  HteasccMi  Sic-m  cud 

sfrOQ-il  a>W-Wl  €ldll  mtVl  HlUfWS  aut-R  -I'll  *l“l3U.  ( p.  126). 

The  novelty  introduced  by  him  in  the  tale  of  the  storm  is  that  the 
refugees  vowed  not  only  an  Atashbehram  but  a Baj  and  Afringan 
in  the  name  of  the  angel  on  the  Behram-roz  of  every  month. 

6%  “torn  VaI  s&S  ctHi  p.  127). 

In  the  account  of  the  landing  also  he  is  much  more  circum- 
stantial than  the  Kisseh.  He  informs  us  that  the  Raja  forbade  any 
one  to  land  except  four  of  their  wisest,  on  which  that  number  of 
Mobeds  went  up  to  the  Hindu  chief,  and  again  affecting  that  Perfect 
Number  of  the  Pythagoreans,  he  asserts  that  the  four  Mobeds  asked 
for  a four  days’  respite,  when  the  Raja  required  them  to  expound 
the  principles  of  their  faith,  which  they  did  in  sixteen  shlokas — the 
square  of  four . — Then  follows  the  important  passage  about  the  land- 
ing which  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  discussion  as  well  as 
confusion  among  us. 

Clft  Hl«RH  “iUS?ll  Jfl?ll  cM  Itlil 

mid  cl  fmmi  yd  yi&ctSud  Sli&cte  wsj  ^ 

'HR  dw  h.  and  mte  v din  dli  cl  £lnd  §ctfl 

^sm  dli.  ( p.  149). 

There  is  nothing  added  to  the  Kisscih  account  of  the  first  Atash- 
behram except  that  the  day  of  installation  is  said  to  have  been  Roz 
Adar  Mah  Adar,  without,  any  mention  of  the  year.  Then  again 
there  is  no  notable  departure  from  Bahman’s  narrative  except 
that  in  telling  the  tale  of  the  Sack  of  Sanjim,  Dastur  Aspan- 
diarji  declares  that  the  Iranshah  was  sent  away  to  the  Bansdah 
jungles  before  the  battle  with  Alafkhan  and  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  tivelve  years  during  which  it  is  said  by  Baliman  to 
have  been  hidden  at  Btihrot. 
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&{l  *HWll  "tin'll  S^Sl  StHi  =H4  ittllSH  '(UlR 

5=0  a*UM^l  qfeteHl  mUMfei  ^ilH  i-Q  'Si'HlSifc 

4l^ct  «&  >lisil5u  and  £ SlW  CHilW  $Vlttl  dell  cMl  idllSll 

Woo)  =4.<3£l?ll  <H^IS  »RS  ( p.  153.) 

He  then  sums  it  all  up  thus  with  an  eye  to  the  real  object  of  his 
pamphlet. 

d^  *Hmji  «uSi  *H<rn'i3jHidi  §cfr»ii  H CkMi  <£Uun  Hai  shim^i 
dllmeiwi  •mwflSU'G  ctt'-fN  «'Cl  «ii5h  & ckn  ydw4  »l  «?  «w- 
«t^Hidi  <§cft»Hi^i  €V«uU  v9vw.  yict^i » u ?jswr 

d\\  4 nd>H  V*  (fecii  cid*l  dtsi  <w'ct  rm° 

3 «L  <Wl  «UH  & ( p.  157  ) 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  most  of  the  new  features  in  this 
narrative  are  of  no  particular  interest  or  importance.  They  only 
supply  additional  illustrations,  if  such  were  wanted,  of  the  process  by 
which  unauthorised  accretions  grow  around  a small  nucleus  of 
primitive  tradition.  But  there  are  in  it  two  points  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  chronological  question  and  deserve  notice, 
in  as  much  as  they  supply  the  links  that  were  hitherto  wanting  for 
arriving  at  a just  notion  of  the  mental  processes  by  which  many 
of  these  results  have  been  arrived  at. 

The  first  and  most  instructive  is  the  interpolation  of  the 
apocalyptic  or  prophetical  element  into  the  narrative  of  Bahman. 
The  Persian  Zoroastrians  are  said  to  have  known  all  about  “ the  evil 
to  come  ” and  to  have  even  made  arrangements  in  anticipation,  for 
their  personal  safety  and  liberty  of  conscience,  forty-nine  years  before 
the  accession  of  the  last  of  the  Sassanians,  and  nearly  a decade 
before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Khosru  Parviz,  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  glorious  in  the  Sassanian  epoch.  The  reason  of  all  this 
strange  patchwork  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand.  The  Dastur 
had  seen  somewhere  the  figure  772  which  I have  shewn  to  exist  in  a 
MS.  written  probably  before  he  was  born,  but  it  had  to  be  fitted  into 
the  Kissah  account  of  the  100  years  in  Kohistan  and,  the  15  and  19 
years  spent  at  Hormuz  and  Div.  If  he  had  followed  Bahman  closely, 
the  date  of  the  landing  would  have  been  76 5 A.C.,  770  A.C.,  775  A.G., 
or  785  A.C.,  according  as  the  starting  point  adopted  was  631  A.C.,  the 
accession  of  Yazdajard,  636  A.C.,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Kadisiyah, 
641  A.D.,  the  disastrous  year  of  Nehavend,  or  651  A.D.,  that  of 
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Yazdajard’s  murder.  In  no  case  however,  could  it  have  been  anything: 
near  716  A.C.  (772  V.  S.),  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  that  number 
was  to  subtract  from  the  lowest  of  the  four  figures,  765,  the  number 
49,  make  the  wanderings  in  Kohistan  commence  forty-nine  years 
before  the  earliest  possible  date  that  could  be  taken,  viz.  631,  A.  C. 
and  press  the  Zend  Avesta  and  the  Jamaspi  into  his  service.  Thus 
A.C.  631  - 49=A.D.  582  + 100  (Kohistan)  + 15  (Hormuz)  + 19  (Div)= 
716  A.C.=772  Vikram  Samvat. 

The  traditional  date  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  Indian 
Firetemple  at  Sanjan, — Roz  Adar  Mali  Adar  772  V.  S.,  721  A.C.,  is 
nothing  more  than  a conjecture,  ag  corollary  of  this  blundered  figure 
for  the  landing.  As  Bahman  himself  is  absolutely  silent  about 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  and 
the  consecration  of  the  fire-temple,  and  merely  says  that  one  day 
the  Dasturs  waited  on  the  Raja  for  permission  to  build  an 
Atashbeheram — it  was  assumed  that  many  years  had  not  elapsed. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  by  the  glossators  a matter  of  filial  duty 
also  to  believe,  that  their  devout  ancestors  had  not  allowed  an 
unduly  long  interval  to  pass  before  fulfilling  the  vow  which  they  had 
made  in  their  time  of  trouble.  Five  years  were  consequently  taken 
to  be  sufficient  for  preparations,  and  Roz  Adar  Mali  Adar  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  any  other  day  because  it  was  that  of  the  old  Adar 
feast  or  Festival  of  Fire.* 

I will  now  take  another  of  these  entries,  which  is  not  at  all 
generally  known.  Ervad  Maneckji  Rustomji  Unwalla  has  two  mis- 
cellaneous volumes  of  Avesta,  Sanscrit,  Pazand  and  Persian  writings 
in  which  it  occurs  in  two  forms : one  in  the  Gujarati  character, 
another  in  the  Pazand.  The  MSS.  appear  from  a number  of  colophons 
scattered  about  in  the  odd  corners  of  different  folios  to  have  been 
written  by  Ervad  Darabji  Maneckji  Pahlanji  Fardunji,  about  1750 
A.C.,  Sam  vat  1806.  The  substance  of  both  the  entries  is  found  in 
two  places  in  the  Introduction  to  Ervad  Sheriarji  D.  Bharucha’s 
edition  of  Neriosenghs  Sanscrit  Writings,  (Pt.  II.  pp.  XVIII-XIX.),  but 
with  the  important  omission  of  the  last  item. 

In  one  of  these  MSS.,  we  are  promised  on  folio  274,  (E.  M.  U,  12) 

( * tfHct  '*u  suShshi  cHl  fesAsn  ’ ) 

a <£  detailed  account  of  how  or  when  the  Atasli  Behram  was  brought 
from  Sanjan,”  This  promise  is  however  not  fulfilled  there  but  on 
a subsequent  page  in  which  we  read  in  Gujarati : (Folio  290). 

* Alberuni,  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  Sachau.  p.  21 1. 
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y'lct  WV9  Mi  aft  'cRh  vrfum  di.  ^ 

MMct  strife  'W 


Mo  Mdtfi  MW 

Ho) 

'loo  lilf^dtd'Mi 

\oo 

tM 

w 

tfe  flMM’t 

\U. 

3oo  n'lddhi 

3oo 

IV  Minis 

X v 

snjntfl  Miil  nil. 

l>°] 

The  Pazand  entry  on  Polio  119  of  E.  M.  U.  11  is  as  follows  : 

*Mct  «>Sv9  nidtflcUHtMi  WMd  wMld^ft  S*Jt  5U»&  5HHI  ^({flh 

^MMcl  i{. 


ya^sMW 

4l&Sdld 
6tM«/s 
£Im 

M>4d 

Mint 

st  dtytfl  «ufl  nQ. 


MIM  Md^fe. 
ns  nic-t. 

Ml«W&  Mid. 

<1^(4  nic-t. 

*ilns  nin. 

Mfefttife  nwi. 

i>°] 

A similar  statement — but  with  some  differences — is  found  in  a 
Miscellaneous  Notebook  of  the  late  Dastur  Eracliji  Sorabji  Meherji 
Kana’s,  copied  from  some  source  which,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
that  laborious  and  painstaking  scholar,  is  not  mentioned. 

feRk^fl  «ls£  d*U  'HlCldlSi  jpi  jAHI  =Md  did’-fl  «Md 

\s\9o  Mi  cle^t  y'dd  %<\u  epi  cmt  nn  wy  c-p(ld  Ml«  t*M-l 

MiSmi  cMl  dS$ln  w. 

Mo  ydi5.i  MMi  y^Ud  M^Cld  oVMlSUhi  dUl  MlMlMi  MWl. 
t°°  It^idldMi  Mt*l. 
tM  6tM<*  fe’Mi 
th  ClH  $<|wi  Mt*l. 

3 00  «d«l^Mi  M<n. 

IV  MlWSlMi  Mtn. 

«3M«t  XUi  * 
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MHY  Mi  SHASHI  eft  aMcl  *ft  WY*  Wwt- 

S^fft  MW  «UMl  5. 

*3M^  \o\R 

Ml  anm^m  yul+t  Miytfl  Mbum  ^hm^mm  c«  cl 
«Mcl  \Ytf<  WWJ^flMi  4U+HI.  <ft  yMd  *ft  nv<  t/W&V*£l 
c-pift  «r«  3Mv3  Mini  & f 

Now  777  + 50  + 100  + 15  + 19  + 300  + 14  = 1275  only.  But  the  total  is 
1475.  It  follows  that  we  must  suppose  the  writer  of  the  E.M.U.  MSS.  to 
have  meant  that  they  spent  the  (otiil)  remaining  200  years  in  Navsari, 
in  which  of  course  he  follows  the  Kissah.  You  will  note  here  that  the 
speculative  chronologer, — whoever  he  was — to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  reckoning,  had  a terminal  point  and  wanted  a starting 
point.  If  he  had  worked  backwards  and  attempted  to  follow  the 
Kissah  closely,  he  would  have  had  to  put  the  starting  point  of 
the  wanderings  in  761  A. D.  = 815  Y.  Samvat.  Thus, 

V.S.  1475  — 14  (Bansdali)  = 1461  — 12  (Barot)  = 1449  — 200  (Gujrat 
towns)  = 1249  — 300  (Sanjan)  = 949  — 19  (Div)  = 930  — 15  Hormuz 
— 915  — 100  (Kohistan)  = 815  Y.  Samvat  = 761  A.C.  But  there  was 
no  traditional  figure  corresponding  to  this.  The  traditional  dates 
were  only  A.C.  716  and  721,  and  of  these,  the  last  was  the  nearest  by 
five.  What  was  to  be  done  ? Why,  to  draw  upon  the  vague  tradition 
which  spoke  of  a cycle  of  forty -nine  or  fifty-one  or  fifty  years’ 
wanderings  in  Kohistan.  That  there  was  some  such  notion  floating 
about,  some  faint  idea  of  a cycle  of  fifty  (or  forty-nine  or  fifty-one) 
which  was  differentiated  some  how  from  the  century  spent  in 
Kohistan,  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which  Dastur  Aspandiarji 
also  has  handled  his  figures.  The  difference  between  the  two 
methods  is  this.  Aspandiarji  made  the  49  years  a part  of  the  Kohistan 
century,  'placing  them  in  the  very  beginning.  The  other  speculator 
placed  it  at  the  end  and  tacked  it  on  there,  for  Aspandiarji’s  treatment 
involved  the  unthinkable  supposition  of  making  the  wanderings 
commence  ata  time  when  there  were  no  signs  of  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy. 

But  this  gave  him  only  V.  Samvat  789  ; Thus, 

Y.  Samvat  1475— ( 14  + 12  + 200  + 300  + 19  + 15  + 100  + 50)  = 1475 
-710  = 765  V.  S.  =>  709  A.  C. 


t Navsari  Mehrji  Rana  Library  MS.  F.  23, 
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But  this  also  did  not  fit  in  with  any  of  the  traditional  figures. 
What  then  was  to  be  done ! Why,  knock  out  the  12  years  of  Bahrot, 
for  was  there  not  a tradition  (of  which  also  we  have  heard  the  echo 
in  Aspandiarji,  and  which  is  the  second  in  point  above  referred  to), 
that  the  Sanjan  fire  was  sent  to  the  Bansdah  jungles  at  once  and 
before  the  sack.  The  account  would  then  stand  thus  : 

V.  Samvat  1175— (14  + 200  + 300  + 19  + 15  + 100  + 50)  = 1475— 698 
= V.  S.  777  = 721  A C. 

And  so  we  get  a figure  identical  with  one  of  the  two  traditional 
numbers.  It  is  not  made  the  date  of  the  Arrival,  because  that  would 
entail  the  unthinkable  notion  I have  already  referred  to,  but  of  the 
Commencement  of  the  Wanderings — two  very  different  events,  it  is 
true,  and  separated  by  many  decades,  from  each  other  ; but  are  not 
the  Numerals  exactly  the  same  as  those  handed  down  from  old  times 

for  the  date  of  some  great  event , — whatever  it  was — and  is  that  not 
sufficient ! 

Now  how  did  this  idea  of  a fifty  year’s  additional  wanderings 
originate  ? I believe  we  must  look  for  the  source  in  the  Kissah — a 
couplet  of  which  has  been  ingeniously  made  a peg  on  which  to  hang 
this  new  item. 
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“When  the  Kingdom  had  departed  from  King  Yazdajard  and 
the  enemy  of  the  faith  came  and  seized  his  throne,  from  that  period 
Iran  was  shattered.  Alas,  that  that  land  of  the  True  Faith  became 
desolate.  In  those  times,  or  during  that  period  ( Baddngdhi ) everyone 
was  scattered,  ( Paragand ),  everyone  whose  heart  was  bound  up 
with  the  Zand  and  Pazand.  Then  the  Behdins  and  the  Dasturs 
concealed  themselves  altogether  and  could  not  perform  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Faith,  and  they  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion  their  habitations,  places,  gardens,  palaces  and  halls.  They 
remained  a hundred  years  in  Kohistan,  when  their  condition 
became  of  this  description,”  (i.  e.  when  they  were  unable  to  perform 
the  ceremonies  of  the  faith  on  account  of  persecution.) 
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If  we  narrowly  examine  the  language  of  Bahman,  we  can  easily 
^understand  the  mental  processes  of  these  latter-day  chronologists. 

‘ When  the  Kingdom  had  departed  from  King  Yazdajard,  from 
that  period,  Iran  was  shattered.’ 

This  couplet  can  furnish  and  to  our  knowledge  has  furnished 
three  different  starting  points  and  therefore  three  different  dates 
for  the  arrival  at  Sanjan — 770,  775  and  785  A.  C. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Kingdom 
departed  from  the  Sassaniansin  636  A.  C.,  when  the  Persian  host  was 
routed  at  Kadisiyah, — or  in  611  A.  C.,  when  the  doom  of  the  Iranian 
Monarchy  was  pronounced  on  the  fatal  field  of  Nahavend,  or  in 
651  A.  C.,  when  the  hapless  monarch  was  murdered  in  the  Mill  at 
Marv-i-Shahjan.  According  as  one  or  other  of  these  three  starting 
points  was  preferred,  one  or  other  date  would  be  put  forward  as 
the  true  year.  Indeed,  Mr  J.  J.  Mody,  favoured  775  in  1903*,  765  in 
1905*  and  stood  up  for  785  in  1908, f and  721  is,  as  I have  shewn, 
only  a manipulated  result  of  765. 

If  we  proceed  further,  we  read  ^ & 1 (Bad&ngAhi)  “ During 
that  period  or  that  interval,  everyone  was  scattered,”  and  it  is  only 
after  this  statement  about  their  having  been  scattered,  that  we  are  in 
formed  of  the  Dasturs  and  Behdins  concealing  themselves  in  Kohistan 
and  remaining  there  a hundred  years.  Now  (Badangahi)  is 

a delightfully  vague  phrase  which  may  be  made  to  mean  a period  of 
almost  any  length  or  brevity.  It  was  also  noted,  in  the  usual  style 
of  glossators,  that  (par&gandan)  came  first  and  e/p 

(Nihan  shudan)  afterwards.  What  more  natural  than  to  suppose 
that  a certain  period  intervened  between  the  loss  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  beginning  of  the  concealment  in  Kohistan  and  then  to  take 
this  initial  period  to  have  been  about  half  as  long  as  the  Kohistan 
Century  ? 

And  there  you  have  the  genesis  of  the  Fifty  years  of  6 ’ 

ISjSii* — « Mutafarrak,’  which  is  the  exact  Arabic  equivalent  of  the 
Persian  'jt  “ paragand.” 

A few  words  about  the  minor  and  feebler  streams  of  tradition 
to  which  I have  more  than  once  alluded  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion  will  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  here.  That  all  sorts 
of  confident  statements  about  details  were  interpolated  in  course 

* B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  Vol.  XXI  p.  io  and  Centenary  Volume  p.  234. 
t A few  Events  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Parsis  p.  9. 
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of  time,  we  have  already  seen  from  the  narrative  of  AspandiarjL 
We  know  that  tradition  abhors  a vacuum  and  dearly  loves  to  fill 
up  any  little  gaps  that  happen  to  have  been  left.  We  have  heard 
of  the  four  Dasturs,  the  four  days  of  respite,  the  Bahrain  Roz 
Afringan  and  we  all  know  that  the  usual  explanation  of  the  Pars! 
aversion  from  eating  beef  is  still  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with 
an  undertaking  to  that  effect  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Jadi 
Rana  at  the  time  of  landing,  although  there  is  not  a word  about 
beef  eating  in  the  five  conditions  imposed  by  the  Hindu  chief  in  the 
Kisseh-i-Sanjcin  or  in  the  famous  sixteen  Shlokas  of  Akhdharu. 

All  this  points  to  other  streams  of  tradition  and  we  have  a proof 
of  the  same  in  the  curious  ‘ Discovery  of  the  Banyans  and  the 
Persees“of  Henry  Lord,  (1621)  who  was  at  Surat  about  the  same 
time  as  Bahman  lived  at  Navsari  and  who  wrote  his  account  from 
information  given  by  a Parsi  of  that  town  “ whose  long  employment 
in  the  Company’s  service  had  brought  him  to  a mediocrity  in  the 
English  tongue.” 

After  relating  that  the  “ Arabian  captains  of  the  sect  of 
Mahomed”  invaded  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Yazdajard  and  that 
Yazdajard  “was  forced  to  fly  to  Karason  (Khorasan)  where  he  died 
suddenly,”  he  says : 

“ These  Persees  not  enduring  to  live  contrary  to  the  precept  of 
their  own  law  and  less  able  to  reject  their  yoke,  many  of  them  by 
privy  escape  and  as  close  conveyance  as  they  might,  of  their  goods 
and  substance,  determined  on  a voyage  for  the  Indies  jjurposing  to 
prove  the  mildness  of  the  Banian  Rajahs,  if  from  these,  though  they 
lived  in  subjection  for  matter  of  government,  they  might  obtain 
liberty  of  conscience  in  course  of  religion.  So  repairing  to  Jasques3 
a place  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  they  obtained  a fleet  of  seven  junks,  to 
convey  them  and  theirs  as  merchantmen  bound  for  the  shores  of 
India  in  course  of  trade  and  merchandise.  It  happened  that  in  safety 
they  made  to  the  land  of  St.  John’s  on  the  shores  of  India,  and 
arrived  together  at  or  near  the  port  of  Swaly,  the  usual  receptacle 
of  such  shippers  as  arrive  there.  A treaty  was  made  by  some  of 
them  with  a Rajah  living  at  Nuncery  [Navsari]  publishing  their 
aggrievances  and  the  cause  of  their  coming  thither,  as  also  of  their 
suit  to  be  admitted  as  sojourners  with  them,  using  their  own  law 
and  religion,  but  yielding  themselves  in  subjection  to  their  govern- 
ment upon  payment  of  homage  and  tribute,  they  were  admitted  to 
land  the  passengers  contained  in  five  of  their  junks. 
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“ The  other  two  junks  remaining,  one  of  them  put  into  the  road 
of  Swaley,  and  treated  with  a Rajah  that  then  resided  at  Bariyav, 
neere  unto  Surat,  who  entertained  them  on  like  conditions  to  the 
former  : but  the  Rajah  of  that  place  having  wars  with  a neigbouring 
rajah  who  got  the  conquest,  the  Persees  that  resided  with  the 
conquered  were  all  put  to  the  sw  ord  as  adherents  to  the  enemy. 
The  last  junk  coasted  along  the  shores  and  arrived  at  Cambay, 
where  they  were  received  upon  the  prementioned  conditions,  so 
that  howsoever  this  people  have  been  dispersed  in  India  since  their 
arrival,  it  has  been  from  some  of  these  places.”* 

You  will  see  that  if  Aspandiarji  has  four  Dasturs  and  a four  days’ 
respite  and  drops  Barot  and  brings  in  the  Portuguese  at  Div  in  the 
8th  Century,  Lord  and  his  informant  are  not  very  far  behind.  They 
have  seven  ships,  one  of  which  sails  to  Bariav  and  another  to  Cambay. 
Five  only  of  the  seven  make  to  the  land  of  St.  John’s  in  safety,  but 
arrive  somehow  at  Swaley — “the  usual  receptacle  of  such  Shippers 
as  arrive  there,  ” no  doubt  in  the  17th,  but  not  therefore  in  the  8th 
Century — and  make  the  treaty  with  a Rajah  of  neither  San j an  nor 
Swaley  but  ‘Nuncery.’  T3ie  inconsistencies  in  this  halting  and 
incongruous  narrative  scarcely  deserve  or  require  any  express 
mention,  but  the  quotation  proves  that  there  were  other  traditional 
versions  which  were  available  to  and  occasionally  made  use  of 
by  those  curious  inquirers,  who  speculated  on  these  events  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  much  as  we  have  done  in  the 
nineteenth  and  do  in  the  twentieth. 

There  is  still  another  date  for  the  landing  at  Sanjan  which 
though  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Par  si  PraJmsh,  has  found  little  favour, 
and  so  far  as  I know  has  been  never  referred  to  by  any  one  who  has 
taken  part  in  these  discussions;  but  that  may  be  perhaps  only 
because  it  is  hidden  away  in  the  supplement  of  that  most  valuable 
repertory  of  facts.  Mr.  Bomanji  Patell  says  that  in  a MS.  of  the 
Kissah-i- Sanjan  in  the  handwriting  of  Dastur  Rustamji  Telimulji 
Mirza  of  Udwara,  dated  Y.  Samvat  1872  = 1816  A.  C.,  there  is  a note 
to  the  effect  that  the  Parsis  first  landed  at  Sanjan  on  Sunday,  Roz  1, 
Mah  4,  Samvat  895  = 839  A.  C.t 

Here  the  Parsi  Poz  Mah  is  all  but  identical  with  that  given  by 
Dastur  Aspandiarji — Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Tir, — though  the  week  day 
and  year  are  different. 

* Discovery  of  the  Sect  of  Banians  and  the  Religion  of  the  Persees,  pp,  3-4  ed.  1630, 
Pinkerton,  Travels,  VIII,  556-7. 

t Parsi  Prakash,  Part  X.  p.  839. 
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It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  trouble  about  such  an 
absolutely  unsupported  statement,  going  not  further  back  than 
A.  C.  1816 — and  I have  not  been  at  all  anxious  about  obtaining  a clue 
to  it,  but  if  we  add  up, 

(651  + 50-1  100  -i- 15  + 19)  we  get  835  A . C.  = 891  V.  Samvat  which  is 

only  four  short  of  895  Y.  Samvat.  Perhaps  this  arithmetician 
took  what  I have  called  the  initial  period  to  be  not  49  or  50  or 
51  years  but  54. 

Now  let  us  take  the  traditional  dates  for  the  Navsari  Atask 
Behram  which  are  two,  though  both  of  them  have  been  given  up  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  Kissah  as  well  as  with  history  by  modern 
writers. 

The  date  1416  A.D.  = 1 472  V.  Samvat  is  given  by  Anquetilf  and 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  somewhere  in  his  copy  of  the  Kissah. 
It  is  also  given  by  Dastur  Shapurji  Sanjana  in  his  Kissah-i-Atash - 
beheram-i-Navsari  written  in  1765. 

“ If  you  would  know  the  Yezdajardi  year  (in  which  this  took 
place)  read  seven  hundred  and  eighty  five  (Yazdajardi  = 1416  A.C.) 

It  'appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  adding  to  A.C.  716 — the 
favourite  date  of  the  landing — 700,  the  number  of  years  in  round 
numbers  which,  according  to  the  generally  received  interpretation  of 
a much-discussed  couplet  in  the  Kissah , intervened  between  the  land- 
ing and  the  installation  of  the  Atash  Behram  at  Navsari.  Let  us  see 
what  Bahman  says  : 
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They  ( the  Indian  Parsees ) spent  three  hundred  years  less  or 
more  at  Sanjan  after  the  landing  and  spread  to  Vankaner,  Broach, 
Naosari,  Anklesar  and  Cambay  during  the  two  hundred  years  that 
followed. 

t Anquetii  reached  Surat  on  ist  May  1758,  obtained  his  copy  of  the  Kissah  on  or 
before  24th  March  1759  and  started  from  Bombay  on  28th  April  1761. 
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Baliman  then  says  that  a few  Dasturs’  households  remained  at 
Sanjan  and  he  singles  out  for  praise  a priest  of  the  name  Khushmast, 
adding  that  his  son  Khujastah  was  always  performing  the  Yazashne 
and  Baj  ceremonies.  Lastly,  we  have : 

A&f  & V j I J*  — /*£  Aw2.ii.T 

“ In  this  way  seven  hundred  years  elapsed  and  his  descendants 
multiplied  in  the  town.  When  some  years  passed  over  them,  the 
heavens  became  untoward  or  unfavourable  to  them  in  this  manner.  ” 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  seven  hundred  years  with  the 
statement  about  300  + 200  = 500  which  just  prceedes  it  and  it  has  been 
held  by  some  that  the  couplet  is  an  interpolation,  though  of  the  the 
six  Mss.  of  the  Kissah — some  of  them  very  good  and  old — which  I have 
seen,  there  is  not  one  in  which  it  does  not  occur.  Other  critics  have 
out  of  it  made  capital  for  discrediting  as  worthless  a writer  who 
speaks  of  five  hundred  years  in  one  line  and  suddenly  throws  seven 
hundred  at  our  heads  without  any  explanation.  I ought  to  add  that 
there  is  a MS  of  the  Kissah  lying  upon  the  table  which  reads  a 
for  It  is  probablya  copy  ist’s  emendation  but  it  is  ingenious 

and  also  interesting  as  indicating  that  the  line  had  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  our  predecessors  as  it  has  ours.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  Dastur  Shapurji  San  j ana  takes  the  verse  to  mean  that  the 
seven  hundredth  year  of  the  Yezdejardi  era  had  now  arrived, 

Anquetil  du  Perron  is  always  worth  hearing  on  such  a matter. 
Let  us  therefore  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

“Les  700  et  500  ans  sont  des  comptes  ronds  au  lieu  de  750  a 760 
et  560  ou  580.  Le  auteur  de  cette  relation  adopte  ordinairement  le 
plus  courts  et  ses  result&ts  sont  difficiles  a reeoncilier  avec  la  suite 
des  evenemens.  Je  suppose  qu’il  calcule  d’apres  l’epoque  d’lezdedjerd 
quoiq’il  ne  le  nomme  qu’  a la  fin>  a l’occasion  du  transport  du  feu 
Bahram  a Nausari. 

“ The  seven  and  five  hundred  years  are  round  numbers  instead 
of  750  to  760  and  560  or  580.  The  author  of  this  narrative  ordinarily* 
adopts  the  greatest  brevity  and  his  results  are  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  sequence  of  events.  I suppose  that  he  calculates  according 
the  era  of  Yezdejard  which  he  does  not  mention  upto  the  end,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  transportation  of  the  fire  of  Bahram  to  Nausari.” 


Zende  A vesta.  Tome  I.  Pte.  I.  cccxx — i. 


This  shows  that  Anquetil  at  least  entertained  no  suspicions  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  couplet.  He  is  pefectly  right  in  holding  that 
700  is  only  a round  number,  and  I take  it  that  what  Bahman  himself 
meant  was  this.  Five  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Parsis  at  Sanjan  but  634  (200  + 300  + 15  + 19  + 100),  in  round 
numbers  seven  hundred,  had  passed  since  the  abandonment  of  their 
homes  or  the  beginning  of  their  wanderings  or  since  the  loss  of  their 
empire.  And  this  is  what  Dastur  Shapurji  Sanjana  also  says. 

Lastly,  let  us  take  the  other  date  for  the  Navsari  Fire  Temple. 
Mr.  Kliarshedji  Kama  was  the  first  to  make  public  mention  of  it 
in  the  Yazdajardi  Tdrikh  (1870,  p.  39)  merely  stating  that  lie  had 
obtained  it  from  a “ friend.  ” Eight  years  later,  Mr.  Bomanji  Patel 
quoted  it  from  a MS.  of  Yashts  and  Nirangs  copied  in  Sam  vat  1856 — 
1800  A.C. — by  Fredun  Framarz  Sanjana,  from  an  older  MS.  dated 
1714  Sam  vat,  1658  A.C.  But  Mr.  Bomanji  did  not  give  the  Hindu 
tithi.  It  also  occurs  in  a MS.  Notebook  of  Dastur  Erachji  Sohrabji 
Meherji  Rana’s  in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library  (MS.  F.  53.) 
The  statement  purports  to  be  that  the  Iranshah  was  brought 
from  Bansda  and  installed  at  Navsari  on  Wednesday,  Ash&d 
Shud  5,  Roz  Mahrespand,  Mali  Shahrivar,  1475  Sam  vat  = 26th 
June  O.  S.  (1419,  A.C. ) 

Here  I may  be  permitted  to  add  a few  words  about  the  Roz 
Mah — Mahrespand — Shahrivar  «=  26th  June.  To  me,  the  idea  of 
Parsis  attempting  to  bring  over  the  sacred  fire  from  Bansdah — more 
than  fifty  miles,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  through  jungles  and  along 
roads  which  are  all  but  impassable  even  now  during  the  rainy  season, 
appears  exceedingly  improbable.  I propose  to  discuss  this  question 
in  detail  in  another  paper  and  so  it  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  the 
arguments  advanced  against  it  by  Mr.  Bomanji  Patel  himself  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  students  of  our  early  history  and  that 
everything  points  to  the  Atashbeheram  having  been  taken  for  the 
first  time  to  Navsari  at  a much  later  period. 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  now  in  perceiving  that  almost  all 
these  calculators  have  drawn  from  a common  fountain-head  of  oral 
or  written  tradition,  and  that  the  divergences  are  due  to  conflicting 
interpretations  of  that  source,  attempts  to  supply  its  omissions,  real 
or  supposed,  and  to  minor  streams  of  tradition  which  did  not  command 
the  same  general  acquiescence,  but  which  still  survived  in  the  minds 
.and  memories  of  small  sections  of  the  population.  The  original 
stream  of  tradition,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  found  crystallized  in  the 


Eissah-i-Sanjan,  which  in  point  of  time  is  undoubtedly  earlier  than 
many  of  these  odd  entries,  and  the  discrepancies  can  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  ambiguities,  obscurities  and  doubtful  readings 
of  Bahman’ s text. 

I do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Bah- 
man’s interesting  w^ork,  but  it  is  plain  that  Baliman  is  not  and  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  accurate  chronologist.  There  is  not  a single  date 
to  be  found  in  his  eight  or  nine  hundred  lines  except  that  of  the  com- 
position of  the  poem  itself  in  the  Khdtimdh.  He  never  says  of  any 
event  that  it  occurred  in  such  and  such  a year  of  such  and  such  an  era. 
He  merely  implies  that  certain  things  happened  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Sassanian  power  and  the  domination  of  the  Juddin — the  Arabs 
— a phrase  which  is  exceedingly  vague.  Anquetil  du  Perron  noticed 
more  than  150  years  since  that  Bahman  deals  in  round  numbers  (100, 
200,  300,  500.  aud  700 ) ;*  and  as  if  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that  his 
are  round,  numbers  only,  he  explicitly  declares  in  one  place  that  the 
number  of  years  spent  in  Sanjan  before  spreading  into  the  towns 
of  Gujrat  was  £ three  hundred , more  or  less , ” j (Kamo-bish). 

But  whereas  Bahman  is  professedly  vague  and  openly  declares  his 
numbers  to  be  but  approximately  correct,  his  ambitious  glossators, 
not  content  with  such  indefinite  information,  have  aspired  to  evolve 
out  of  his  succinct  narrative,  by  more  or  less  ingenious  or  imaginative 
constructions  of  his  phrases  and  chance  expressions,  chronological 
schemes  of  their  own,  which  have  aggravated  the  confusion  and 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

It  is  consequently  easy  to  see  that  while  exhibiting  many  appar- 
ently inexplicable  differences,  all  these  calculations  bear  throughout  a 
curious  family  resemblance.  It  is  evident  at  a glance  that  there  are 
some  items  in  the  reckoning  which  are  common  to  all  of  them,  some 
postulates  which  all  of  them  accept  without  question.  At  the  same 
time,  there  appear  to  be  a few  indeterminate  factors  which  every 
one  manipulates  according  to  his  own  sweet  will,  and  in  such  fashion 
as  will  bring  up  the  preconceived  result  that  is  required  by  himself. 
I do  not  think  there  can  be  any  serious  doubts  about  these  manipula- 
tions or  the  artificial  character  of  all  these  reckonings. 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude  ? Why  this,  that  the  sooner  we 
relegate  these  figures  as  they  now  are  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  errors, 
the  better  for  the  early  reconstruction  on  a sound  critical  basis  of  our 


* Tome  I.  Pte  I.  cccxx  note. 
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History.  I may  be  wrong,  but  after  an  honest  attempt  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  with  all  the  strength  of  my  understanding,  I am  compelled 
to  believe  that  they  are  not  at  all  like  the  dates  with  which  our 
historical  manuals  have  made  us  familiar,  precise  and  reliable  state- 
ments as  to  the  sequence  of  events  which  were  recorded  at  the  time 
when,  or  not  long  after  the  events  themselves  occurred.  I believe 
these  statements  to  be  speculative  dates,  calculated  dates,  ex  post 
facto  results  of  calculations  made  upon  the  basis  of  a few  generally 
accepted  postulates,  but  combined  diversely  by  different  persons 
with  conjectures,  emendations  and  probable  estimates  of  their 
own.  In  other  words,  I believe  these  statements  to  be  the  fruits  of 
that  historical  curiosity  which  is  always  a plant  of  late  growth 
even  among  civilized  nations,  and  to  be  therefore  comparatively 
modern.  I believe  them  to  have  now  misled  and  bewildered  us, 
in  all  conscience,  for  a sufficiently  long  period,  and  I cannot  but 
think  that  if  in  spite  of  making  notable  progress  in  other  branches 
of  Iranian  research,  our  ignorance  of  early  Parsi  history  in  this 
country  is  to-day  almost  as  ^ dense  as  it  was  fifty  or  even  a hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  obsession  exercised  by 
these  unlucky  numerals. 

At  the  same  time,  I beg  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
When  I say  that  these  entries  are  not  worthy  of  acceptance,  at 
least  in  tehir  present  form,  and  that  most  of  them  are  based  on 
speculative  or  ex  post  facto  calculations,  I do  not  mean  that  those 
who  jotted  them  down  at  odd  moments  on  margins  and  fly  leaves, 
had  any  knowledge  of  their  unauthenticity  or  any  intention  to 
delude  or  even  to  perplex  any  body.  All  I mean  is  that  those  who 
first  made  these  calculations  and  those  who  copied  their  results,  were 
men,  who  like  ourselves,  were  anxious  to  know  when  these  most 
interesting  events  occurred  and  how  those  events  were  correlated  the 
one  to  the  other.  Just  as  chronological  systems  have  been  con- 
structed in  our  own  days,  just  as  Dr.  Wilson  propounded  one  with 
his  Jayadeva  for  Jadi  Pana  and  A.C.  1507  for  the  Sack  of  Sanjan,* 
just  as  Wilford  put  forward  another  with  his  three  different  emigra- 
tions, and  eighteen  thousand  refugees,!  just  as  the  compiler  of  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer  has  his,  just  as  every  one  of  these  has  had  and 
perhaps,  still  has  followers,  so  these  forerunners  of  ours  in  the  same 
department  of  inquiry  made  up  systems  of  their  own  by  accepting  or 

* Indian  Antiquary  Vol.  I Pt  I,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  I.  180. 
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rejecting,  favouring  or  disfavouring  some  view  about  this,  that  or 
the  other  detail.  Far  from  intending  to  deceive  any  body,  they  were 
deceived  themselves.  Far  from  being  open  to  any  imputation  of  bad 
faith,  theirs  were  honest  attempts,  pioneer  attempts,  to  construct  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  understandings  an  intelligible 
chronology  out  of  their  materials.  To  adopt  another  comparison, 
which  ought  to  go  home  to  this  Society  at  least,  if  to  no  other,  they 
attempted  to  do  something  like  what  so  many  writers,  Asiatic  and 
European,  Alberuni  and  Hamza  Isfahani,  Tabari  and  Firdusi,  Malcolm 
and  Mordtmann,  Ouseley  and  Rawlinson  have  attempted  to  do  for 
the  chronology  of  the  Sassanians,  the  Aslikanians,  or  the  Kianians. 
The  calculator  who  first  pitched  upon  Samvat  1472  or  777  was  no 
more  to  blame  than  Malcolm  and  others  of  his  ilk  who  thought 
Cyrus  was  identical  with  Kaikhusru  or  Darius  Hyst&spes  with  the 
Avestan  Vishtaspa  and  raised  on  that  basis  an  imposing  superstruc- 
ture of  synchronisms  which  has  been  long  since  blown  down  to  the 
ground.  He  was  mistaken  as  we  now  know  Malcolm  to  have  been, 
but  he  was  as  honest  an  investigator  as  Sir  John  or  any  other  of  the 
numerous  host-Arab,  French,  German  or  English-who  have  been 
fighting  over  the  b ones  of  the  Sassanians  and  Kianians. 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  DATES  OF  PARSI  HISTORY. 

f A paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Zoroastrian 
Research  on  15th  November , 19 13.)  * 

I propose  to  submit  for  your  dispassionate  consideration  to-day 
a new  view  of  the  second  of  the  two  most  important  traditional 
dates  in  the  early  history  of  our  people,  according  to  which  the 
Sanjan  fire  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  B&nsda  to  Navsari  on 
Roz  29,  Mah  6,  AshM  Shud  5,  Wednesday,  Samvat  1475  [A.  Y.  788  ; 
26th  June  1419  A.  C.,  Old  Style,]. 

This  statement  is  found  mentioned  in  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  ‘ Yazdajardi  Tdrikh  ’ of  Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  (1870)  as  one  of  two 
old  Hindu- Parsi  synchronisms  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  some 
friends  unnamed. 

“ Mtytfl  Sudani  fat  yfawR 

M&Sli  Qi.  yfa  W4,  M qR  fa,  fa 

V/  Ml&  S 'll.”' 

Eight  years  later,  Mr.  Bahmanji  Bahramji  Patell  wrote : 

“Sis  «fal  H^fa-tl  fal  Z?  -wyid  fa  yfa  vnv  ( y.  y.  iamc  ) 
Mi  <fsM2S*HR  MM  Mfaifa  6lfal  C-TMlfa  feed  cl  <3Mfa  'fa-ds  nfal 
<t«u  ctr-ifa  c-tmhhI  dlfaidl  yfa  ( vl  y.  uo«)  Mi  nsmtiM^ 

S}.  SMM'W  yfa^lSl  sfa«fl  MS<H  SHCtfal  Sji  wfalfal  IM1MJ2 
«M?iS22  uAicUSllSl  »H$fa  £Ml£l  fal,  fai  yVni^ttC-ll  =Mlctfa<«Rfa 

MHMld  «lHfat  fa  ClUl  [f.HM  yfa  1WH,  ^15/  3fc  Mil's  V,  ( <11.  HI 

«3M,  vm  y.  y.)  fa  yfat  & yyyyyt  Sr<y£>  ci*u  ^mru*? 

&US.MMS2  MejlHl  clMcV  Si.  M%22  ^tMRMj?  M»lSl  Mlfal  Mifad 

^falMfa  afa^l  d fa  cl*ll  ^iMy  Si  Ptfat  antfal  fat  cl  M>Ji  §Hfa 
M'Acll  afa  6.  SttAM  cl'-fafal  MlMcll  ^Icli  Si  qfai  antety 
8l«iM  ynyifl  ant'd  fa  m41. 

“Mr.  Rustomji  Jamshedji  Bamboat walla,  a Zoroastrian  of  this 
city  has  shown  us  a MS.  of  Yashts  and  Nirangs  copied  at  Bulsar 
in  Samvat  1856  (A.  0. 1800)  by  Fredun  Framarz  Sanjana  from  an 
old  Codex  of  the  Yazashne  written  at  Navsari  in  Samvat  1714 
(A.  C.  1658)  by  Dastur  Hamjiar  Ram  Sanjana.  In  this  MS.  the 


* A few  passages  have  been  added  and  two  or  three  points  further  elaborated. 
I Yazdajardi  Thrikh  p,  39. 
a,  Parsi  Prakash , 5.  Note. 
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fire  temple  of  Sanjan  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Navsari  on  Roz 
29,  Mah  6,  Sam  vat  1475  (26th  June,  1419  A.  C.).  The  date  for  the  same 
event  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Dasturs  Erachji  and  Jamaspji 
Sohrabji  Meherji  Rana  and  Ervad  Mancherji  Jamaspji  Vaeha  of 
Bombay  from  notes  in  their  posssession  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  above.  But  considering  the  actual  historical  facts,  it  is  not  at 
all  possible  for  the  fire  temple  to  have  been  brought  to  Navsari 
in  that  year'  * 

Now  we  have  all  felt  the  weight  of  some  at  least  of  the  argu- 
ments which  can  be  urged  against  this  chronological  statement.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Kisseh-i- Sanjan,  The 
author  of  that  narrative  places  the  transportation  of  the  Iranshah 
from  Bansda  to  Navsari,  twenty-six  years  after  the  sack  of  Sanjan 
by  Sultan  Mahmud  Begada.  But  Mahmud  came  to  the  throne  only 
in  1459  A.  C.s,  so  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Kisseh  account, 
the  event  could  not  have,  by  any  means,  taken  place  before  1485  A.  C. 
Secondly,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Changa  Asa  was  the 
Behedin  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  inducing  the  priest- 
hoods of  Sanjan  and  Navsari  to  compromise  their  differences  and 
instal  the  sacred  fire  at  the  latter  town.  But  the  Revayets — contem- 
porary documents  of  unimpeachable  authority  on  such  a question — 
represent  Changa  as  living  between  1478  and  1511  A.  C.*  If  Changa 
then,  was  even  a hundred  years  old  in  1511  A.  C.,  he'would  be  only  a 
boy  of  eight  in  1419,  A.  C.,  and  if  he  was  ninety  or  less,  he  would 
not  have  been  born  at  all  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  actual 
calculation  has  discovered  that  the  five  items  here  mentioned, 
the  Parsi  Roz  Mah,  the  Hindu  tithi  and  the  week-day,  all  coincide 
for  the  year  1475  (Vikram  Sam  vat)3 4 5,  a most  remarkable  fact  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  a part,  at  least  of  the  entry , as  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  any  Zoroastrian  priest  possessed  in  the  subsequent 
centuries  the  knowledge  and  mathematical  equipment  necessary  for 
computing  correctly  from  the  Parsi  date  the  corresponding  Hindu 
tithi  or  vice  versa.  And  supposing  there  was  some  person  capable 
of  doing  this,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  and  taken  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  working  out  two 

3 Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  161;  Mirdt-i-Sikandary , Bombay  Text,  75,  Fizal 
Lutfulla’s  Translation,  41  ; Briggs,  Ferishta,  IV.  43-46. 

4 Parsi  Prakash,  6-7,  Ervad  M.  R.  Unwalla’s  Lithographed  Text  of  Darab  Hormazd- 
•yar’s  Revayet,  II,  379-396. 

5 Yazdajardi  Tdrikh>  39-40. 
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dates  when  one — either  the  Parsi  Roz  or  the  Hindu  Tithi — would 
have  sufficed  byj  itself. 

What  then  can  be  the  solution  of  this  puzzle,  for  such  it  really 
is.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  week  day,  the  Roz  Mah  and  the 
Tithi  all  tally  for  the  Vikram  Samvat  1475,  but  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  event  associated  with  the  day  in  question 
did  not  occur  in  that  year  at  all , The  only  tenable  supposition  is 
that  the  Roz  Mah  and  Tithi  portion  of  the  memorandum  is  correct, 
but  that  the  statement  concerning  the  Navsari  Fire  temple  is 
unhistorical ; in  other  words  that  some  interesting  or  memorable  event 
did  occur  on  Roz  29,  Mah  6,  A shad  Shud  5 , F.  & 1J/.75,  but  that  it 
was  not  the  installation  of  the  sacred  fire  at  Nvsari . fl 

I am  happy  to  be  able  to  exhibit  to  you  today  not  only  the 
Bamboatwalla  MS.  seen  by  Mr.  Bahmanji  Patell,  but  its  original, 
the  collection  of  Yashts  and  Nirangs  transcribed  in  Samvat  1714 
(1658  A.  C.).  For  the  first,  I have  to  make  my  acknowledgements  to 
Mr.  Bamboatwalla’ s daughter,  Mrs.  Dossibai  R.  Chinai,  for  the  second, 
to  a member  of  your  own  Society,  Ervad  Manekji  R.  Unwalla. 

The  actual  words  employed  in  the  Bamboatwalla  MS.  are  : 

zd  anicwi  sjdtuiWu  MHuflani  d*j  wt  <i«u 

^l<Y  C-T^dS  (Heading  in  red  ink.) 

*l'dd  IVvSH  dVd  >il6l  M «5& 

»l6'»tR>U  *UdS  dRlI  SHASHI  dU>i*ft 

*d<l€ld  dt)  ad  'H'd§'  d 

sCtH  ^ fid  ad  *>\m  ^amd  eon- 
«dd<§  6 d $din*ft  andtS}  c-dds  &. 

?tl  dmRi  «6^dV>«6t  di'HRi'w&tt  «‘dd  vnk  d^St 
’Sdl'H  dl  dsuili  >id  sMl.  (Written  in  black  ink.) 

«l>Hd>l  =>RdS  ad.  ^ ad.  |<WH  ad.  ad. 
ad!d|  c-Ml  «t£l.  ( in  red  ink ).  ad  aw-i  Cell'd  cWfldi  eodhi  «p*WR<J 
HR  ad.  6WoVtVjaHR  ad.  ^m^W  ad.  jm€ld  =d.  JSl  ad.  6W<*Wa>tR  ad. 

ad$i  add  V3\v  dl  ddc-il  6dl  d a>«i4l*ft  andiad  diC-t  SdHl  & 

6.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Kharegat  I.  C.  S.  for  bringing  home  to  my  mind  this 
significant  result  of  the  chronological  coincidence. 
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Before  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  passage  itself,  let  us  hear 
what  the  copyist  Fredun  Fr4marz  tells  us  of  the  history  of  the 
memorandum,  his  own  manuscript  and  of  its  orginals. 

“ This  was  written,”  he  declares,  “ from  an  old  book,  the  writer 
of  which  had  himself  transcribed  it  ” ( the  memorandum  not  the 
entire  manuscript)  “from  an  ancient  codex  of  the  Yazashne  in  the 
handwriting  of  Dastur  Hamji&r  R4m  SanjAnA. 

“ This  book  was  copied  in  Balsar  by  me,  Ervad  Fredun  Ervad 
Framarz,  Ervad  Rustam,  Ervad  Khurshed,  Ervad  Hoshang  San  j Ana 
on  the  blessed  day  Shahrivar,  the  blessed  month  Shahrivar,  Samvat 
1856.  The  name  of  the  writer  of  the  old  book  was  Ervad  Hormaz- 
yAr,  Ervad  Framroze  Ervad  Kamdin  Ervad  Kuka  Ervad  Hormazdyar 
Ervad  Padam,  and  he  transcribed  it  in  the  Samvat  year  1714. 1 have 
copied  my  book  from  his  original.  ” 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  material  differences  between  the 
paraphrase  of  Mr.  Bahmanji  Patell  and  the  actual  statements  of 
Fredun  Framarz,  and  nothing  perhaps  can  better  illustrate  the 
danger  of  relying  without  verification  even  on  the  most  careful 
writers  in  such  small  points. 

In  the  first  place,  Fredun  Framarz  of  the  BamboatwAlla  volume, 
does  not  at  all  assert  ( as  Mr.  Bahmanji  makes  him  do ) that  he 
copied  his  book  of  Yashts  and  Nirangs  from  the  Yazashne  codex  of 
Dastur  Hamjiar  Ram  SanjAnA.  What  he  really  says  is  that  he  did  so 
from  an  exactly  similar  collection  of  Yashts  and  Nirangs  transcribed 
in  Samwat  1714  by  Ervad  HormazyAr  Ervad  Framarz,  and  that  the 
latter  had  jotted  down  this  particular  memorandum  in  his  MS.  of 
Yashts  and  Nirangs  from  something  which  he  had  come  across  in 
the  Yazashne  codex  in  the  handwriting  of  Dastur  Hamjiar  RAm 
SanjAna.  Now  the  name  of  this  Dastur  Hamjiar  RAm  San  j An  A occurs 
in  JAsA’s  Revayet  of  1516  A.  C.7,  and  it  was  this  error  about  him 
whom  I knew  to  have  flourished  long  before  1658  A C.  ( Samvat  1714 ) 
that  made  me  entertain  serious  doubts  of  Mr.  Bahmanji’ s accuracy. 
But  I was  unable  to  pursue  the  inquiry  until  I obtained  an  inspection 
of  the  Bamboatwalla  volume,  and  then  discovered  in  the  collection 
of  Ervad  M.  R.  Unwalla  the  older  MS.  of  Ervad  HormazyAr  Framarz. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
itself,  which  I quote  again  for  facility  of  reference. 


7.  My  Revdyet  MS.  written  by  Mahrnush  Kaikobad,  A.  Y.  1022.  (1653  A.C. ) foL  97  r. 
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“a'qcl  WH  eR>>l  >U6l  W&R  anmu  y«  M 

3(1  SHtmi  atSHWni  «UHS  y'aSK^fl  «lU&  *HWHl  Mtf  ctkM 

»h'W*H  •HC-fl  «&U<1  4iW  aH&*Hl.” 

The  only  point  of  any  importance  here  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“ Thdnak .”  We  all  know  that  * thdnak  ’ is  used  for  “ the  place  or  seat 
of  a deity  or  idol’*  and  2ft  anURi  h\<b  WX*Hl  may 

be  taken  to  mean  that  “ the  Atash  belieram  was  lodged  or  installed 
on  its  seat  during  the  [ Faitishaham  ] Gahambar  [ of  Samvat  1475  ].” 
But  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  w ay  of  understanding  the 
five  words  in  this  sense,  for  if  we  do  so,  the  question  immediately 
arises,  “ In  what  town  or  village  was  it  so  installed  during  the  Gaham- 
bar of  Samvat  1475?”  Was  it  in  the  town  of  Navsari?  certainly  not,, 
for  almost  all  scholars  are  agreed  that  Navs&ri  is  out  of  the  question, 
that  Samvat  1475  ( A.C.  1419  ) is  absolutely  too  early.8  Indeed,  that  is 
the  hypothesis  from  which  we  all  start  and  which  we  cannot  now  go  back 
upon.  Well  then,  if  it  was  not  Navsari,  was  it  San  j an?  No,  certainly 
not  either,  for  if  Parsi  tradition  is  agreed  about  one  thing,  it  is  this 
that  the  first  Fire  Temple  was  consecrated  at  Sanjan  many  hundred 
years  before  Samvat  1475  ( 1419  A.  C.)  9 What  then  is  to  be  done? 
There  is  no  other  common  noun  sense  of  thdnak  that  will  serve,  and 
of  the  two  places  ( Navsari  and  Sanjan ) to  which  the  phrase  so  under- 
stood can  possibly  apply,  both  are  for  historical  reasons  inadmissible. 
It  follows  that  Thdndk  must  be  taken  as  a proper  noun,  and  “ Shri 
Atashbeheram  thdnak  padhd'iya”  will  then  mean”  the  firetemple 
Trent  to  or  wras  installed  at  Tliana.” 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  present  town  of  Thana  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Silhara  inscriptions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
as  Shri  Sthanak.  The  Shri  is  a mere  honorific  and  Dr.  Fleet  under- 
standing it  as  nothing  else  has  actually  written  the  name  “ Sthanak ” 
only  every  where. 10  Indeed,  the  expressions  “ Shri  Mumbdi  bandar d,r 
and  “ Shri  Surat  bandard  ” are  used  even  now  on  ceremonial  occasi- 
ons and  wrere  all  but  universally  employed  in  the  commercial  and 
even  private  correspondence  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

8.  B.  B.  Patell,  Parsi  Prakdsh>  5,  note.  J.  J.  Mody,  A Few  Events  in  Early  Parsi 
History,  52-3. 

9.  Bombay  Gazetteer  XIII,  Part  i.  249. 

Mody,  A Few  Events,  11 — 13. 

Patell,  Parsi  Prakash,  1. 

10.  Kanarese  Dynasties,  Bombay  Gazetteer  I,  i,  542-3*4- 
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The  essential  form  therefore  is  “ Sthdnak  ” and  this  is  actually 
found  to  occur  in  a grant  of  Bhojadeva  II.  of  Saka  1113,  A.  0.  1191 
in  which  his  father  Yijayaditya  Silhara  of  Karhad  is  said  to  have 
“ reinstated  in  their  territory  the  fallen  lords  of  the  province  of 
Sthcinaka  or  Thana.”11  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  form 
“ Sthanaka1’  would  by  the  elision  of  the  sibilant  become  “ Thanak  ” 
as  Sthdneshwar,  becomes  Thaneshwar,1 **  Sthankundura,  Talgund,13 
Mulasthana,  Multan.14 

But  all  doubts  on  the  matter  are  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that 
the  town  or  district  of  Thdna  IS  ACTUALLY  SPOKEN  OF  AS 
“ THANAK  ” in  a Sanscrit  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  There  is  in 
the  Tanjore  Palace  Library  a sort  of  political  Cyclopoedia  written  by 
the  Western  Chalukya  king  Someshwardeva,  called  Abhildshtirtha- 
chintamani ,15  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this 
work  there  is  a list  of  sixteen  towns  and  countries  famous  in  those 
days  for  “ producing  silk  and  other  cloths.  ” The  names  of  all  these 
were  taken  down  by  Dr.  Burnell  and  the  Note  has  been  found 
among  his  papers  and  published  by  his  coadjutor  Sir  Henry  Yule. 
Here  Thanaka  is  mentioned  for  its  silk  and  other  cloths  along  with 
China,  Mahachina,  Avantiskshetra  ( Ujjain  ),  Pandyadesha,  ( Madura. ) 
Anitavdta  ( Anahilvdd,  Gujerdt),  Mulasthana  (Multan,)  Yangadesha 
( Bengal ) etc.la  That  this  “ Thcmaka  ” is  no  other  than  our  TMna  is 
proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  facts  gathered  from  Arab  and 
Portuguese  writers.  Abul  Feda  (1275 — 1331  A.  C.)  speaks  of  Tana 
as  celebrated  for  producing  a kind  of  cloth  called  Tandsi.11  Later, 
and  in  the  days  of  its  decline,  the  Portuguese  historian  De  Barros 
( 1523-1552  A.  C.)  says  that  it  was  in  his  time  full  of  people  who  lived 
by  the  silk  trade  and  that  it  possessed  a thousand  silk  looms,18  and 
Dom  Joao  de  Castro  (A.  C.  1541)  informs  us  that  it  once  provided 
work  for  900  gold  cloth  and  1200  plain  cloth  hand-looms.1® 

But  there  is  an  older  record  still  in  which  the  same  form  occurs 
with  a very  slight  difference.  In  a Rashtrakuta  record  in  the  Dasa- 

1 1 . Bhandarkar,  History  of  the  Deccan,  255  ; Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynasties,  544,  548,  570. 

12.  Albiruni,  India,  tr.  Sachau  I.  199.  3 

13.  Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynasties,  287. 

34.  Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography.  233  ; Albiruni  I.  298. 

35*  Bhandarkar,  Deccan  221  ; Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynasties,  456. 

36.  Yule  and  Burnell  ; Hobson-Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  S.  V.  Burnell,  Classified  Index  of 
ianjore  Palace  Library,  141. 

3o*  *TU-e’  ^Ico  ed.  Cordier  II.  396.  Da  Cunha,  Bassein,  180. 

18.  Nairne,  Konkan,  37,  quoting  Decadas  VII,  224. 

39.  Bombay  Gazetteer.  XIV.  358. 
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vatara  temple  at  Elura,  Dantidurga  ( 754  A.  C. ) is  said  to  have 
subdued  the  Kings  of  Malwa,  Lata  and  Tanka  ( ).*°  Lata  is 
of  course  South  Gujarat  from  the  Mahi  or  the  Kim  to  the  Daman- 
gang&21  and  Tanka  ( ) is  most  probably  another  form  of  Thd/nak 

or  Th&na  which  with  the  elision  of  the  final  ‘ K ’ occurs  later  as  Thna 
in  the  Arab  writers  Mas’udi  (913  A.  C.  ),*3  Alberuni  (970-1031)  A 
C.,)*3  A1  Idrisi  ( 12th  Century)**  and  Ibn  Batuta  ( 1342 ).*5 

Well  then,  if  Thdnak  is  the  modern  Th&nd,  the  paragraph  will 
mean, 

“ R°z  Mahraspand  Mah  Shahrivar,  Ashad  Shud  5,  Wednesday, 
Samvat  1475,  the  Atashbeheram  went  to  or  was  installed  at  Thana 
during  the  Gahanbar.  The  Behedins  and  the  Anjuman  brought  it 
to  Navsari  after  it  had  been  taken  from  San j an  to  Bansda.  ” 

To  me,  this  appears,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge , as  the  only 
tenable  construction.  I know  that  the  question  is  a difficult  one 
and  I should  be  the  first  to  welcome  any  other  interpretation 
which  will  fit  in  not  only  with  the  ordinary  dictionary  meaning  of 
the  word  but  with  the  facts  of  Parsi  history , but  so  long  as  no  such 
suggestion  is  forthcoming,  I submit  that  this  is  deserving  of  careful 
consideration. 

Having  settled  the  meaning  of  the  words,  let  us  now  consider 
their  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  if  the  Sanjdn  Fire-temple  was  still  at 
Sanjan  in  lJf.19  A.  C.,  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  Sir  James  Camp- 
bell’s theory  of  that  town  having  been  sacked  and  its  Parsi 
colony  exterminated  by  AMuddin  Khilji’s  Alafkhan  or  Ulughkhan 
between  1295  and  1315  AC.  but  all  other  theories,  hypotheses  and 
conjectures  which  place  that  event  before  1J/.19  A.  C,  are  absolutely 
untenable. 

Secondly,  we  have  here  a confirmation  from  the  testimony  of 
Dastur  Hamjiar  Ram  Sanjana  who  was  living  in  1516  A.  C., — five  years 
only  after  the  death  of  Mahmud  Begada, — of  the  fact  asserted  by 


20.  Bhandarkar,  Deccan.  195;  Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynasties,  388.-9. 

21.  Fleet,  ibid,  310. 

22.  Prairies  d’Or.  I.  330-1;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  24. 

23.  India,  tr.  Sachau.  I.  203,205,409. 

24.  Elliot  and  Dowson  I.  89. 

25.  Yule,  Marco  Polo  II.  396;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  III.  619. 
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Bahman  Kaikobad  that  after  the  sack , the  sacred  fire  was  taken  to 
Bdnsdd  and  thence  brought  to  Navsdri.  This  testimony  is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  it  appears  from  the  Genealogy  ( Fihrist ) of  the 
San j ana  priests  that  this  Dastur  Hamjiar’s  father  Ram  was  actually 
the  son  of  Chhayan  Sahiar  himself,  20  one  of  the  three  priests  express- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Kissah  as  the  faithful  guardians  of  the  Iranshah 
during  the  critical  Bansdah  period. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  are  not  informed  why  the  Fire  of 
Bahram  was  thus  taken  from  Sanjan  to  Thana  in  1419  A.C.  We  can 
only  indulge  in  conjectures  of  our  own  about  the  reason,  and  though 
it  may  be  hazardous  to  do  so,  intelligent  surmises  have  their  own  uses 
in  history.  Let  us  first  of  all  inquire  then,  if  the  subsequent  annals 
of  the  Navsari  Fire- temple  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  obscurity. 
Now,  we  know  that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  sacred  fire  had 
during  troublous  times  of  tumult,  invasion  or  Mahratta  raids,  to  be 
transported  more  than  once  to  some  place  of  safety  for  fear  of  dese- 
cration, and  we  even  possess  contemporary  memoranda  of  the  priest- 
hood having  been  driven  to  this  course  on  at  least  three  occasions 
between  1733  A.C.  and  1803  A.C.  The  Pdrsi  Prakdsh  records,  on  the 
authority  of  a note  in  a Manuscript  belonging  to  Mobed  Ratanji 
Hoshangji  of  Balsar,  that  the  old  Sanjan  Iranshah  had  to  be  spirited 
away  one  night  in  1733  A.  C.  from  Navsari  to  Surat  on  account  of  a 
Pindara  or  Mahratta  raid,  and  that  the  Sanj&na  priests  returned  with 
their  sacred  charge  only  after  three  years  ( 1736  A.  C.  ),  when  things 
had  quieted  down.  The  same  chronicler  notes,  under  the  events  of 
1776  A.  C.  from  an  old  Fihrist  of  the  Navsari  Dar-i-Mihr , that  the 
Atash  Behram  then  but  recently  consecrated  at  that  town,  had  to  be 
carried  off  one  night  to  Surat  and  installed  temporarily  in  Dadabhai 
Manekji  Sheth’s  Haveli  on  account  of  a great  Mahratta  incursion  or 
raid  ($U<£1  Uli)  in  Navsari  itself.  23  Lastly,  we  learn  from  an  entry  in 
a Miscellaneous  Note-book  of  the  late  Dastur  Erachji  Sohrabji  Meherji 
Rana’s,  that  in  Samvat  1859  ( A.C.  1803),  the  Navsari  fire  had  to  seek 
an  asylum  once  more  in  Surat  on  account  of  some  invasion  or  inroad, 
and  to  be  kept  some  where  in  the  suburb  of  Rustampura.  29 

26  Dastur  Jamaspji  Sohrabji  Mehrji  Rana’s  Manuscript  Genealogies  of  all  the  Athornans 
in  India  and  a Sanjand  fihrist  (MS.)  kindly  procured  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Bharda  B.  A. 

27  Parsi  Prakash , 0,33. 

28  Parsi  Prakash,  53-4,  Note. 

29  Navsari  Dastur  Meherji  R£n£  Library,  MS.  F 53. 
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Now,  1733,  1776  and  1803  A.  C.  were  all  years  of  confusion  and 
disturbance  in  Gujrat.  Pilaji  Gaikwad  was  assassinated  in  the  year 
1732  A.  C.  at  the  instigation  of  the  viceroy  Abheysingh  80  and  Umabai 
Dabhade  and  Damaji  Gaikwad,  determined  to  take  vengeance, 
overran  the  province  in  the  usual  Mahratta  fashion.  1776  A.  C.  fell  in 
the  First  Mahratta  war,  and  1803  A.  C.  in  the  second  great  contest 
of  the  same  name.  If  we  once  suppose  then  that  the  San j an  Fire 
temple  had,  for  some  reason,  to  be  temporarily  removed  to  Thana  in 
1419  A.  C.,  we  are  at  once  led  to  inquire  if  there  was  at  the  time  in 
the  political  condition  of  that  part  of  the  Northern  Concan  anything 
corresponding  to  the  Gujrat  disturbances  of  1733,  1776  and  1803. 

The  Musulman  chronicles  of  the  Gujrat  and  Bahmani  dynasties 
fail  to  give  a satisfactory  answer,  but  some  light  is  forthcoming, 
though  not  of  the  very  clear  or  quite  trustworthy  sort  from  the 
legendary  annals  of  certain  Hindu  Castes  which,  though  they  received 
scant  notice  in  the  last  century  from  Mr.  Nairne,81  Dr.  Gerson  Da 
Cunhasa  and  Sir  James  Campbell83  have  been  recently  taken  more 
seriously  by  Mr.  Edwardes  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
these  local  legends  which  are  very  conflicting  and  hopelessly  defective 
in  chronological  accuracy.  I shall  therefore  give  the  substance  only, 
to  enable  you  to  form  your  own  estimate  of  their  worth. 

In  a Mahratti  chronicle  called  the  Bimbakhyan  and  elsewhere 
we  are  told  that  a Bimbraja  or  Bhimdeo  established  himself  as  ruler 
of  the  North  Concan  and  made  the  island  of  Mahim  near  Bombay 
his  capital  about  Shaka  1216  ( 1294  A.  C. ) One  account  makes  this  Bimb 
Raja  a son  of  Ramdeo  Yadava  of  Deogiri,  another  a Solanki  prince 
from  Anahilvada,  and  the  Palshikar  Brahmans  and  others  aver  that 
they  came  over  with  him  from  Paithan  on  the  Godavary.  But  this 
is  not  all.  “ Kanoj,  Gorakhpur,  Udaipur,  Anahilvada,  Champaner  and 
Paithana  are  each  mentioned  as  his  place  of  origin,  and  by  their 
very  number  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  traditionary  tale  of  his 
eoming  has  been  much  embroidered. ,,s*  This  Bhimdeo  is  said  to  have 
lived  upto  Shaka  1225  ( 1303  A.  C. ) and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 

30  Grant  Duft,  History  of  the  Marathas,  I,  437. 

31.  History  of  the  Konkan,  27. 

32.  Origin  of  Bombay,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  1900  (Extra  Number),  34-7. 

33.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII,  Pt.  I,  62-63. 

34.  Edwardes,  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City  and  Island,  II,  15, 
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son  Pratapbimb  or  Pratapsliah  to  whom  moreover  is  credited  the 
erection  of  another  Capital  city  named  Pratappur  ( Pardapur ) at 
Marol  in  Salsette.  Pratapshah,  the  son,  is  alleged  to  have  been,  after 
a reign  of  28  years,  defeated  and  slain  in  1331  A.  C.  by  his  brother 
in-law,  Nagardeo  of  Cliaul,  who  is  declared  in  his  turn  to  have 
succumbed  in  1348  A,  C.  to  Malik  Niku,  a Musulman  invader  from 
Vadnagar  in  Gujerat.  Very  little  indeed  is  Jcncnvn  of  the  history  of 
the  North  Concan  “ upto  the  establishment,  ” I am  quoting  from  Miv 
Edwardes,  “ of  the  beneficent  authority  of  the  Gujrat  Sultans,  x X X 
“ During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  of  Gujerat,  Malik-us-  Sharq,  a 
Gujerat  noble  of  renown  was  posted  for  some  years  at  Mahim  and, 
in  addition  to  instituting  a proper  survey  of  the  land,  did  a great  deal 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  system.  About  the  same  date 
occurred  the  great  rebellion  of  the  Bhongles,  the  descendants  of  Bhirn- 
raja’s  Bhandari  Sardars,  who  were  men  of  considerable  importance 
and  Avealth.  According  to  one  account,  the  Bhongles  excited  disaffec- 
tion among  the  subjects  of  the  Ahmedabad  monarch,  and  having 
thereby  seized  the  island  of  Mahim  and  its  dependencies  successfully 
held  them  for  eight  years  against  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah.  Others  opine 
that  the  rule  of  the  Bhongles  was  of  a longer  period,  but  whatever 
the  duration  of  their  supremacy  may  have  been,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  the  nature  of  their  public  actions  could  not  have  conduced  to  a 
very  firm  establishment  thereof.  According  to  the  Bimbdkhydn , these 
Sirdars  could  not  command  the  allegiance  of  a discontented  people 
among  whom  the  ride  of  the  Bhongles  was  synonymous  with  everything 
false,  disrderly  and  corrupt  in  the  administration  of  a Country.”35 

But  these  traditions  have  not  been  permitted  to  stand  alone.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  bolster  them  up  by  “ three  Persian  documents” 
which  have  been  supposed  to  throw  valuable  light  not  only 
on  the  history  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  but  extolled  for  providing 
the  true  solution  of  the  Sanjan  question.36 

These  papers  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Mr  Narayan 
Vithal  Yaidya’s  Mahratti  history  of  “ Deshastha  Shukla  Yajurvedi 
Brahmans  ” ( 1884 ) and  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Edwardes  in  the 
“ Rise  of  Bombay  ” ( 1900  ),  but  having  subsequently,  in  close  exa- 
mination with  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  seen  reasons  to  regard  them  as 
spurious,  no  notice  was  taken  of  them  in  the  later  “ Gazetteer  of  the 


35,  Edwardes,  Rise  of  Bombay,  24-5, 

36.  Times  of  India,  19-11-1912,  Jame  Jamshed,  23-4-1913. 
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City  of  Bombay,  ” except  in  the  following  candid  and  cautionary 
footnote,  “Three  Persian  documents  printed  in  Vaidya’s  Shukla 
Yajurvedi  Bra&hmana  are  quoted  in  Edwardes’  Rise  of  Bombay, 
pp.  25-6,  as  further  proof  of  Bimb’s  ascendancy.  But  of  these  two 
bear  seals  showing  that  they  are  copies  made  in  A.  H.  1124,  while  the 
third  bears  date  A.  H.  819,  A.  D.  1416,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Bedar 
Sultan  Alauddin  Ghazi,  whereas  the  Deccanis  did  not  occupy  Mahim 
till  A.  D.  1429.”  37 

But  there  are  stronger  and  much  more  conclusive  reasons  for 
looking  with  suspicion  upon  these  papers.  The  first  paper  is  said  to  be 
a Firman  or  Persian  Sanad  reissued  during  the  Musulman  regime  of  a 
Ddnpatra  given  by  Bimbraja  to  Purushottam  Kavle, 

gg&IFft  m 1^37  ^55.38  The  Musulman 

sovereign  who  is  said  to  have  issued  it  is  not  even  named,  nor  is  the 
year  of  reissue  mentioned,  and  these  defects  are  by  themselves  suffici- 
ent to  condemn  the  paper.  But  letting  that  alone,  we  find  that  in 
the  very  first  line,  the  date  of  Bimbraja’s  “ Danpatra  is  said  to 
have  been  “ 28th  Zilhajjah,  708  Fasli,  1221  Hindi  ( Shaka).”  Now  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  this  Deccan  Fasli  year  which  is  a modifica- 
tion of  the  Hijri  reckoning  was  first  introduced  into  these  parts  only 
in  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan  about  1687  A.  C.  39  How  then  is  it  possible 
to  look  with  anything  but  distrust  on  a paper  in  which  it  is 
expressly  mentioned,  although  it  claims  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
North  Concan  so  early  as  1299  A.  C.  and  that  also  at  a time  when 
the  Mahomedans  had  scarcely  a footing  in  the  district  ? Moreover, 
Raja  Bimb  is  said  in  this  paper  to  have  purchased  the  Sirdesai  and 
Sirdeshpandye  Watan  of  certain  villages  from  Chagunabai  widow  of 
Govind  Mitkar  for  the  sum  of  24000  Riyals.  (J  ^ j).  Now  Riyals  are 
coins  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin  which  were  no  doubt  current 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  later  'centuries  in  these  parts,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  how  they  could  have  formed  the  general 
Measure  of  value  anywhere  in  India  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  century . This  statement  about  the  24000  Riyals  given  as 
purchase  money  recurs  in  the  other  two  Persian  papers  also.  40  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Mahratti  versions,  the  word  Hone  is  substituted  by 

37  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City  and  Island  II,  17,  Note: 

38  Vaidya,  Shukla  Yajurvedi  Brahmana,  Appendix,  p.  1 

39  Grant  Duff,  History  of  Mahrattas,  I 106  ; Cowasji  Patell’s  Chronology,  52. 

40  Vaidya,  Appendix,  23,38. 
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the  translator,  and  in  one  case  the  word  Riytil  is  inserted  side  by 
side  with  Hone  in  brackets,  41  but  that  cannot  save  the  Persian 
originals,  every  one  of  which  is  branded  with  suspicion  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  as  much  as  they  bear  the  dates  1299  A.  C.  (1221  Shaka,) 
1414  A.  C.  ( 817  A.  H. ) and  1496  A.  C.  (901  A.  H.)  43  all  dates  anterior 
to  the  year  of  the  first  advent  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  ( 1498  ). 

The  second  paper  is  dated  817  A.  H.  ( 1414  A.  C. ) and  is  stamped 
with  the  seals  of  four  officials  in  which  the  words  1 

^UaJU  ^ f A*  “ First  year  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Alauddin  Ghazi ,”  43 
stare  every  one  who  can  read  Persian  in  the  face.  Now  this  Alauddin 
Bahmani  [ the  Second*']  came  to  the  throne  only  in  888  A.  H.  ( 1435 
A.  C.  ) according  to  Ferishta.43  And  it  is  not  Ferishta  alone  who 
says  so.  The  Burhan-i-Massir,  another  excellent  chronicle  of  that 
dynasty  ( written  1604-1608  A.  C.)  which  often  differs  from  Ferishta, 
is  in  complete  accord  with  him  on  this  point.  44  The  Tabakat-i-Akbari 
also  has  the  identical  year  for  the  accession.  45  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  numismatic  evidence,  which  in  all  cases  of  doubt  is  invaluable, 
tells  exactly  the  same  tale.  Not  a coin  has  been  ever  found  of 
Alauddin  Shah  II  of  an  earlier  date  than  838  A.  H.  ( 1435  A.  C. ) or  of 
a later  date  than  865  A.  H,  ( 1461  A.  C.  )46  This  discrepancy  in  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the  paper, 
and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  another  proof  of 
spuriousness,  the  use,  namely,  of  the  word  “ Rupee  ” of  which 

Abul  Fazl  explicitly  says  that  “ it  was  first  introduced  in  the  time 
of  Sher  Khan47  ” (1540-5  A.  C. ) 

The  third  paper  ( dated  901  A.  H.  1496  A.  C.  ) contains,  among 
other  things,  some  precious  specimens  of  historical  truth.  The  original 
passage  is  such  a jumble  of  fact  and  fiction,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  give  an  exact  translation,  but  the  substance  is 
briefly  this.  In  the  year  1208  Shaka  ( 1286  A.  C. ),  Suryvanshi 
Ramdeo  Rana  of  Devgiri  and  his  son  Bimb^went  to  visit  Sultan 
Alauddin  Badshah  in  the  city  of  Bidar . Alauddin  bestowed  on 

41  Ibid  4. 

42  Ibid  2 1 , 24, 38.  In  the  translations,  the  date  is  said  to  be  1 4 1 6 A.  C. , but  this  is  an  error. 

43  Briggs,  II,  417,421  Ferishta,  Lucknow  edition.  I.  328. 

44  King,  Indian  Antiquary,  XXVIII  235. 

45  Lucknow  edition,  417 — 8. 

46  Gibbs,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  1881,  Pt,  III  91.  Codringron,  Ibid.  1898,  Pt.  II,  267; 
Thomas,  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi,  301.  H,  Nelson  Wright,  Calalogue  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  II  201.  47,  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,  S.  V.;. 
Abul  Fazl,  Ain-i-Akbariy  Blochmann’s  tr.  I 31. 
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Bimb,  the  title  of  Bimbshah  and  called  him  “ Son.  ” Next  year, 
however  the  Sultan  was  offended  by  something  that  they  had  done, 
took  back  Deogiri,  and  Ramdeo  was  put  to  death  in  Shaka  1210 
( 1288  A . C.).  Now,  there  are  in  this  paper  at  least  three  blunders  so 
gross  about  well  known  facts  as  to  make  it  all  but  worthless  as  an 
authority  for  statements  about  matters  unknown.  If  this  Ramdeo 
was  the  Yadava  ruler  of  Deogiri  and  this  Alauddin  was  the  Khilji 
Sultan  of  Delhi,  ( as  every  body  admits, ) how  could  the  father  and 
son  have  gone  to  Alauddin’s  Court,  in  1286  A.  C.,  nine  years  before 
the  date  of  his  accession  ( 1295  A.  C. ) ? Then  again,  Deogiri 'is  said 
to  have  been  taken  next  year,  that  is,  eight  years  before  Alaudin 
became  Sultan.  Lastly,  Ramdeo  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death 
in  1210  Shaka  (1288  A.  C.),  although  all  the  Musulman  historians 
explicitly  declare  that  he  was  alive  in  1309  A.  C.*s  ( 709-10  A.  H. ) 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  these  papers  are  not  genuine, 
and  everything  points  to  their  having  been  manufactured  in  their 
present  form  at  leasts  at  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century,  most  probably  about  1121  A.  H.  ( 1706  A.  C. ) the  Date 
stamped  on  the  seal  *of  the  Kazi  Mahammad  Kasim  who  is  stated  to 
have  certified  them. 

Those  of  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  recent 
literature  of  the  Sanjan  question  cannot  be  ignorant  that  two  out 
of  these  “ original  Persian  documents  ” have  been  repeatedly  cited 
and  their  importance  and  significance  for  Parsi  history  magnified 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Kakaria.  As  some  persons  may  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  how  Mr.  Kakaria  who  is  never  weary  of  extolling  his  own 
critical  sagacity  and  turning  up  his  nose  at  the  credulity  and 
unreasoning  faith  of  others  could  have  swallowed  these  spurious 
writings,  I will  quote  his  own  words, 

“ All  inquirers  have  assumed  that  the  Sanjan  Raja  was  under  the 
Hindoo  ruler  of  Gujerat  who  had  his  capital  at  Patan,  north  of  Ahmed- 
abad.  But  Sanjan  was  then  under  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Deogiri  in 
the  Deecati,  and  it  is  to  the  annals  of  the  Hindu  and  then  Maliome- 
dan  Kings  of  the  Deccan  that  we  must  look  for  some  new  light  on 
the  episode  of  the  Kisseh  about  the  destruction  of  that  town.  ” x X x 
According  to  some  original  Persian  documents  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century  printed  some  years  ago,  this  Bhimraja,  on  learning 

48  Barni,  Tarkh-i-Firoz  Shdht,  Elliot  and  Dowson,  III,  203,  Amir  Khusru, 
Thrikh-i-Aldi.  Ibid,  87.  Ferishta.  Briggs,  I,  371. 
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that  his  father  Ramdeo  was  attacked  by  Alauddin  Khilji  in  his 
capital  of  Deogiri,  the  modern  Daulatabad,  proceeded  southward  from 
his  state  of  Oodeypore  or  Udwada  and  took  possession  of  the  narrow 
strip  of  north  Concan  along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Bassein,  Salsette 
and  Bombay.  In  one  of  these  documents,  dated  1496,  that  is  already 
during  the  reign  of  Begada,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  Bhim 
took  Sanjan  and  built  fortification  walls,  leaving  there  a garri- 
son. * * * * As  said  above,  we  must  look  to  Deccan  history  for 

a likely  answer.  Among  the  documents  already  alluded  to  there  is 
one  dated  1416  from  which  it  appears  that  the  North  Concan  in 
which  Sanjan  lies  was  subject  to  the  Bahmani  Kings  of  the  Deccan 
in  those  days,  and  people  carried  their  disputes  to  Bidur,  the  capital 
of  these  kings  to  be  finally  adjudicated.  ” 49 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  how  explicitly  and  directly  Mr. 
Kakaria  has  relied  upon  these  papers,  nor  to  estimate  the  real  value 
of  the  light  thrown  by  their  means  on  the  Sanjan  question.  It  is 
plain  that  they  are  the  very  props  and  pillars  of  his  Bahmani  theory 
and  it  is  on  their  strength  that  we  have  been  asked  to  reject  Bahman 
¥ Kaikobad’s  narrative  of  the  Sack,  and  to  pin  our  faith  to  a conjecture 
about  Mahammad  Shah  Bahmani  having  exterminated  the  Parsi 
colony  because,  forsooth,  he  is  said  to  have  once  marched  towards 
Navsari,  fifty  miles  north  of  Sanjan,  and  to  have  “found  the  country 
abounding  in  game.”  I ! 49 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I have  entered  into  this 
discussion,  but  every  historical  inquirer  has  a duty  to  perform  and  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  sound  the  note  of  warning  to  fellow 
students,  especially  in  a case  like  this,  where  six  years  after  Mr. 
Edwardes  ( who  was  the  first  to  refer  to  them),  had  publicly  declared 
these  papers  to  be  sophisticated,  they  have  once  and  again  been  held 
up  as  incontrovertible  proofs  of  a fanciful  conjecture  about  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  our  people  in  this  country. 

The  name  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
by  me  in  this  paper,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  public  the  following 
letter  if  only  in  justice  to  that  gentleman. 

Bombay , iyth  November  1913. 

^ Dear  Professor  Hodivala, 

In  reference  to  our  conversation  yesterday,  I think  it  only  right 
to  say  that  the  three  documents  which  I quoted  in  my  “ Rise  of 
49  Times  of  India,  19-11.1912.  See  also  Jdme  Jamshed,  23-6,  April  1913. 

DASTOCR  N.  D.  MINOCHEHR.  HOMJl  M.A. 

PETIT  F ASA  Li  ATASH-KADEH, 

44,  Nv\v  Marine  Lines,  Fort, 

BOMBAY,  1,  (Tele:  24  20  73). 
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Bombay  ” in  1901  as  further  proof  of  the  ascendancy  of  Raja  Bimb 
were  taken  direct  from  Vaidyds  work . When  six  years  later,  I was 
engaged  in  compiling  the  Bombay  City  Gazetteer,  I asked  the  late 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  to  write  the  Hindu  period  of  the  island’s  history, 
and  in  connection  with  his  note  on  the  subject,  we  together  discussed, 
among  other  things,  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  these  three 
Persian  documents.  Mr.  Jackson  was  definitely  of  opinion  that  the 
three  documents  were  not  reliable , and  that  they  might  have  been 
manufactured  at  a later  date  than  that  at  which  they  purport  to  have 
been  drawn  up.  After  hearing  all  he  had  to  say — and  he  was  a 
critical  scholar — I came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  right  and  that 
these  Persian  documents  are  not  historical.  In  consequence,  no  mention 
was  made  of  them  in  the  Gazetteer  and  Mr.  Jackson,  moreover, 
inserted  the  footnote  at  page  17  of  the  second  volume  of  the  City 
Gazetteer,  which  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  rejecting  their 
authenticity.  As  you  rightly  point  out,  the  use  of  the  word  “ Riyals” 
is  another  reason  for  suspecting  their  doubtful  origin  and  for  the 
reasons  given  both  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  1906  and  by  yourself  in  our 
conversation  yesterday,  I feel  convinced  that  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  and  that  they  are  not  authentic. 

The  History  Chapter  of  the  Bombay  City  Gazetteer  gives  briefly 
all  that  we  definitely  know  of  Raja  Bimb  and  the  people  of  his  age 
and  a good  deal  of  our  account  of  him  is  purely  traditional.  But 
though  definite  proof  is  lacking,  I feel  certain  that  Raja  Bimb  did 
rule  over  Mahim  and  that  at  a later  date  the  Bhongles  headed  a revolt 
against  his  successors. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

S.  M.  EDWARDES 

These  papers  disposed  of,  let  us  now  turn  once  more  to  the  tradi- 
tional statements  themselves  and  consider  them  on  their  own  merits 
without  being  prejudiced  against  them  by  any  unwise  attempt  to 
prop  them  up  by  u original  Persian  documents  ” so-called,  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a detailed  exa- 
mination of  the  legends  about  Bimb  Raja,  concerning  which  all  sorts 
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of  opinions  have  been  held.  50  The  least  unfavourable  is  that  of  th® 
most  recent  investigators,  Mr.  Edwardes  and  Mr.  Jackson.  “Yet 
with  all  this  conflict  of  testimony,”  we  read  in  the  Gazetteer  of  the 
City  of  Bombay,  “ one  must  in  the  end  accept  the  fact  that  a king 
named  Bimb  ruled  in  Salsette  about  A.  D.  1300,  that  he  made  Mahim 
in  Bombay  his  capital  and  granted  various  offices  and  rent-free  lands 
to  his  followers.  ” 51  As  for  the  point  of  greatest  interest  to  us  today, 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Northern  Concan  about  If  19  A.  C.,  Mr. 
Edwardes  is  confident  that  “ some  revolt  against  Mahomedan  rule  in 
which  the  Bhandaris  played  a leading  part  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  resulted  in  the  temporary  eclipse  of  the  overlord - 
ship  of  the  Ahmedabad  Sultans 

The  traditional  accounts  of  the  Bhongle  revolt  may  or  not  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  fact.  Some  say  that  it  took  place  in  1350 
A.  C.52  Others  place  it  at  a later  period,  sometime,  that  is,  after  1411 
A.  C.,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Sultan  Ahmedshah  of  Gujarat 
against  whom  they  believe  it  to  have  been  raised.  Some  declare 
that  it  lasted  for  eight  years,  others  that  it  was  of  longer  dura- 
tion.53 Some  are  positive  that  it  was  the  work  of  Nathrao  Bhongle, 
others  believe  some  of  his  descendants  to  have  been  the  leaders.5* 
But  the  tales  of  their  “ false,  disorderly  and  corrupt  ” administration 
and  all  the  other  incidental  references,  point  to  a period  of  general 
disorder  and  migovernment  due  to  the  absence  of  a central  authority. 
There  is  therefore,  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  when 
the  district  around  Sanjan  was  a prey  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  two 
rival  Musulman  poivers  and  the  local  Hindu  chieftains , 55  the  Pars! 
priests  were  compelled  by  the  actual  or  apprehended  violence  of  some 
local  tyrant  or  powerful  invader,  to  fly  with  their  most' precious  posse- 


50  Nairne,  (Konkan,  27  ) says,  “it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  try  to  connect  these 
legends  with  real  history,  when  there  is  nothing  to  enable  us  to  advance  beyond  the  region  of 
conjecture.  ” Sir  J,  Campbell  ( Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII,  Pt  i,  62)  thinks”  the  correctness  of 
the  story  is  doubtful  ” and  calls  Bhim  “the  legendary  King  of  Mahim”  (XIV,  344).  Dr, 
Gerson  da  Cunha  ( Origin  of  Bombay,  34  ) opines  that  “ with  two  exceptions,  there  is  little 
that  is  worth  recording  about  him  ”[  Bimb  ] and  that  “the  Hindu  period  of  the  history  of 
Bombay  is  thoroughly  confused  in  names,  dates  and  facts,”  ( ib,  35  ). 

51  Gazetteer  of  the  City  of  Bombay,  II,  20. 

52  S.  M.  Nayak,  History  of/the  Parbhus,  61. 

53  Edwardes,  Rise  of  Bombay,  24-5,  Gazetteer,  II,  20.  54  Ibid, 

55  A land-grant  stone  dated  Shaka  1354  ( 1432  A.  C.  ) of  a Hindu  chief  with  a 
Devanagari  inscription  has  been  found  in  Sanjan  itself.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV,  303  ; 
XIII.  ii.  441  note.  Another  dated  Shaka  1273,  (1351  A.  C.)  has  been  found  at  Sonavli,  ib.  314, 
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ssion,  the  Fire  of  Bahrain,  from  the  unfortified  township  of  Sanjan  to 
the  stronghold  of  Thana,  defensible  as  it  was  both  by  sea  and  land. 

And  here  I may  be  permitted  to  invite  your  attention  to  a 
passage  in  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  enig- 
matical, and  of  which  no  one  so  far  as  I know,  has  yet  perceived  the 
historical  significance.  I venture  to  think,  however,  that  in  the  light 
of  the  above  explanation,  it  can  be  used  to  elucidate  and  be  itself  eluci- 
dated by  this  most  interesting  memorandum.  After  relating  that 
the  refugees  from  Diu  stayed  300  years  in  Sanjan  and  continued  for 
another  200  years  to  spread  into  the  various  Gujarat  towns,  (Navsari, 
Broach,  Cambay,  Anklesar,  Variav  and  Vankaner ),  Baliman  Kaiko- 
foad  says. 
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“ In  those  days,  the  decree  of  fate  fell  upon  the  families  of  the 
Dasturs  who  abode  in  the  town  of  Sanjan  : I do  not  know  what  be- 
came of  those  Dasturs  [ or  where  they  went  ].  There  was  a Dastur 
then,  virtuous,  of  good  intentions  and  eloquent;  the  name  of  that 
Dastur  was  Khushmast  and  his  steps  were  always  in  the  ways  of  good- 
ness. His  son’s  name  was  Khujastah  and  he  delighted  in  performing 
the  Baj  and  Barsam  ceremonies,  x x x When  some  years  had  passed 
over  him,  the  heavens  became  untoward  in  this  manner.  ” ( Mahmud 
Begada  heard  of  the  Raja  of  Sanjan  &c. ). 

What  then  was  this  “ decree  of  fate,  ” this  ba?  ^ which  befell 
the  Dasturs  of  Sanjan  a few  years  before  the  reign  of  Mahmud 
Begada  ( 1459-1511  A.  C. ) ? May  it  not  be  that  this  calamity  of  which 
Bahman  speaks  so  darkly  and  of  the  nature  of  which  he  candidly  con- 
fesses his  ignorance,  was  connected  in  some  way  with  this  event,  this 
very  migration  of  the  sacred  fire  to  Thana  of  which  not  only  the  Parsi 
date  but  the  Hindu  Tithi,  unlike  that  of  any  other  event  save  one 
in  our  early  history,  has  been  carefully  recorded  and  preserved  ? It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  event  itself  of  which  the  date  was  so 


56  M.  R.  Unwalla’s  lithographed  text  of  Darab  Iiormazdyar’s  Rewayet,  II,  349- 
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meticulously  noted  down,  must  have  been  an  important  and  memo- 
rable one,  though  the  actual  circumstances  have  been  blotted  out  of 
the  popular  memory.  All  the  same,  Bahman’s  expressions  show  that 
there  was  a faint  but  distinct  recollection  in  his  day  of  some  great 
calamity  in  which  the  priestly  families  who  were  the  guardians  of 
the  Iranshah  had  been  especially  involved.  The  blow  had  fallen 
most  heavily  upon  the  sacredotal  order  and  the  memorandum  before 
us  points  in  the  same  direction,  in  as  much  as  it  records  the  date  on 
which  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives  with  their  sacred 
charge  to  Thana. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  disorder  and  misgovemment,  if 
not  actual  anarchy  prevailed  in  the  North  Concan  during  some 
years  immediately  preceding  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Gujarat  Sultans  in  the  district . Fortunately,  it  is 
possible  to  predicate  the  exact  date  of  that  event  from  the 
Musulman  historians.  We  have  the  explicit  declaration  of  the 
Tabcikat-i-Akbari , that  after  a good  deal  of  fighting  near  Thana  and 
Mahim  between  the  Gujaratis  and  the  Bahmanis,  the  entire  district 
was  incorporated  into  his  dominions  by  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah  I of 
Gujarat,  ( the  grandfather  of  the  Begada)  in  1430-1431  A.  C.57  A study 
of  the  original  authorities  shows  that  between  the  decline  of  the 
Tughlak  power  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  Century  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Gujarat  overlordship,  the  North  Concan 
became  a happy  hunting-ground  for  the  old  Hindu  Nayaks  and  chief- 
tains who  attempted  to  reassert  their  hereditary  sway  over  these 
parts.55  These  last  acknowledged  or  repudiated,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  overlordship  of  the  Gujarat  or  Bahmani  rulers  who  were 
each  struggling  for  the  sole  dominion  in  the  district  and  between 
whom  the  Northern  Concan  was  torn  by  internecine  conflict  until 
the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  repeated  defeats  of  the 
Bahmani  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  in  1430-31. 


57  Lucknow  edition,  459.  Bayley,  Gujarat,  116-8.  Briggs,  Ferishta,  IV  ,28-30.  Text, 
Lucknow  edition,  II,  188. 

58  There  was  a Hindu  Rai  in  Mahim  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Fatah  Khan, 
son  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  about  1432  A.  C.  (Bayley,  Gujarat,  116  note,  120  ; Tabakat-i- 
Akbari . Lucknow  edition,  460.  See  also  Briggs,  IV,  28  Ferishta,  and  Lucknow  Text,  I,  327, 
where  there  is  an  explicit  reference  to  numerous  Hindu  Rajas  having  become  masters  of  the 
Northern  Konkan. 
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Permit  me  now  to  sum  up  the  results,  such  as  they  are , for  want 
of  more  satisfactory  evidence , of  this  inquiry. 

First  then,  it  is  practically  certain  that  Roz  29,  Mah  6,  Ashad 
Shud  5,  Wednesday  1475  Vikram  Sam  vat  is  not  the  date  of  the 
installation  of  the  Sanjan  fire  at  Navsari,  but  of  some  other  event. 
Secondly,  if  the  Sanjan  fire  was  still  at  Sanjan  in  1475  Samvat 
(1419  A.  C.),  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Parsi  colony  had  not  been 
sacked,  nor  the  inhabitants  “ killed,  enslaved  and  driven  into  the 
hills  ” by  Alauddin  Khilji’s  viceroy  Alafkhan  or  Ulugh  Khan. 

Thirdly,  if  this  entry  can  be  traced  to  a statement  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dastur  Hamjiar  Ram,  a grandson  of  Chhayan  Sahiyar 
himself,  we  have  in  it  a remarkable  confirmation  by  an  almost  con- 
temporary witness  of  that  part  of  Baliman’s  account  which  relates 
to  the  Bansdah  episode. 

Let  me  also  mention  some  other  'probable  or  conjectural  conclu - 
sions  which  I regard  as  interesting  speculations , but  which  I shall  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  modify  or  reject  altogether  for  any  good 
reasons  that  may  be  forthcoming.  They  are, 

1.  That  the  sacred  fire  had,  for  some  reason,  to  be  removed  to 
Thana  during  the  Paitishahm  Gahambar  of  Vikram  Samvat  1475. 
(Roz  29-6,  Ashad  Shud  5,  Wednesday),  and  that  the  flight  was 
probably  due  to  some  invasion  or  raid  or  act  of  violence. 

2.  That  the  Northern  Konkan  in  which  Sanjan  is  situated  was, 
during  the  forty  years  which  intervened  between  the  decline  of  the 
Tughlak  powder  ( Circa  1390  A.  C. ) and  the  conquest  of  Thana  and 
Mahim  by  Ahmed  Shah  Gujarati  in  1430-31  A.  C.,  a prey  to  anarchy  and 
disorder  on  account  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  Bahmanis  and  the 
Gujaratis ; and  that  advantage  was  taken  of  this  state  of  things  by 
the  local  Hindu  Chieftains  among  •whom  the  so-called  Bhongle 
Sardars  who  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  raised  a revolt  against 
the  Musulmans  may  perhaps  be  included. 

3.  That  while  the  district  of  Sanjan  was  in  this  unsettled  state, 
the  Parsi  priests,  who  were  neither  Hindus  nor  Mahomedans  and  had 
reason  to  apprehend  the  hostility  of  both  the  warring  factions,  were 
overtaken  by  some  great  disaster  which  seemed  to  them  like  a 
“ decree  of  fate  ” and  that  this  calamity,  in  which  many  Parsi  priests 
perished  in  some  manner  unknown,  was  perhaps  identical  with  the 
flight  to  Thana  of  which  the  date  is  here  recorded. 


THE  SACK  OF  SANJAN. 


( A paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Zoroastrian 


Research  on  11th  October,  1918,) 


HE  Sack  of  Sanjan  may  with  truth  be  called  the  standing1 


* puzzle  of  Parsi  History.  The  poetical  account  of  Bahman 
Kaikobad  San  j ana  is  well-known  to  the  general  reader,  has  been 
frequently  the  theme  of  animated  discussion  in  our  periodical 
literature,  and  European  as  well  as  Parsi  scholars  have  during 
the  last  eighty  years  been  strenuously  endeavouring  to  find  some 
extraneous  confirmation  of  Bahman’s  narrative.  So  early  as  1831, 
Dastur  Framji  Aspandiarji  Rabadi1  offered  the  suggestion  that  the 
Parsi  colony  of  Sanjan  must  have  been  exterminated  about  the  year 
1507,  A.  C.,  in  which  Mahmud  Begada  is  said  by  his  historians  to  have 
led  his  forces  against  the  Portuguese  and  to  have  halted  at  Damaun 
on  his  way  to  Bassein  and  Mahim.2 3 4  Thirteen  years  later,  Dr.  John 
Wilson  lent  the  weight  of  his  name  to  an  exactly  similar  supposition 
in  a note  appended  to  Eastwick’s  English  translation  of  the  Kisseh- 
i-Sanjan 3 and  Mr.  Dosabliai  Framji  submissively  followed  the 
Doctor  in  his  History  of  the  Par  sis*.  The  first  note  of  dissent 
was  not  sounded  until  twenty  years  later,  when  Mr.  Bahmanji 
Behramji  Patell  pointed  out  that  Alfkhan,  the  general  of  Mahmud 
who  must,  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  Doctor  and  the  Dastur, 
have  sacked  Sanjan  afiout  1507  A.  C.  was  stated  by  the  Musulman 
annalists  of  the  reign  to  have  rebelled  against  his  master  in  1494  A.  C., 
and  died  in  1496  A.  C.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Bahmanji  declared  that 

1.  Hddisandmah,  122,199  notes. 

2.  Mirdt-i-Sikcindari , Litho.  Text  ( Bombay,  1831 ),  126.  Fazlullah  Lutfullah’s  Trans;  75: 

Tarikh - i- Ferish ta , ( Lucknow  Text.),  II.  204. 

3.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  I.  182,  note. 

4.  History  of  the  Parsis,  First  Edition,  ( 1858),  16. 
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all  other  attempts  to  trace  any  reference  to  the  invasion  of  Sanjan  by 
the  Begada’s  battalions  in  the  Moslem  chronicles  had  been  hitherto 
attended  with  no  success,  though  of  course,  it  was  possible  that  a 
minor  expedition  against  a small  township  under  one  of  the  Sultan’s 
lieutenants  might  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  his 
historians.  He  concluded  with  the  pronouncement  that  “ looking  to 
the  surrounding  circumstances” — a conveniently  vague  phrase  which 
might  mean  anything  and  everything  and  also  nothing  at  all — the 
destruction  of  the  town  must  have  taken  place  within  the  first  ten 
years  of  Mahmud’s  accession,  i.  e.,  between  1459  and  1469  A.  C.5 
Dissatisfied  with  all  this  guess-work,  the  compiler  of  the  Bombay 
Gazetteer  went  off  at  a tangent  in  another  direction  altogether  and 
opined  that  the  Mahmud  Shah  of  the  Kisseh  was  not  Mahmud 
Begada  at  all,  because,  in  the  first  place,  “ all  authorities  were  agreed6 
that  after  long  wanderings,  the  Sanjan  fire  was  brought  to  Navsari 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century  ( 1419 ),”  and  because,  in  the  second,  “ the 
completeness  of  Alp  Khan’s  conquest  of  Gujarat  left  little  doubt  that 
Sanjan  fell  to  his  arms.”  7 8 Sir  James  Campbell’s  high  authority  and 
the  official  imprimatur  have  contributed  not  a little  to  secure 
for  this  view  a few  adherents  among  our  own  people  and 
Mr.  Dosabhai  Framji,s  Mr.  Pallonji  B.  Desai 9 and  some  others  also  for 
whom  the  reversal  of  popular  verdicts  possesses  a strange  sort  of 
attraction  have  followed  his  lead. 


5.  Tarsi  Prakdsh , 5 note. 

6.  There  is  no  such  agreement.  On  the  contrary,  almost  all  Parsi  writers  now  recog4 

nise  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  date  with  well-ascertained  historical  facts. 
Parsi  Prakdsh , 5,  note : J.  J.  Mody,  A Few  Events  in  the  Early  History  of  the 
Parsis,  53-61. 

7.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XlII.  Part  i.  250.  note.  The  conquest  was  so  far  from  being 

complete  that  the  Konkan  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Musulman 
histories  of  the  period.  I hope  to  examine  the  whole  question  and  the  unwari'anteco 
assumptions  on  which  this  opinion  is  based  in  another  paper. 

8.  History  of  the  Parsis,  ( Second  Edition ),  I.  43. 

Tdrikhd-Shahdn-i-Iran.  II.  394-399. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  problem  that  we  have  to  solve  is  merely 
this  : To  find  in  the  authentic  annals  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty  some 
mention  of  an  invasion  of  the  district  of  Sanjan  or  some  place  or 
places  in  its  immediate  vicinity  by  the  armies  of  Mahmud  Begada 
and  under  a commander  named  Alf  or  Ulugh  Khan ; or,  failing  an 
express  reference  to  Aifkhan  or  Ulugh  Khan  as  general,  some  proofs 
of  a person  so  called  having  occupied  a position  of  trust  and  import- 
ance in  the  reign  of  that  Sultan.  We  have  seen  the  solution  put 
forward  with  no  little  hesitation  by  Dastur  Framji  Rabadi  and  Dr. 
Wilson.  We  have  also  noticed  that  the  Compiler  of  the  Gazetteer 
finding  an  Ulugh  Khan  and  an  Alf  Khan  mentioned,  the  one  as 
conqueror,  (1295-1297  A.  C. ) and  the  other  as  viceroy  ( 1300-1315  A.  C. ) 
of  Gujarat  under  Alauddin  Khilji,  cut  the  knot  by  supposing  that 
Bahman,  while  correctly  informed  as  to  the  name  of  the  lieutenant 
was  mistaken  about  the  personality  of  the  sovereign , and  muddled 
up  two  names  so  easily  distinguishable , at  least  by  a Persian  scholar, 
as  Alauddin  Mohammad  Khilji  and  Nasiruddin  Mahmud  Begada.10 

In  1905,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Jivanji  J.  Mody  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  examined  the  question  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  an  Alf  Khan  was  governor  of  Morasa  under  Mahmud,  that 
he  rebelled  against  his  sovereign  in  1494  A.  C.,  was  pardoned  and 
again  taken  into  favour,  but  consigned  soon  afterwards  for  a wanton 
murder  to  prison,  where  he  died  either  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by 
poison  in  1496  A.  C.  (901  A.  H.).  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Bahmanji 
Patell  had  shoivn  long  before  that  Alf  Khan  was  a distinguished 
officer  of  Mahmud’s  and  had  made  his  rebellion  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Hadisanamah  suggestion.  The  new  thing  in 
Ervad  Jivanji’s  paper  was  the  attempt  to  put  forward  the  date  1490 
A C.  for  the  Sack,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  army 
sent  in  895  A.  H.  ( 1490  A.  C. ) by  Sultan  “ Mahmud  against  Dabhol 
near  Ratnagiri,  where  Bahadur  Gilani  was  carrying  on  piracy.” *  11 

In  support  of  this  conjecture,  Ervad  Jivanji  quoted  the  following 
two  sentences  from  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari. 

“ When  the  land  army  reached  Agahi  ( Agasi)  and  Basai  (Bassein) 
on  the  borders  of  Gujarat  and  the  Dakhin,  the  regents  for  Sultan 

10.  European  scholars  unacquainted  with  Persian  often  mix  up  Mahammad  and 
Mahmud , two  names  really  so  different  that  a writer  like  Bahman  would  be  as  far  from 
confounding  the  one  with  the  other  as  an  Englishman  from  jumbling  up  John  and  fames . 

11.  A Few  Events  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Parsis,  42-3. 
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Mahmud  Bahmani  reflected,  that  Sultan  Mahmud  Gujarati  had  been 
a patron  to  their  Kings.  + + +A  letter  was  sent  to  Sultan  Mahmud 
Gujarati,  stating  that  the  armies  of  the  Dakhin  were  his  faithful 
friends  but  they  required  that  he  would  give  orders  that  his  army 
should  stop  where  it  was,  as  the  punishment  of  Bahadur  appertained 
to  them.”  12 

To  the  above,  the  Shams-ul-Ulama  appended  the  following 
comments  of  his  own. 

ct  We  see  then  that  in  about  1490  A.  D..  Sultan  Mahmud’s  army 
had  come  up  to  Bassein.  So  it  appears  that  it  was  at  this  time,  e., 
1490  A.D.  that  Alaf  Khan,  one  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  officers,  may  have 
attacked  Sanjan  which  was  on  the  way  of  the  march  of  his  army  to 
Bassein.”13 

I am  afraid  that  Ervad  Jivanji  has,  by  laying  undue  stress  upon 
the  inadequate  account  of  the  transaction  in  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari 
“ shunted  the  car  of  inquiry  on  to  the  wrong  line.”  Indeed,  that 
account  is  so  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  to  have  constrained  Sir 
E.  C.  Bayley,  its  translator,  to  declare  in  a note  that  “ it  slurs  over 
the  disagreeable  part  of  the  narative”1*  But  taking  both  the  sentences 
relied  upon  by  Ervad  Jivanji,  and  interpreting  them  most  favourably, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  not  a word  is  said  therein  about 
any  conquests  made  by  the  land  army  or  of  any  military  operations 
undertaken  by  it.  All  that  is  implied  is  that  it  reached  Agahi  and 
Bassein  and  did  not  advance  further , because  the  Bahmani  ministers, 
understanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  determined  to  be  before- 
hand with  Mahmud  and  took  prompt  measures  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance themselves,  lest  the  powerful  Gujarat  monarch  should  make  it 
a pretext  for  armed  interference  and  invasion  of  their  territory. 
But  let  us  see  now  if  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  itself  can  tell  us  anything 
more  about  the  incident.  Here  are  some  important  lines  not  quoted 
by  Ervad  Jivanji. 

“ The  Sultan  was  enraged  at  hearing  of  these  proceedings. 
[ Bahadur  Gilani’s  piratical  attacks  on  the  ports  of  Gujarat].  He  sent 

12.  A Few  Events  in  the  Early  Tiistory  of  the  Parsis,  42-3. 

13.  Ibid,  43. 

14.  Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  219,  note.  He  has  consequently  thought  it  his  duty  to 

supplement  it  from  other  sources. 
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Malik  Sarang  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  with  a large  army  and  fighting 
elephants  against  Dabhol  by  land,  and  by  sea  he  sent  three  hundred 
ships  filled  with  armed  men  and  furnished  with  guns  and  muskets.  + + + - 
In  the  end,  the  whole  army  of  the  Dakhin  marched  against 
Bahadur.  He  offered  battle,  was  defeated,  taken  alive,  and  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Sultan  Mahmud  Bahmani,  who  apprised 
Mahmud  Gujarati  of  the  fact  and  that  King  withdrew  his  army.”15 

You  will  note  that  his  own  authority,  the  Mir  at,  explicitly  declares 
the  leader  of  the  land  army  to  have  been  not  the  Turk  Alf  Khan 16 
but  Malik  Sarang  Kiwam-ul-Mulk,  of  whom  the  Mirat  tells  us  in 
another  place  that  he  was  a converted  Rajput  slave  who  rose  to  high 
office  under  Sultan  Mahmud  and  founded  the  suburb  of  Sarangpur 
which  still  exists  near  Ahmedabad.17 

So  far  as  to  the  “ Sikandari  Let  Aus  go  farther  afield  and 
examine  the  fuller  narratives  of  the  Tarikh-i-Ferishta  and  the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari,  in  each  of  which  works  there  are  two  accounts  of 
the  affair,  one  in  the  section  devoted  by  each  to  the  Balimanis,13  and 
the  other  set  apart  for  the  chronicle  of  the  Gujarat  Sultanate.19  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  reproduce  the  tedious  details  of  the  operations 
against  Bahadur  and  I will  quote  here  only  the  shorter  of  the  two 
accounts  in  Ferishta  and  supplement  it  with  the  accurate  and 
impartial  summary  of  the  events  prepared  by  Sir  Edward  C.  Bayley 
from  these  two  authorities. 

“ In  the  year  900  H,  one  Bahadur  Geelany,  an  officer  of  the 
Deccany  Government,  having  revolted  from  his  master,  collected  a 
force  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men,  and  also  a fleet 
with  which  he  not  only  seized  on  the  ports  of  Goa  and  Dabul,  but 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  hands  on  some  Guzerat  vessels  trading  along 
the  coast.  He  afterwards  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Mahim  giving  up  the  town  to  plunder.  On  information  of  this 


15  Bayley’s  Translation,  History  of  Gujarat,  219.  For  the  original  Persian,  See  Mirat , 

Bombay  Litho.  Text  ( 1831  ),  124. 

16  His  father  Alauddin  Sohrab  is  called  a Turk  by  Ferishta , ( Lucknow  Text ),  II. 

191  ; Briggs.  IV.  37. 

17  Mir at-i- Sikandari,  Text,  143,  Bayley,  Gujarat,  238. 

18  Tarikh-i-Ferishta , Lucknow  Text,  I,  368-71,  Briggs,  II,  539-544.  Tabakat-i-Akbari , 

Lucknow  Text,  432-436. 

19  Foishta , Text,  II,  203.  Briggs,  IV,  71-2.  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  lb.  478-9. 
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event  the  admiral  Safdar -nl-Moolk  was  sent  to  Maliim  by  sea  and 
Koivam-id-Moolk  marched  with  a force  by  land.  The  fleet  experien- 
ced a heavy  gale  off  the  port,  in  which  most  of  the  vessels  were 
stranded  : on  which  occasion  the  enemy  came  down  to  the  beach 
and  massacred  the  crews  as  they  w ere  washed  ashore.  The  admiral 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  the  fleet  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands.  Kowam-ul-Moolk  hearing  of  this  disaster,  on  his  arrival  near 
Mahim,  sent  a messenger  to  the  King  and  halted  till  further  orders. 
Mahmood  Shah  now'  deputed  an  envoy  to  the  King  of  the  Deccan 
complaining  of  the  outrage  committed  by  Bahadur  Geelany,  and  that 
monarch,  marching  against  the  rebel,  ( notwithstanding  a disaffec- 
tion of  the  nobles  of  his  Court  ),  seized  his  person  and  caused  him  to 
be  executed:  and  Sufdur-ul-Moolk,  the  Guzerat  admiral,  was  released 
from  prison  and  the  fleet  of  the  late  Bahadur  Geelany  which  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  King  of  the  Deccan  was  delivered  over  to  the 
admiral’s  charge.”  (Briggs,  Ferishta,  IV,  71-2). 

Sir  Edward  Bayley  writes  : 

“The  Tabakdt  places  the  Gujarat  expedition  against  him 
[ Bahadur  ] in  895  [ A.  h.  ] which  seems  to  agree  with  the  facts  stated 
in  the  context,  but  wrhile  the  author  of  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari  slurs 
over  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  narrative,  it  is  given  both  by 
Ferishtah  and  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  at  full  length.  Practically  they 
both  concur  in  saying  that  there  were  two  expeditions  from  Gujarat; 
the  first  under  Kamal  Khan  and  Safdar  Khan  according  to  the 
Tabakat-i-  A kbari ; under  Safdar  Khan  alone  according  to  Ferishtah ; 
the  other  under  Kiwam-ul-Mulk.  According  to  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari 
the  fleet  was  under  Safdar-ul-Mulk  and  was  wrecked.  Kamal  Khan 
whose  force  was  small  was  amused  by  Bahadur  Gilani  with  offers  of 
submission  and  then  suddenly  attacked,  and  after  a very  bloody 
battle  defeated,  both  leaders  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  (which  seems  the 
most  probable  story ),  Kiwam-ul-Mulk’ s army  was  not  sent  off  till 
the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Mahmud  Bigarha.  What  passed  then 
is  not  quite  clear,  though  apparently  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  considered  it 
inexpedient  to  attack  without  aid  from  the  Dakhin.  On  this 
Mahmud  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Bahmani  Court,  and  on  receiv- 
ing the  formal  complaint  of  the  Gujarat  king,  the  Bahmani  Go- 
vernment wras  roused  to  vigorous  action,  which  seems  to  have  been 
necessary,  as  Bahadur  aspired  to  independent  sovereignty.  The 
result  was  a long  compaign  or  series  of  campaigns,  related  at  great 
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length  by  Ferishtah  and  also  by  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Bahadur  and  the  release  of  Safdar-ul-Mulk,  to  whom 
according  to  Ferishtah,  Bahadur’s  fleet  was  made  over  on  his  release.” 
( Gujarat,  219,  note  ). 

A glance  at  these  passages  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  on  this  occasion,  the  arms  of  Mahmud  instead  of  being  covered 
with  glory  or  crowned  with  conquest  were  overtaken  by  disaster 
and  disgrace.  The  fleet  was  wrecked,  the  land  army  was  out-ma- 
noeuvred and  put  to  the  rout,  the  admiral  (and  according  to  the 
Tabakat , the  general  also ) 20  taken  prisoner  and  the  reinforcements 
despatched  to  the  front  reduced  to  a condition  of  inglorious  in- 
activity by  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  the  Bahmani  ministers.  A cursory 
perusal  of  the  longer  narratives  in  the  Bahmani  sections  of  our 
authorities  further  shows  that  the  theatre  of  war  on  this  occasion 
was  not  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanjan,  but  in  the 
Southern  Mahrccttci  country , round  Jamkhandi,  Miracli,  Kohlapore, 
and  Panhalla  ( all  of  which  are  expressly  named  ) and  that  nothing 
of  any  note  took  place  within  a hundred  miles  of  Sanjan. 20 

Such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  accepting  Ervad  Jivanji’s 
main  proposition.  There  are  others  which  are  connected  with  its 
corollary,  viz.,  the  date  he  assigns  to  the  arrival  of  the  Sanjan 
Iranshah  at  Navsari.  He  supposes  Sanjan  to  have  been  sacked 
in  1490  A.  C.,  and  accepting  without  reserve,  the  figures  given 
by  Bahman,  he  holds  that  after  twelve  years’  wanderings  in 
the  Bahrot  hills,  and  fourteen  years’  stay  at  Bansdali,  the  sacred  fire 
found  a home  at  Navsari  in  1516  (1490  + 12  + 14)  A.  C.,  885  A.  Y. 21 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  are  two  traditional  dates  for  this 
last  event,  785  A.  Y.,  1416  A.  C.  and  788  A.  Y.,  1419  A.  C.  Ervad  Mody 
proposes  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some  support  for  his  own  conjectural 
date,  to  amend  the  former  to  885  A.  Y.  on  the  supposition  that  a e 7 ’ 
has  on  account  of  the  blundering  carelessness  of  some  copyist 
usurped  the  place  of  an  ‘ 8 ’.**  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  the 
Shams-ul-Ulama  also  maintains,  that  it  was  Changa  Asa  who  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  inducing  the  Sanjanas  and  Bhagarias  to 


20  Briggs,  II,  539-544.  Tabakat- i-Akbari,  ( Lucknow  Text ),  432-436.  In  the  Bahmani 
chapter,  Ferishta  states  that  the  general  Kiwam-ul-Mulk  also  had  been  captured  by  Bahadur 
and  that  he  was  released  with  the  admiral  Safdar-ul-Mulk  on  Bahadur’s  death.  Text,  I,  37 1. 

21  A Few  Events,  49. 

22  Ibid,  62. 
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compromise  their  differences  and  establish  the  Iranshah  at  Navsari.23 
The  question  therefore  is,  was  Changa  alive  in  1516  ? Ervad  Mody  him- 
self acknowledges  that  he  was  dead  in  1520  A.  C.,  because  in  a deed  of 
gift  to  Rana  Jaisang  of  Sam  vat  1576  ( 1520  A.  C.),  the  signature  of  his 
son  Manek  Changa  is  found  at  the  top  instead  of  his  own. 2*  It  is 
further  certain  that  the  first  Revayet  of  Nariman  Hoshang  of  1478  A.C. 
was  addressed  to  him,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  superscription  of 
another  letter  brought  by  four  Persian  Zoroastrians  in  1511  A.  C. 25 
Further  we  cannot  go,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Changa 
was  not  alive  in  1516  A.  C.  I possess  a copy  of  the  Revayet  of  Rehdin 
Jasa,  of  which  I give  below  the  address,  as  it  has  not  been  hitherto 
published . 

The  Navsari  names  which  occur  immediately  after  the  usual 
preface  are 

Behdin  Manek  Changa,  Dastur  Nagoj  Asdin,  Dastur  Jaisang 
Dada,  Dastur  Pahlan  Annan,  Dastur  Kliurshed  Wacha,  Dastur 
Chacha  Wacha,  Dastur  Asa  Dahian,  Dastur  Hira  Dada,  Dastur  Asa 
Rustam,  Dastur  Bahram  Rustam,  Dastur  Nagoj  Rustam,  Dastur  Rana 
Jaisang,  Dastur  Wacha  Jaisang,  Dastur  Chanda  Pahlan,  Dastur 
Mahiar  Asa,  Dastur  Chayyan  Asdin  Sanjana,  Dastur  Dhanpal 
Jaisang  Sanjana,  Dastur  Hormazyar  Ram  Sanjana,  Dastur  Bahram 
Khurslied  Sanjana,  and  Behdin  Kamdin  Tabib  ( Physician ),  Behdin 
Asdin  Mehervan,  Behdin  Dahian  Rana,  the  nephew  of  Changa  Shah, 
Behdin  Asa  (son  of)  Behram  the  son  of  Changa,  Behdin  Rana 
Jamasp,  and  Behdin  Manek  Behram. 

The  names  of  the  notables  of  Surat,  Anklesar,  Broach  and 
Cambay  then  follow. 

The  date  occurs  at  the  end  where  there  is  a long  list  of  the 
Iranians  who  subscribed  to  the  document. 

^ J iAj  J ^ j 2 J&i 

o'  ^ ^ J ^..0  • ^ ji 

23  Kisseh-i-Sanj&n , M.  R.  Unwalla’s  Litho.  Text  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayet, 

II-  353*4- 

24  A Few  Events,  58. 

25  Farsi  Prakash , 6-7,  and  Darab  Ilormazdyar’s  Revayet,  II,  379,  380,  391. 
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u Finished  with  blessings,  pleasure  and  gladness  on  the  day  Daipa- 
dar,  month  Aban,  885  of  the  year  of  the  Emperor  Yazdagird,  the 
son  of  Khusru,  son  of  Hormazd.”  38 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Manek  Changa,  the  son,  occupies 
here  also  the  place  of  honour  instead  of  that  of  his  father  and  that 
the  name  of  Khurshed  Kamdin,  the  San j ana  patriarch  which  occurs 
in  the  earlier  Revayets  of  1486  and  1511  A.  C. 37  is  also  conspicuous 
by  its  absence . This  double  omission  appears  to  me  too  significant  to 
be  accidental,  and  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  viz,,  that  both  these 
worthies  had  been  by  death  prevented  from  being  the  signatories 
of  the  letter  to  which  the  Revayet  of  Jasa  was  the  Iranian  reply, 
that  is  both  of  them  had  been  gathered  to  their  fathers  a year  at 
least  before  Roz  Depadar  Mah  Aban  885  A.  Y.,  (1516  A.  C. ),  the 
date  of  the  letter  of  the  Persian  Zoroastrians.83 

Another  point  which  goes  decidedly  against  Ervad  Jivanji’s  surmise 
deserves  careful  consideration.  If  San  j an  was  not  abandoned  by  the 
Parsi  Colony  before  1490  A.  C.,  if  it  had  a Zoroastrian  community 
numbering  between  five  and  six  thousand  souls,  ( for  such  must  have 
been  its  strength  if  it  was  able  to  furnish  fourteen  hundred  adidl 
males  to  the  Raja’s  army)  and  if  that  community  was,  moreover, 
the  custodian  of  the  Sacred  fire,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  no 
notice  whatever  is  taken  of  such  an  important  congregation  of  the 
Faithful  in  the  two  Revayets  of  Nariman  Hushang  which  are  both 
anterior  to  1490  A.  C.  The  omission  becomes  almost  inexplicable 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  colonies  of  Anklesar 
Broach  and  even  Cambay  are  more  than  once  explicitly  mentioned.39 


26  This  manuscript  contains  a number  of  Revayets  and  was  written  by  Mahrnush 
Kaikubad  in  A.  Y.  1022,  Roz  Astad,  Mah  Adar  ( 1653  A.  C.  ),  according  to  a colophon  on 
Folio  208  a.  The  names  and  the  date  of  the  Revayet  itself  are  on  Folio  97  b,  and  133  a, 
respectively. 

27  Parsi  Prakash , 6-7  : M.  R.  Un walla’s  Litho.  Text  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayet, 
II.  383,  391* 

28  The  question  is  definitely  settled  against  Ervad  Mody  by  the  explicit  reference  to 
the  Navsari  Atashbeheram  in  Nariman  Iioshang’s  Revayet  of  i486  A.  C.  ( 855  A.  Y. ) ; 
See  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  autograph  ms.  of  the  Revayets  in  the  Bombay  University  Library, 
Folio  176  a. 

29  M.  R.  Unwalla’s  Litho.  Text  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayet,  II,  378-380.  Hushang 
Ramyar  of  Broach  and  Herbad  Homan  of  Anklesar  are  especially  mentioned  as  if  they  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Parsi  Communities  of  those  towns.  Surat  and  Cambay  also  are  spoken  of 
as  centres  of  Parsi  population.  Ibid.  II,  379. 
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The  only  conclusion  then  is  that  the  1490  date  cannot  stand  and 
that  the  Parsis  of  San  j an  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  hearths 
some  time  before  and  not  after  lift 8 A.  C.  the  date  of  the  first 
Kevayet. 

But  if  Ervad  Jivanji’s  conjecture  is  no  more  tenable  than  others 
which  have  gone  before,  are  we  to  despair  of  ever  finding  a reasonably 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  puzzle?  By  no  means.  I beg  to  offer 
for  the  candid  consideration  of  my  fellow-students  a theory  which 
first  occurred  to  me  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  course  of  my  study 
of  the  Numismatic  history  of  the  Gujarat  dynasty  in  the  original 
authorities.  Let  me  place  the  passages  themselves  before  you. 


j b be,;  bo..'  * 3 s'At**  j 3 ^ 

^ ^ 3^  3 tiiX  <3  j j bsSV; 

j 3 ^/CJ  ^bol  ^ j b^-  b tm^3J  3 ^ 

im£  fcXA  1 j J 3 3 I J 3 b ^ \\  J 3 b yX^A  * 3 |4  I £ l Jtft* 

lx  ^ I Ij  £ 3 LmS ji \ji  j iX^b  j3  j $ 3+jlS  Lmm^Xxj 

*^o  j\  jy  y&  3 uf\jj  3yi  £ <X<  j3  ^1;LcJ..aju^o 

\ 3.'  \ c^l^c  3 j3  j •j-Z-  <3  b yX* 3 LlL^s^A  LH^^J  j3 

imL3j+m j ^ (3 ^ b»uO  X <3  j ^***,s>- 

(Aj  X l#c.^  jttd  j)  \ j <3L**x.+?h  ^J*.c 

i»>  j*A->-  (^)bv«  J ^ — («£  J Xj  ^'b\.>»  <— $jbxj  ( til^W  ) LL'-+£}\  S-yC 

l5\ j J ^ 3 ^ 

taS  3^  til ^ \ j IjJ  |^*<4  3 ] j 

lz-Aj  obi  *^0b^h  \j  ^Uib  ^ JuA^U 

r *~~~ ^3  <3  ^ ,* 


3 fa  (X^o  ILL-j  tlL 


^bc^>  bo.; 
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j\  <AJ \j  J&+* ) j}[)j\tk+yoj  /& 

•A  1 if  i$j£  djAJ  j J»*j  a)  I yiXi  to  (Jl/O.,*)^  fJZ  CD ! ^.^Si  ^ja^  ^*»* 

,»  j ^ ^ J b >-'  ^ao^U*  (jlLLd 

AjJy.^  (jlj^C.3^5  Jl/C.ii^j  <jl  j^kWJ  £j\s-  S)Jj£.y 0.»  jJjSS&J  y»x]3 

^-^La^V)  y^xli  ^+~>j  s&hs  ^j.1  (■5^jaJjA^  Lil«*J  _5 

AaoJ  y A <■  - j Ayl*»j^  ^ A&«J  y\i  1 Ay ^0 U $ ^ A Ap J j if  tA^o  t {,/**•*)  if  l-Vf 

J*-  ) cl^\j\  yj  Jbi  ^y*'*  J)jj?  ^ *^y?  stijjLa^ 

^ ^au^*  b ifbfc  AyO.^L«  <-£ jjj  A^/o.a*ao  ^ w 1 J^^o  ^ AAj 

J Abii  ^y  l^j  Jp'^’  J"t  |#  i^-^c  ^ A^O  I yJ  if^£j  yf  J ^ y^UjJ 

AjAJ  di-A,^  A if^y^  ~ ^sQ,)  yA^S >-  ^1^0  it  by*  * J*  ^ 

ifl«£j  Ayc.^U«  j AJ  AaaUs  ^ybo  ^ (^llaL-j  L^— «^o  A*^U  yiAy<w*jA 


jb  (jUi 

ij/iT  j.5 

L-e-  >••  )*■* 

A i£~i\j 

Jl^jl 

i^-A,d.>-  1 j 

a3  a^«I  cHa. 

■<A.k\>  L^^- 

'y  >‘i»  j 

S^*-\j  J Jj, 

-> 

yA^ls  J.. 

Jm) 

> if  A A 

a if  A.J  1 j 

’J3)*£ sklo  CU  U3  i j 

^Ur  jjj 

AJ^cif 

^ ^AAaJ  ^JW.^ 

&.+)  /**.[}  J 

1 Ay,*J  A^) 

li  yA^li  J+>*& 

j'  (iTjf- 

^J^AUJ  jjl*^ 

<—aU  jlj 

&))  r^  . 

^ IA-a*L>-  j 

U^u^V)  jlj 

^ukCjuluy 

-?  ^^J"5  d-A^O  ^ Uii-A^j-S- 

ifjb  JyS 

L^_-i, 

jlji  A/C«c*»b 

if  J jJ  Uj! 

Vj 

c; 

;r 

<7\ 

b jj£>- 

1^1  — *A^  ^aL^O  4-^A^i 

U5^  J^A?  _J  <^b  Jb  (jlLLj  j 

oUt  j js^U  xcj!  ^£x>-  jjj  J\  JTU-  ^ Jk-5» 

) b ^Ihb*  j A^c.3  ^J.auJ  ^ Aaj  ^ />x\$ 
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ytSjli. J (juj  d UsvJl  \j  (£L*jY  * 

dy*j3  CJd^c  lzAy&&  UU=L  • JuJtjj  aJO&U 

1*  jp~>4  y^> Ucus£  j!  — j£~\  ^a!l  j lj 

**  / 

* &£>-ycb  I ^cJb  ) j *3j  li  £*!i  '(J ILLul  i iiy(^i  Lo.3  Ujj)]^£w3  J ^j5  f 

<LJj^  ( ^ y^a^c  8^ ! f 4-L#A^w<o.!  i \ ^^** * *3 

„/////  ^ 

^jC J i! ! ^8  ^iA?^  Xj  Ixl  1 L— ? \j  1 cX:>- 

^LuuJ  |JwuCk*j^  U 2^1aL>  &x*£  Lc3^ 

Jj»,  Ma  S**G.J  j\aj  J iLxlii! ! 1 c)  y 

_ A T j js]±aj  ^i^l^£ls,_^yUsa*M 

IaI  Jj!  Jkl^-  __ v <Aa5 

jbju 3 )^3J  ^ i— 5y^2J  ^liaL-»  1/C.j  Lc«J^  {J1*****  J £-*UJ  ) d 5 

j b *r>-  L«^L©3  ^ <^J  i3yc)  ^C-!j  <A*A£ 

\jA'KJ-  J^3** ^ ^ CJ  i jve 

r /^_uri 


“ In  the  year  869  A.  H.,  Sultan  Mahmud  started  with  a large  army 
in  the  direction  of  the  fort  of  Bdward  and  the  port  of  Dun  [ or 
Dawan  ] which  are  situated  between  Gujarat  and  the  Konkan.  The 
ruler  of  that  district  fought  many  battles  and  having  been  defeated 
on  every  occasion  begged  for  quarter  out  of  helplessness.  He  then 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Sultan  and  surrendered  the  castle  and  his  terri- 
tory to  the  Moslem  forces.  The  fortress  of  Bddar*  is  an  extraordi- 
nary fort.  In  altitude  its  top  reaches  the  skies  and  in  strength  it 


* This  shows  that  Ferishta  read  the  name  Badar  jdl)  in  as  much  as  he 

makes  it  rhyme  here  with  ^ til)  f extraordinary.  The  £ is  easily  mistaken  for  a ^ in  Persian 

manuscripts.  It  may  be  also  noticed  that  in  the  Bombay  and  Lucknow  texts,  the  ether 

name  is  Dun  or  Dawan  (jjjj)not  c Doora’  as  in  Briggs. 
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rivals  the  wall  of  Alexander.  It  had  not  upto  that  time  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Musalmans , and  confident  in  its  strength,  the  Raja  of 
the  district  of  Dun  [ Da  wan  ],  under  which  are  a thousand  villages 
had  filled  with  the  wind  of  arrogance  the  palace  of  his  brain  and, 
brought  together  a large  army  and  great  treasures.  A body  of  men 
of  the  nature  of  demons  and  of  the  temper  of  fiends  were  kept 
employed  by  him  and  posted  on  the  roads  for  plundering  travellers 
and  way-farers.  ( Verse ).  “He  entrusted  the  roads  to  rogues 
[so  sharp]  that  they  could  carry  away  your  nose  from  between 
your  eyes.  ” The  Sultan  took  possession  of  his  treasures  and  buried 
hoards  and  a few  days  afterwards  honoured  the  king  with  a dress 
of  honour  and  a girdle  and  sword  of  gold.  He  bestowed  the  castle 
and  the  territory  also  upon  him  and  returned  to  Ahmedabad  with 
an  enormous  booty.”  Tcirikh-i  Ferishta , ( Bombay  edition,  Vol  II. 
385-6 ). 

“ Two  years  afterwards  ( 869  ),  Mahmood  Shah  marched  with  a 
large  army  towards  Bdvur , an  extraordinary  hill  fort  considered 
impregnable  by  the  inhabitants.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Doora  and  Purnalla,  places  situated  between  Concan  and  Guzerat 
and  defeated  the  infidels  in  several  actions;  and  the  Raja  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  forts,  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Mahomedan  conqueror  who  after  having  obtained  from  him  a 
large  sum  of  money,  restored  his  country  into  his  hands  ” — Briggs  ’ 
Translation  of  Ferishta,  IV,  51.  0 

“ In  the  year  869  A.  H.  [ A.  C.  1465  ],  it  was  reported  to  Sultan 
Mahmud  that  the  Z emindars  of  Bdwar  and  of  the  port  of  Dun  [ Dawan  ] 
were  interfering  with  the  shipping.  These  men  had  never  received  any 
chastisement  from  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat  and  were  very  turbulent 
and  rebellious.  The  Sultan’s  well-wishers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  enterprise  by  describing  the  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the 
strength  of  the  fort ; but  the  Sultan  marched  to  subdue  the  country 
and  to  punish  the  turbulent.  After  great  difficulties  he  reached  the 
fort,  when  the  commandant  came  out  and  fought  bravely  and  at  night 
retired  within  the  fort.  This  continued  for  several  days,  the  enemy 
displaying  great  valour.  At  last  by  chance,  the  King  himself 
accompanied  the  forces  up  the  hill  of  Bawar  ; when  the  enemy  per- 
ceived the  royal  umbrella,  they  were  panic  struck,  and  the  Comman- 
dant came  out  and  sued  for  quarter.  The  Sultan  graciously 
agreed  and  passed  the  pen  of  forgiveness  over  the  page  of  their 

V9 
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offences.  The  commandant  and  the  chief  men  of  these  parts  received 
dresses  of  honour  and  presents.  The  Sultan  then  went  to  the  fort ; 
when  he  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  fort,  the  Commandant  pre- 
sented a very  large  tribute.  The  Sultan  returned  it  at  the  same 
interview,  with  a dress  of  honour  and  a gold-mounted  dagger.  The 
Commandant  agreed  to  pay  a yearly  tribute,  and  the  government  of 
the  country  was  entrusted  to  him,”  ( Tabakat-i-Akbari. ) f 

“ In  this  year  [ 869  A.  H ],  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Gujarat  marched  to 
attack  the  fortress  of  Bdrrad  and  the  port  of  Dun  [ Dawan  ].  The 
ruler  of  the  territory  [ Hakam  ] found  himself  reduced  to  a helpless 
condition  after  several  days’  fighting  and,  having  begged  for  quarter, 
surrendered  the  fortress  and  the  port.  The  Sultan  taking  pity  on 
him,  restored  the  country  to  him.  The  chief  [Mukaddam]  of  the 
place  waited  upon  the  Sultan  with  whatever  valuables  he  could 
come  at  in  the  way  of  a present  and  the  Sultan  then  returned  to 
Gujarat.”  Tarikh-i-Alft • (Mulki  Firuz  Library  MS. ) 

“ In  869  [ A.  H.  ],  the  Sultan  descended  upon  the  castle  of  Bdrdu, 
which  was  on  the  top  of  a hill  within  the  boundaries  of  the  well 
known  'port  of  Daman.  He  slaughtered  and  plundered  because  of 
the  disturbances  created  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  When  the 
Sultan  ascended  the  fortress  for  conquering  it,  its  master  gave  up  the 
keys  and  surrendered  it.  The  Sultan  entered  and  looked  about  him 
and  then  left  and  came  down.”  Ulugh  Kliani’s  Arabic  History  of 
Gujarat,  (ed.  Ross,  1910,  p.  18 ). 

“In  the  year  H.  869  (A.D.  1465),  he  [Mahmud]  marched  to 
the  mountain  Bdwar,  and  after  reducing  the  fort  returned.  ” 
Mirat-i-Sikandari,  Bayley’s  Translation,  178. 

“In  A.  H.  869,  he  [Mahmud]  marched  against  the  Barodar 
mountains,  conquered  the  rock-fortress  and  returned  to  his  own 
country.”  Mirat-iSikandari , Fazlullah  Lutfullah’s  Transla- 
tion, 52. 


1 1 give  Bayley’s  version,  History  of  Gujarat,  178-9  note,  though  his  text  appears  to  have, 
in  some  places,  differed  slightly  from  that  of  the  Lucknow  Lithograph. 
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I have  no  doubt  that  one  or  other  of  these  passages  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  read  by  many  persons,  but  the  conjoint  iveight  of 
the  testimony  when  all  of  them  are  taken  together,  has  not  been 
I believe,  really  perceived  by  any  body.  For  this,  the  uncertainty  which 
surrounds  the  transliteration,  and  consequently,  the  identification  of 
the  names  of  places  and  persons  in  all  languages  which  employ  the 
Semitic  alphabet  is  mainly  responsible.  In  them,  everything  depends 
upon  the  determination  of  the  correct  reading  by  the  careful  colla- 
tion of  variants  occurring  not  only  in  different  authors  but  in 
different  manuscripts  of  the  same  author,  a labour  which  in  this  case 
no  one  has  hitherto  thought  of  undertaking. 

I have  brought  together  about  twenty  of  the  various  readings, 
without  a critical  examination  of  which  the  real  objective  of  the 
expedition  must  remain  in  doubt  and  obscurity , as  it  has  up  to  the 
present . Of  the  three  place-names  occurring  in  these  passages,  I will 
first  take  ^ j , which  may  be  read  Dun  as  well  as  Dawan . Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley  has  the  following  note  on  the  point.  “ It  is  said  that  the 
country  lay  between  Gujarat  and  the  Konkan.  Briggs  considers  the 
place  to  be  Dharmpur.  It  was  clearly  north  of  Bombay,  for  as  has 
been  seen,  that  appears  to  have  been  the  southernmost  Gujarat 
possession  on  the  coast,  the  Dakhin  possessions  lying  below  it.  There 
is  a little  port  marked  Dunnu  near  to  which  a spur  from 
the  Ghats  runs  into  the  low  country ; and  from  the  stress  laid  on  the 
difficulty  of  the  way,  and  the  fact  that  the  fort  of  Bawar  was  on  a 
hill,  this  may  possibly  have  been  the  scene  of  the  compaign  under 
description.  ” 30  This  is  neither  very  illuminating  nor  assuring  and 
the  hesitating  tone  of  the  whole  note  cannot  but  strike  the  reader. 
Similarly,  the  writer  of  the  Musulman  section  of  the  Bombay  Gazet- 
teer 4 History  of  Gujarat  ’ says  : “ The  seaport 4 Dun  ’ may  be  Dungri 
hill,  six  miles  from  the  coast.  But  * Dun  ’ for  4 Dahnu  ’ a well  known 
port  in  North  Thana  is  perhaps  more  likely 81  Fortunately,  we 
have  other  and  clearer  lights.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  Mirat-i~ 
Sikandari,  once  more  in  Ferishta  and  once  again  in  the  Tdbakat-i~ 
Akbari , Of  the  two  Mir  at  references,  the  first  is  to  be  found  in 


30  Bayley,  Gujarat,  179  Note. 

31  Bombay  Gazetteer , I.  i.  245  Note. 
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the  passage  about  the  1507  A.  C.  expedition  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
against  the  Portuguese. 


J&j*}  cJ,k>  j s^*a  jD 

1*2*SfOJj£’  &k>-  uJ^Lj  JL>-  Isailjt  j (XjA^ 

^jlkks  (»5sks  <Xc!  ^.?£>-  U_jD  ^krSTlJ 

^ D j ,/CALj  jD  |%JJ^  b ii  I^lo- 

Sr'*'*J  ^ t^A«0  s*'^,Jai  | i3^J 


*•  In  A.  H.  913  (AC.  1507-8 ) he  took  an  army  against  Chaul 
( Cheval ) and  thence  marched  against  Bassein  and  Mahaim  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  created  by  the  Firangis.  When  he  arrived  at 
Dun  ( Dahanu? ) he  received  news  that  Malik  Ayaz,  a slave  of  the 
Sultan  and  Governor  of  Diu,  with  ten  Turkish  ships,  manned  by 
Turkish  troops  had  gone  to  the  port  of  Chaul  etc.”33  You  will 
see  that  Mr.  Fazal  Lutfullah,  the  translator,  is  here  disposed  in  the 
body  of  the  text  to  favour  the  identification  of  Dun  or  Da  wan  with 
Dahanu,  but  it  appears  from  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
prepared  after  further  study , that  he  afterwards  hesitated  between 
Dahanu  and  Damaun.33  The  corresponding  passage  in  Ferishtah  is  as 
follows. 


j J ^.AowJ  Z>  <SJ+>  I j£-  u)  A*?  j t)  < 

34^j  ur*J  yb&i  j 

Briggs  unhesitatingly  reads  and  has  no  doubt  of  its  being 
Daman  in  his  rendering  which  I quote  below  : — 

“ And  Mahmudshah  also  anxious  to  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  these 
strangers  [the  Portuguese]  sailed  with  a great  fleet  first  to  Daman 
and  then  to  Mahim.”38 


32  Fazal  Lutfullah’s  Trans.,  75  : Bombay  Text,  126. 

For  Bayley’s  version,  see  Gujarat,  222. 

33  M irat-i-  S ikandari.  Translation,  Index,  xiii. 

34  Ferishta , Lucknow  Edition,  II  204. 

35  Briggs,  Ferishta,  IV.  74.  In  the  corresponding  passage  Ulughkhani  writes 

Daman , I,  37,  line  n. 

The  Tdbakat-i-Akbari  also  (Lucknow  Text,  479)  has  ^ D (Dun  or  Dawan). 
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The  second  reference  to  Dun  or  Dawan  in  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari 
occurs  in  the  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  II.,  and  there  Dun, 
is  curiously  enough  linked  with  our  own  Sanjan. 

\j)  Lujjl  ^ j&J)  ijjj 

“As  he  could  not  produce  any  effect  by  the  investment  of 
[ Surat  ],  Changiz  Khan  had  to  call  in  the  Portuguese  by  ceding  to 
them  the  Gujarat  dependencies  of  Dun  (Daman)  and  Sanjan 
(St.  John)  as  a price  for  their  help.”37  Here  the  same  translator  who 
once  favoured  the  identification  with  Dahanu  unhesitatingly  declares 
that  Dun  is  Daman  and  inserts  that  name  himself  in  brackets . 

The  gist  of  it  is  that  Dun  or  Dawan  can  be  only  Dahanu  or  Daman. 
For  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  either  will  do  equally  well , for  both 
are  almost  equidistant  from  Sanjan.  Dahanu  is  only  fourteen  miles 
south  and  Daman  sixteen  miles  north  of  Sanjan  by  rail.  But  I have 
no  doubt  myself  that  it  is  Daman  and  not  Dahanu,  and  the  question, 
is  settled  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the  authority  of  an  Arab 
historian  whose  work  has  been  made  available  to  scholars  only 
within  the  last  three  years.  » 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  E.  Denison  Ross  discovered  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  the  Calcutta  Madressa  an  Arabic  History  of 
Gujarat  of  which  no  other  copy  was  known  to  exist  anywhere  else. 
This  unique  manuscript  the  Government  of  India  selected  Dr.  Ross 
himself  to  edit  and  translate  for  the  Indian  Texts  Series  in  which 
the  first  volume  of  the  text  appeared  in  1910.  The  author,  Abdulla 
Mahammad  Ulughkhani  was  born  in  Mecca  about  1540  A.  C.  and 
first  came  to  India  in  1555  A.  C.  In  1559  A.  C.  he  entered  the  service 
of  his  first  master  Mahammad  Ulughkhan  the  Habshi,  a distinguished 
Gujarat  noble,  as  secretary.  He  afterwards  served  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  then  Seyf-ul-Mulk,  another  Gujarat  Amir  and  lastly  Fuladkhan,  • 
a Khandesh  notable.  He  appears  to  have  written  the  book  after  1611, 
though  the  latest  date  mentioned  in  the  work  itself  is  1605  A.  C. 
Dr.  Ross  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  history  is  among  other  things 
“ especially  valuable  in  respect  of  Indian  and  Persian  proper  names 
which  our  author  as  a foreigner  takes  great  care  to  spell  correctly 


36  Mirat-i-Sikandari , (Bombay  Text,  1831),  399. 

37  Fazlullah  Lutfullah,  Trans.  286. 
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<tnd  in  many  'places  to  explain”**  This  is  just  the  sort  of  help  we 
want,  and  we  find  that  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  against 
Bdrdu  of  869  Hijri  (1465  A.  C.),  he  takes  care  to  state  that  the 
Mil  fort  was 

/ 1 

6t  on  the  boundary  of  the  well-known  port  of  Daman”  39 

But  let  us  suppose  for  argument’s  sake  that  Dun^or  Dawan  is 
Dahanu.  What  then  is  Ferishta’s  Purnalla  ? Can  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  district  entertain  a doubt  that  it  is  Parnera  ? 

In  fact,  the  local  knowledge  of  the  compiler  of  the  Surat  District 
Gazetteer  enabled  him  to  identify  the  two  names  so  early  as  1877, 
though  in  consequence  of  following  Briggs  implicitly  without  consult- 
ing the  original  text,  he  has  mistaken  4 Door  a'  40  [Dun],  for  Dharampur. 

“ Parnera,  a hill-fort  4 miles  S.  E.  of  Bulsar  and  120  miles  N.  of 
Bombay,  rises  to  a height  of  five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 
From  its  commanding  position,  the  fortified  summit  of  the  hill  has 
long  been  considered  a place  of  consequence.  Originally  a Hindu 
fort,  it  remained  under  the  Raja  of  Dharampur  till  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  Century  it  was  taken  by  Mahmud  Begda,  King  of  Gujarat 
(1459—1511)  41 

We  have  thus  identified  two  out  of  the  three  place  names. 
What  then  is  the  third  and  the  most  important  ? The  name  Barad 
is  found  written  in  the  following  seventeen  forms  in  different 
manuscripts,  lithographed  texts  and  translations. 

I.  jjb  Tarikh-i-Ferishta,  Lucknow  Text,  II.  196,  line  24. 

jjL  Tarikh-i-Ferishta,  Lucknow  Text,  II.  196,  line  10. 

b Mirat-i-Sikandari,  Bayley’s  MS.  ( History  of  Gujarat,  179 ). 

„ „ Bayley’s  History  of  Gujarat,  178. 

b Tabakat-i-Akbari  (Litho  Text),  469. 

38  Ulughkhani , Arabic  Text,  ed.  Ross,  I.,  Introduction,  vii. — viii. 
y rr  39  Ibid,  I.  18. 

40  This  is  only  some  old  copyist’s  blunder.  In  the  Bombay  as  well  as  the  Lucknow  Text 
of  Ferishta,  the  name  is  clearly  written  J (Bombay,  II.  385-  6;  Lucknow,  II.  196*)' 


41 
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Jjb 

J 


Tarikli-i-Ferishta,  Bombay  Text  II,  386. 
Mirat-i-Sikandari,  Bayley’s  MS.  C. 

>5  99  99  E. 


^ U „ (Sir  Salar  Jang’s  MS.). 

Tabakat-i-Akbari  (Mulla  Firoz  Library  MS.). 

j jU  Tarikh-i-Ferishta,  Bombay  Text,  II,  385. 

II. 

jjjb  Mirat-i-Sikandari,  Litho  Text,  (A.  C.  1831),  93. 
j b 99  99  (Fazalulla  Lutfulla,  Trans.),  52. 

b »»  „ Bombay  Text,  (A.  H.  1308),  86. 

b Tarikh-i-Alfi,  (Mulla  Firoz  Library  MS.). 

Ulugh  Khani’s  Arabic  History,  ed.  Ross,  18. 

Jjj  b Tarikh-i-Ferishta,  Bombay  Text,  II.  385. 


A critical  examination  makes  it  clear  that  all  these  variants  are 
more  or  less  corrupt  forms  of  only  two  archetypes  b Bdrad  and  jjj  b 
Bcirud,  both  of  which  are  still  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  The 
Bombay  Gazetteer  calls  the  hill  Barat,  the  residents  of  the  district 
Bar  ad,  and  the  Parsis  generally  still  continue  to  speak  of  it  as 
Bdrot . It  appears  from  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  Tarikh-i- 
Ferishta  and  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  that  their  primary  sources  for  the 
reign  of  Mahmud  Were  two  works  called  the  Tabakat-i- Mahmud 
Shahi  and  the  Maasir-i- Mahmud  Shahi*9  and  Ferishta  quotes  directly 
from  the  former  an  interesting  story  in  the  course  of  which  the 
name  of  the  hill  fort  under  discussion  is  clearly  written  b Bar  cud* 3 
It  may  be  taken  therefore  that  the  form  Barad  or  Barud  was  used 
by  one  or  other  of  the  older  chronicles  and  that  later  compilers  and 
their  copyists,  ignorant  of  the  real  name  which  is  never  again 
mentioned  in  the  Gujarat  annals,  distorted  and  disfigured  one  or  the 
other  form  according  as  the  source  of  their  own  information  or  of 
those  from  whom  they  transcribed  at  second  hand,  had  preferred  one 
to  the  other. 


42  Ferishta , Lucknow  Text,  I.  4.  Tabakat , Lucknow  Text,  3. 

43  Ferishta , Lucknow  Text,  II.  196,  Bombay  Text,  II,  386. 
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Now  if  Dun  is  Dahanu  or  Daman,  it  does  not  really  matter 
which , and  Parnalla  is  Parnera  hill  fort,  is  there  any  other 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  except  the  hill  fort  of  Barot  which  can 
be  identified  with  j.b  or  Barad  or  Barud  ? Is  there  any 

other  place  to  which  the  descriptions  will  apply?  Or,  to  put  it 
differently,  is  there  a word  in  the  descriptions  and  comments  of  the 
chroniclers  which  will  not  apply  to  Barot?  Ferishta  informs  us, 
(according  to  both  recensions  of  his  text),  that  ‘ Badar  ’ was  an 
extraordinary  fortress  of  great  height  and  strength.  Ulughkhani 
declares  that  Bardu  was  a strong  fort  on  the  top  of  a hill.  The 
Tabakat-i-Akbari  also  talks  of  its  strength  and  of  its  having  been 
situated  on  a hill  and  further  avers  that  the  roads  were  very  difficult, 
a fact  to  which  all  those  who  know  anything  of  the  neighbour- 
hood can  testify  even  in  the  twentieth  century.  Lastly,  Ferishta 
speaks  of  the  men  like  devils  and  of  the  nature  of  “ ghouls  ” (fiends, 
demons)  who  were  employed  by  the  Raja  to  plunder  on  the  high 
roads — an  evident  allusion  to  the  criminal  propensities  of  the  black, 
faced  Dhondias,  Naikdas  and  other  aboriginal  races,  for  the  large 
numerical  strength  of  which  the  Parnera  division  of  Surat  district 
is  remarkable  even  in  our  own  days.44. 

Now  let  us  see  if  this  receives  any  confirmation  from  the  official 
account  of  Barot  Hill. 

“ Sanjan  Peak  or  St.  John’s  Point,  better  known  as  Bar  at  hill, 
1760  feet  high , stands  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Sanjan.  It 
begins  to  rise  at  about  three  miles  from  the  shore  and  from  a round 
central  mound  slopes  gradually  to  the  north  and  south.  It  is  an 
important  land  mark  for  sailors,  being  visible  for  forty  miles  in  clear 
weather.  In  a cave  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of  a house  with 
windows,  doors  and  pillars,  the  Parsis  hid  their  sacred  fire  when 
they  fled  from  Sanjan.  B&rat  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
one  Bhungli  Raja,  who  according  to  the  local  story,  was  so  called 
from  his  having  a magic  bugle  or  Bhungal,  which  sounded  at  his 
door  without  any  one  blowing  it.” 

The  compiler  adds  in  a note  that  “ this  Bhungli  Raja  was  pro- 
bably the  Chief  of  Baglana,  which  is  probably^  a Hindu  word  slightly 
changed  by  Musulmans  into  “ Garden  land.”45 


44  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Surat,  VIII,  289. 

45  Bombay  Ga2etteer,  XIV,  304-5. 
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Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I may  say  that  the  writer  of 
the  History  of  the  Musulman  Period  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  (I.  i.  245) 
has  suggested  that  Barud  or  Barudar  is  Bagwarah,  but  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rejecting  the  proposed  identification.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  scarcely  any  phonetic  resemblance  between  either  of 
these  names  and  Bagwarah.  Secondly,  the  first  part  of  the  word  in 
all  the  variants  is  Bd  and  not  Ba,  and  most  of  them  cannot  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  twisted  into  4 Bagwara  Thirdly,  Ferishta 
explicitly  declares  that  Badar  was  situated  “ on  the  top  of  a hill 
which  in  height  approached  the  skies  and  that  in  strength  it  rivalled 
the  walls  of  Alexander.”  Similarly,  the  Tdbakat  informs  us  that  61  it 
was  an  extraordinarily  strong  fortress,”  and  Briggs  speaks  of  it  as 
44  an  extraordinary  hill  fort  which  was  considered  impregnable 
by  the  inhabitants.”  Scarcely  a word  of  this  will  fit  in  with  what 
we  know  of  ‘ Bagwara,’  which  is  only  a “ small  hilly  46  Nor  is  the 
fort  itself  so  situated  or  constructed  as  to  have  ever  deserved  a 
reputatipn  for  extraordinary  strength,  much  less  for  impregnability. 
Indeed,  we  have  it  on  record  that  it  was  one  of  the  “ small  forts  to 
the  south  of  Surat  ” captured  by  the  Marathas  in  A.  C.  1672.  A hundred 
and  eight  years  later,  the  place  was  again  taken  by  a small  body  of 
troops  detached  by  General  Goddard  under  Lieutenant  Welsh,  who 
had  no  difficulty  in  driving  back  ' 4 the  Marauders  ” who  had  taken 
possession  of  it.47  Lastly,  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  distinctly  states 
that  Mahmud  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  expedition  against  the 
Hindu  Chief  of  Bawar  because  he  was  44  interfering  with  the  shipping,” 
i.  e.  carrying  on  piracy.  This  also  is  quite  inapplicable  to  Bagwara 
which  is  very  much  inland,  while  Barat  hill  44  rises  only  three  miles 
from  the  shore  and  is  an  important  land  mark  for  sailors,  being 
visible  for  forty  miles  round  in  clear  weather,”  4S  just  the  place,  in 
fact,  for  a pirate  strong  hold.  As  for  the  remains  of  a fortress  on  Barot, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  five  or  six  chambers  or  caves,  one  of 
which  is  forty  feet  long,  and  a subterranean  passage  said  to  have  its 
exit  on  the  road  leading  to  Sanjan.49  It  is  further  certain  that 


46  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Gujarat,  Part  II.  5. 

47  J.  A.  Baines,  Maratha  History  of  Gujarat,  Ibid.  I.  i.  387,  8c  409. 
Grant  Duff,  History  of  the  Marathas,  I.  21 1. 

48  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  304-5. 

49  SanJ  Vartman , 8th  March,  1905.  (Description  of  a visitor). 
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cisterns  for  holding  water  have  been  “ hewn  in  places  ” out  of  the 
rocky  scarp  50  and  all  these  “ traces  of  former  inhabitants  ” 50  suffix 
eiently  indicate  that  the  strategic  value  of  a hill  dominating  the  whole 
district  had  been  turned  to  account  by  some  local  chieftain  in 
bygone  times. 

So  far  as  to  the  place  names.  On  looking  narrowly  at  the 
narratives  themselves  we  find  fairly  close  agreement  with  the  Kisseht 
closer  perhaps  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  Though  the 
Musulmans  do  not  acknowledge  a decisive  reverse,  the  Tabakat 
candidly  declares  that  the  Raja  displayed  great  valour,  repeatedly 
made  vigorous  sallies  during  the  day-time  and  retired  behind  the 
walls  only  after  nightfall.  Ferishta  and  the  Tarikli-i-Alfi  explicitly 
state  that  the  Raja  fought  more  than  one  battle.  The  Kisseh 
account  also  shows  that  Mahmud’s  forces  encountered  a stubborn 
opposition  and  the  Tabakat  admits  that  the  first  attempts  to  take 
the  fort  were  unsuccessful  and  that  the  Raja  surrendered  his  strong- 
hold only  when  he  thought  that  the  entire  force  of  the  Sultan  was 
concentrating  and  coming  up  the  hill  to  take  it  by  storm.  Accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  Ferishta,  which  Briggs  used  for  his  version* 
Mahmud’s  forces  proceeded  after  taking  [ Barad  or  ] Bawar 
to  Doora 51  and  Purnalla  [Daman  and  Parnera],  defeated  the  infidels 
in  several  actions  and  the  Raja  teas  obliged  to  give  up  his  forts.” 
May  we  not,  without  anything  like  a violent  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation, say  that  Sanjan  which  is  only  a few  miles  distant,  was  one 
of  the  places  or  forts  taken  after  one  of  these  “ several  actions.” 

Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  language  of  Ferishta 
as  well  as  Nizam-ud-din- Ahmad  of  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  points  not  to 
one  but  at  least  two  Hindu  Chiefs  or  Zamindars  having  made 
common  cause  against  the  invader,  knowing  themselves  to  be  equally 
imperilled  by  his  aggressions.  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad  says, 

tS,JJ  i \j j' 

and  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley  rightly  takes  them  to  be  tivo  different  persons 
and  translates : “ [It  was  reported  to  Sultan  Mahmud  that]  the 
Zamindars  of  Bawar  and  of  the  port  of  Dun  were  interfering  with 
the  shipping.’* 


50 

51 


Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  Part  i.  7. 

‘ Doora  5 j is  obviously  a copyist’s  blunder  for  J 
used  by  Briggs  for  his  translation. 


Dun  or  Dawan  in  the  MS. 
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Again  we  are  told, 

jZj  j s*.\s  ^ 

“ The  commandant  and  the  chief  men  of  those  parts” 38  here 
mentioned  must  include  the  person  spoken  of  as  Raja  of  Dun  and 
other  chieftains  of  this  part  of  the  North  Konkan,  who,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  were  not,  a few  in  number.53  At  any  rate,  we  must 
suppose  the  Raja  of  Barot  to  have  been  a different  person 
altogether  from  the  Chief  of  Sanjan,  for  the  Kisseh  represents  the 
latter  to  have  been  slain  in  the  last  day’s  battle.54  This  also  goes 
far  to  explain  why  the  Parsi  priests  anxious  to  preserve  the  sacred 
fire  from  desecration  and  outrage  sought  and  obtained,  after  the 
crushing  defeat  and  death  of  their  own  local  chief,  the  protection  of 
his  still  surviving  and  prosperous  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Barot — than 
whose  mountain-fastness  surrounded  by  woods  and  jungles  no  more 
eligible  place  for  their  purpose  could  have  been  found.  Another  state- 
ment made  by  Ferishta  as  well  as  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad  deserves  some 
notice.  The  Tabakat  states  that  “ the  Zemindars  of  Bawar  and  of 
v the  port  of  Dun  had  never  received  any  chastisement  from  the 
Sultans  of  Gujarat.”  Ferishta  puts  it  in  a stronger  form  still  and 
positively  declares  that  the  fort  of  Barad  “ had  not  upto  that 
time  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Musulmans.”  This  is  again  in 
accordance  with  the  Kisseh  which  implies  that  their  first  experience 
of  the  fanatical  violence  of  the  Musulman  invader  was  obtained  by 
the  Zoroastrians  of  Sanjan  only  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
Begada. 

These  statements  are  further  important  as  furnishing  a categorical 
negative  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  suppose  the  Sack  of  Sanjan 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Alauddin  Khilji  or  at  some  other 
time  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

I have  referred  above  to  a curious  story  about  this  expedition 
against  Barad  which  Ferishta  has  transcribed  from  the  Tabakat -i- 
Mahmud  S/ia/ii-probably  a contemporary  chronicle. 


52  Bayley,  Gujarat,  178-9  Note. 

53  Nairne,  History  of  the  Konkan,  30:  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  ii.  441  and 

Note  ; XIV.  210,  303,  314.  Ferishta  distinctly  says  that  the  Raja  of  Dun  or 
Dawan  possessed  a thousand  villages. 

54  M.  R.  Unwalla’s  Litho.  Text  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayat,  II.  352. 
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jS  ^j*+»  l>-  ^ *—>  ly2*-  j <-5  ^ |*Lo  j ^ T j ✓''^  ^ \^*0  L ^ 

4y  jb  j <-)  lSA-  ^)Lua£»-1  L^>^“  ^u*.tiy0.i»-j>^e 

lSj^  UL-vc*j  C^<X<  (jl  j d \j  Jl  y&  J^j 

Ug£  S-’S'j  cj"*"  ) |*-5J  JAj  “^ib  g^  LS^d 

^^Ij  ) — a <yjb  >[j  \j‘s  I c^Iaj  j*i  y& 

(TaI  (yj  jAst 

“ It  is  written  in  the  “ Tabakat-i- Mahmud  Shahi  ” that  in  the 
year  872  A.  H.,  Sultan  Mahmud  saw  in  a dream  the  world-adorning 
beauty  of  the  Sun  of  the  Sky  of  Prophetship,  (may  the  blessing  of 
God  be  upon  him  and  on  his  family),  who  ordered  the  taster  of  his 
favour  to  present  to  him  [Mahmud]  two  trays  from  the  table  of  his 
grace.  The  interpretation  of  this  dream  was  that  about  that  time 
two  great  gifts  and  two  magnificent  boons  would  fall  to  his  lot,  viz. 
first,  the  conquest  of  the  territory  of  Dun  [Dawan]  and  Btirad , and 
second,  the  conquest  of  Girnal,  which  is  situated  on  a hill  the  top 
of  which  mounts  to  the  skies.”33 

There  is  here  nothing  incredible  in  itself — for  it  is  only  the 
account  of  something  seen  in  a dream — and  the  tale  is  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive.  It  shows  that  the  expedition  against  Daman  and 
Barat  was  not  an  insignificant  affair,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  contemjpo- 
varies.  It  was  placed  in  popular  estimation  on  a par  with  another 
notable  achievement  of  the  Begada’s — the  capture  of  Girnar,  for  like 
that  famous  stronghold,  Barat  and  Daman  were  not  taken  without 
stubborn  resistance  and  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  and  this 
is  just  what  old  Bahman  also  gives  us  to  understand. 

You  will  see,  gentlemen,  that  with  the  light  afforded  by  these 
passages,  we  have  come  up  very  close  to  Sanjan,  if  not  to  Sanjan 
itself,  and  may  be  said  with  justice  to  have  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  Kisseh  with  some  hope  of  ultimately  securing  at  least  one-half 
of  the  prize.  Let  us  start  now  in  quest  of  the  other  half  of  our 
problem  and  inquire  what  the  Moslem  chronicles  can  teach  us  about 
Ulugh  Khan  or  Alf  Khan. 


55  Tcirikh-i-Ferishta , Bombay  edition,  II.  386.  The  words  employed  here  to  describe 
the  height  of  Girnar  are  almost  identical  with  those  used  for  Barad  and  deserve 
notice. 
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It  must  be  said,  first  of  all,  then,  that  there  were  about  this  time 
two  Alf  Khans,  who  were  father  and  son.  Alauddin  Sohrab  was  a 
Turkish  Mawld  of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  Shah  (grand  father  of  the 
Begada).  He  was  governor  of  the  important  frontier  fortress  of 
Kareth  or  Sultanabad  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Kutbuddin-Malimud’s 
elder  brother ; and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  his  having  on  one 
occasion  employed  mental  equivocation  worthy  of  a casuist  trained 
in  the  schools  and  “ vindicated  his  loyalty  very  much  at  the  expense 
of  his  good  faith.” 

He  appears  to  have  first  borne  the  title  of  Ala-ul-Mulk  and  to 
have  been  subsequently  raised  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Alf  Khan. 
He  is  also  recorded  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  intrigues 
which  terminated  in  the  deposition,  after  a reign  of  only  27  days 
of  the  incapable  Sultan  Daud,  and  the  accession  of  Mahmud  Begada.5* 
It  does  not  appear  when  he  died  ; but  in  the  chronicle  of  the  reign 
of  Mahmud,  he  is  never  mentioned  except  as  the  father  of  his  son 
Alf  Khan  or  Ulughkhan  the  second,  as  we  may  call  the  latter. 
Uluglikhani  gives  the  full  name  of  the  son  as 

A1  Amir-al-Kabir-Baha-ud-din  Ulugh  [ Alf  ] Khan  bin  Ala-ul- 

Mulk  Ulugh  [Alf]  Khan  Sohrab.57 

Ferishta  calls  him  Alfkhan  bin  Alfkhan.  As  his  father 
whose  name  was  Alauddin  at  first  bore  the  title  of  Ala-ul-mulk,  so  the 
son,  whose  name  was  Bahauddin  was  first  entitled  Baha-ul-mulk  in 
conformity  with  a custom  of  the  time.  The  Mirat-i-Sikandari  tells 
us  that  this  Alfkhan  Bhukai,  so  called  perhaps  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father,  was  one  of  the  three  friends  and  companions  of  the 
Sultan  Mahmud’s  youth.  This  can  scarcely  apply  to  the  father  who 
was  too  old  to  have  been  the  companion  of  the  boyhood  of  the 
Begada  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.55 


56  Ferishta , Text,  II  199,  249  : Briggs  IV,  37,  38,  216,  217, 
Mirat-i-Sikandari  (Bombay  Text,  1831),  53,-4,  60,  74. 
Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  135-6,  143,  160,  220. 
Tabakat-i-Akbari , Lucknow  Text,  463,  466,  554. 

57  Ulughkhani  ed.  Ross,  33-4. 

58  Tarikh-i- Ferishta,  Lucknow  Text,  II,  196,  203. 

Briggs,  IV,  51-2,  72-3. 

Mirat-i-Sikandari,  (Text),  93,  125,  141. 

Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  179,  220,  228. 
Tabakat-i-Akbari,  ( Text ),  469.  479. 
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It  is  extremely  likely  that  this  companion  of  the  Sultan’s  youth, 

this  “ Mawlazadeh  ” — son  of  the  Mawla  of  the  Sultan’s  grandfather 

was  one  of  the  commanders  of  division  to  whom  the  task  of  subduing 
the  country  round  about  Barot  and  Daman  was  entrusted,  and  that 
unluckily  for  the  Parsis  of  Sanjan,  the  subjugation  of  their  Hindu 
Raja  fell  to  his  lot.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  in  all  the  chroni- 
cles of  Mahmud’s  reign  the  narrative  of  this  expedition  against 
Barot  is  immediately  followed  by  the  story  of  a wanton  murder, 
( <-^>1  ^ as  Ferishtah  puts  it ),  committed  by  this  man,  while 
the  Sultan  was  out  on  a hunting  excursion  in  the  direction  of  Ahmed- 
nagar  ( Idar ). 

“ Next  year,  870  ( A.  D.  1466  ) Mahmud  proceeded  to  Ahmednagar. 
On  the  way,  thither,  Baha-ul-mulk,  son  of  Alifkhan  otherwise  called 
Alauddin  son  of  Sohrab,  murdered  one  of  the  Sultan’s  troopers  and 
then  fled  and  hid  himself.  ”59 

It  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  pursue  the  wretched  story.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  is  said  of  his  having  been 
punished  in  any  way  for  the  offence.  This  might  or  might  not  have 
been  his  first,  but  it  was  certainly  not  his  last  achievement  in  the  homi- 
cidal line.  We  know  from  other  passages  that  after  embezzling  his 
soldiers’  pay  and  defrauding  his  too  indulgent  master  he  went  out 
in  open  rebellion,  attempted  but  ignominiously  failed  to  secure,  the 
protection  of  his  master’s  hereditary  enemy,  the  Sultan  of  Malwa, 
surrendered  at  discretion  and  was  restored  to  favour.  But  he 
broke  out  again  only  three  months  afterwards,  murdered  his  own 
6 Arz  BegV  or  ‘ Naib-i-Arz  Begi’  (Master  of  Requests  or  Deputy 
Master  of  Requests),  was  arrested  in  consequence  and  thrown  into 
prison  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  nature  or  as  some  say,  of 
poison.60 

Now  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  this  sort  of  person  hav- 
ing abused  to  their  utmost  extent  the  rights  of  conquest  against  the 
handful  of  fireworshippers  who  had  dared  to  resist  him  and  his 
battalions.  Nor  is  there  any  particular  reason  to  be  skeptical  about 
the  fourteen  hundred  Behdins  having  repulsed  his  three  thousand 


59  Ferishta,  Lucknow  Text,  II,  106.  Briggs,  IV,  51.  Mirat-i-Sikandari,  (Text),  93. 
Bayley,  Gujarat,  179,  whose  version  I quote. 

60  Ferishta  II,  Text,  203,  Briggs,  IV,  72-3,  Mirat-i-Sikandari , Text,  125,  Bayley, 
Gujarat,  220.  Tabakat-i-Akbari , 479. 
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horsemen61  on  the  first  occasion.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
expecting  very  little  resistance,  he  had  brought  with  him  a numeri- 
cally weak  force 62  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  he  encountered 
a stubborn  opposition  and  sustained  something  like  a reverse,  he 
sought  and  obtained,  (as  the  Kisseh  says),  reinforcements  from  the 
Sultan’s  head  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood,63  and  inflicted  soon 
afterwards,  if  not  on  the  very  next  day,  a crushing  defeat  on  those 
who  had  dared  to  defy  him.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  a wonder  if 
this  unhappy  victim  of  “ homicidal  mania,”  for  such  he  might  be  truly 
oalled,  had  not  let  loose  the  fury  of  his  passions  and  “ killed,  enslaved 
and  driven  into  the  hills,” 6*  as  the  Gazetteer  writer  puts  it,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  doomed  little  town. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  case.  I do  not  pretend  that  every  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  is  perfect.  There  are  many  things  which  await 
elucidation,  many,  perhaps,  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know 
or  explain,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to 
ascertain  everything  about  such  a matter  after  the  lapse  of 
many  hundred  years. 

There  is  now  only  one  point  about  which  I should  like  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  is  in  relation  to  Bahman’s  allusion  to  Champaner. 
The  passage  is  very  clumsily  and  obscurely  worded,  and  has  been 
interpreted  by  Ervad  Jivanji  Mody  in  a manner  that  has  not  com- 
manded the  assent  of  any  one  I know.  Baliman  says, 

j ji  j (jLi 

^ J1^  — Ij  «X<!  tXj 

i-? *X3  iX) I IjU J ^ t-Vj  lAj  i 

^ j ^ ^ £j>> 

“ After  certain  years  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  Shah  heard  of  the 
Rai  of  Sanjan.  After  five  hundred  yea  rs  had  elapsed  [from  the  arrival 


6 1 Kisseh-i-Sanjan  in  Un walla’s  Text  of  Darab  Ilormazdyar’s  Revayet,  II,  349. 

62  Kadim  Tarikh  Parsioni  Kasar , 152.  Eastwick  says  the  number  was  only 

two  thousand.  ( loc.  cit.  182  ). 

63  Kisseh-i-Sanjan , Ibid.  35 1. 

64  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  302. 

65  Kisseh-i-Sanjan  in  Darab  Iiormazdyar’s  Revayet,  Text,  II,  349. 
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of  the  faithful  in  Hind  ],  Islam  was  introduced  into  Champaner.  A' 
good  Shah  was  born  with  fortunate  omens.  In  that  city  he  was 
enthroned.  His  name  was  called  Sultan  Mahmud.  His  subjects  called 
him  the  " Shadow  of  God.  When  after  certain  years,60  he  was 
informed  that  there  was  a prince  in  the  direction  of  Sanjan  etc.  ” 67 


The  difficulty  is  about  the  second  line.  The  language  employed 
is  exceedingly  vague,  and  if  anything  precise  is  made  out  of 
it,  it  can  only  be  by  straining  and  wresting  it  from  its  true  purpose. 
All  that  Bahman  says  is  that  when  five  hundred  years  came  in  India  to 


an  end  ( I ) Islam  came  to  Champaner 


This  Eastwick  takes 


to  mean  " After  five  hundred  years  had  elapsed  [from  the  arrival 
of  the  faithful  ] in  India,  Islam  was  introduced  into  Champaner,  ” 
adding  the  words  I have  placed  in  brackets  on  his  own  account . 
Ervad  Jivanji  will  have  it  that  “ Islam  came  to  Champaner  at  the  end 
of  five  hundred  years  [ since  its  introduction  ] in  India,”  interpolat- 
ing tvords  of  his  own 6S  Both  interpolations  are  absolutely  conjectural 
and  of  the  two,  Ervad  Jivanji’s  is  the  one  with  the  smallest  warrant. 
The  truth  is  that  Bahman’ s notions  of  chronology  were  far  from 
being  so  precise  or  clear  as  some  people  imagine.  There  is  not  a 
single  date  in  his  whole  narrative,  not  an  event  of  which  we  are  told 
that  it  occurred  in  a certain  year  of  any  known  era.  The  reason  of 
this  probably  is  that  Bahman  himself  did  not  know  in  what  year  of  the 
Yazdajardi  or  any  other  reckoning,  the  Par  sis  first  landed  at  Sanjan 
or  left  Persia ; in  other  words,  he  himself  had  no  starting  point . He 
therefore  contents  himself  with  stating  everywhere  in  a rough  and 
ready  sort  of  way,  that  this  event  or  that  happened  100,200,300, 
500  or  700  years  after  some  other — of  which  other , however,  no  date  is 
given.  He  was  sure  that  the  Sack  of  Sanjan  had  been  the  work  of 
the  Begada  and  we  have  seen  that  he  was  right.  He  had  also 
heard  what  almost  all  men  of  any  education  in  Gujarat  know 
that  this  Mahmud  Shah  had  earned  his  sobriquet  of  Begada  by 
his  conquest  of  the  two  farfamed  Hindu  strongholds  (°16)  of 
Champaner  and  Girnar  and  he  consequently  mentions  in  a casual 


66  After  what  ? Coming  to  the  throne  ? 

67  Eastwick’s  Translation,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  I,  182. 

68  A Few  Events  in  Early  Parsi  History.  28. 
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way  that  the  Raja  of  Sanjan  owed  his  destruction  to  the  same 
conqueror  whose  name  was  then  in  every  one’s  mouth  as  the  first 
Moslem  victor  and  master  of  Ohampaner.  It  is  of  course  possible  to 
interpret  a few  words  of  his  strictly  and  make  them  the  imaginary 
basis  of  a definite  date  for  the  Sack  or  for  a charge  of  anachronism 
against  the  writer  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  do  either.  Nothings 
indeed,  can  be  a greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  Bahman 
was  a great  poet,  a serious  historian  or  a man  of  multifarious 
and  accurate  scholarship.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  an  ordinary 
man.  He  belonged  to  a family  possessing  remarkable  literary  apti- 
tudes, a family  which  included  such  men  as  Darab  Homazdyar, 
Hormazdyar  Framarz,  and  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin,  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  suppose  that  all  his  statements  are  unworthy  of  credit. 

But  it  must  be  also  recognised  that  he  is  occasionally  out 
of  his  depth  and  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  date  of  the  storming  of  Champaner 
altogether.  Historical  studies  have  never  been  much  affected  in  the 
past  by  the  learned  of  any  persuasion  in  this  country.  The  Maho- 
medans  are,  generally  speaking,  not  so  open  to  reproach  in  this  matter 
as  the  Hindus  and  the  Parsis,  but  really  good  Mahomedan  histories 
are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  they  might  be,  and  in  their  manner 
of  treating  the  subject  there  is  certainly  considerable  room  for 
improvement.®9  Those  Parsi  priests  of  old  who  cared  for  letters  in  the 
seventeenth  and  even  the  eighteenth  century  were  mainly  interested 
in  their  own  religious  literature  and  looked  upon  all  other  depart- 
ments of  learning  as  only  ancillary  to  their  theological  studies.  For 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  Moslem  conquest  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  they  cared  not  only  very  little,  but  it  was  probably 
the  very  “ abomination  of  desolation  ” to  them,  annals  only  of  the 
triumphs  of  those  ‘ Juddin  ’ who  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  their 
ancient  faith.  The  Moslem  histories  were  in  their  eyes  only  worthless 
Biblia  a Biblia , books  which  were  no  books,  works  which  they  would 
not  have  read  even  if  they  could  have  got  them.  The  exact  systems 
of  chronology  for  the  establishment  of  which  we  make  such  strenuous 
efforts  were  in  their  estimation,  only  vanities  and  futilities  and 
one  date  was  to  most  of  them  just  as  good  as  another.  And  if  there 
r was  here  and  there  a person  with  a “ chronological  conscience,” 
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some  one  seriously  axious  about  ascertaining  the  precise  sequence  of 
events,  he  was  rarely  able  to  procure  the  books  which  could  set  his 
doubts  at  rest.  Briefly,  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a just 
estimate  of  Bahman’s  little  poem  without  considering  his  environment 
and  when  we  do  so,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  a mistake  to  make 
laboured  efforts  to  extract  a definite  chronological  statement  from  a 
casual  allusion  in  a passage  confessedly  vague  and  obscure . 


jadi  ranX  and  the  kissah-i-sanjXn. 

( A Paper  read  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  on  2fth  November , 1913. ) 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  almost  the  only  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  early  history  of  the  Indian  Parsis  is  the  Kissah-i- 
Sanjan , a narrative  in  Persian  verse  written  by  Bahman  Kaikobad 
Hamjiar  Padam  Sanjana  in  969  A.  Y.  (1600  A.  C).  The  substance  of 
the  first  part  of  Bahman’s  account,  as  Anquetil  calls  it,  of  the  “ Parsi 
retreat  ”,  1 is  that  some  time  after,  ( it  is  not  said  how  long  after ),  the 
kingship  had  departed  from  Yazdajird  and  the  Moslems  had  come 
and  seized  his  throne,  the  Dasturs  and  Behdins  finding  it  impossible 
to  observe  the  customs  of  the  Good  Faith  took  refuge  in  Kohistan  (a 
district  of  Khorasan  in  Eastern  Persia)  and  after  having  remained  for  a 
hundred  years  in  that  mountainous  and  wild  region,  fifteen  years  in  Old 
Hormuz  and  nineteen  more  in  the  island  of  Diu,  they  arrived  at  Sanjan 
when  a Hindu  chief  named  Jadi  Rana  was  ruling  there.  As  Bahman 
does  not  give  us  anything  like  a precise  chronological  starting-point, 
it  remains  open  to  his  readers  to  infer  whether  a long  period  of  time 
or  a short  one,  whether  many  years  or  a few  only  intervened  between 
the  departing  of  the  monarchy  from  Yazdajird  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Kohistan  wanderings.  The  result  has  been  that  later  writers  on 
the  subject  have  adopted  various  starting-points  of  their  own  and  at 
least  six  different  dates  have  been  put  forward  for  the  first  arrival  at 
Sanjan,  of  which  the  earliest,  Vikram  Samvat  772  (716  A.  C. ) is 
separated  from  the  latest,  Vikram  Samvat  961,  ( 905  A.  C. ) by  a hun- 
dred and  eighty* nine  years.  2 3 4 5 To  take  a few  of  these  only;  the  compiler 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  speaks  of  “the  influx  of  Parsi  Refugees  in  775 
A.  D.  ” 8 Ervad  Jivanji  J.  Mody  in  a paper  read  before  this  Society  in 
1900  adopted  the  same  year,  starting  from  641  A.  C,  the  date  of  the 
decisive  Arab  victory  of  Nehavend  and  adding  to  it  134  ( 100+  15  + 
19  ).  * Five  years  later,  in  another  paper,  he  favoured  766  A.  C.  5 and 


1 Le  Zend  Avesta,  Disc.  Prelim.  CCCXVIII;  Tome  II.  Pte  II,  XXXIV — XXXV. 

2 For  Eastwick’s  translation  of  the  passage,  see  B.  B.  R.  AS.  Journal,  L 173* 

3 Imp.  Gat,  art.  Sanjan.  J? 

4 Journal,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S,  XXI,  10. 

5 Journal,  B.  B.  R.  A,  S.,  Centenary  Volume,  224. 
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very  soon  after,  he  discarded  641  A.  C.  for  651  A.  C5 
(the  year  of  Yazdajird’s  death),  and  fixed  upon  785  A.  G. 
(651  + 100+ 15  + 19)  and  even  erected  upon  that  shifting  and  scarcely 
stable  foundation  an  imposing  chronogical  fabric.  6 Then,  again,  there 
is  hidden  away  in  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Bahmanji  Patell’s  most  val- 
uable repertory  of  Parsi  facts,  a paragraph  to  the  effect  that  according 
to  a marginal  comment  in  an  Udwara  MS.  of  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan 
dated  1816  A.  C.,  the  Parsis  first  landed  at  Sanjdn  on  Roz  Hormazds 
Mdh  Tir,  Sunday,  Vikram  Samvat  895  (839  A.  C. ).  7 Lastly,  Ervad 
M.  R.  Unwalld  can  show  two  MSS.  written  about  1750  A.C.,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  same  event  must  have  taken  place  in  961  Vikram 
Samvat  ( 905  A.  C ). 

But  the  most  famous  traditional  date  and  that  which,  in  spite  of 
its  inherent  improbability  and  other  unanswerable  objections,  has 
commanded  the  assent  of  writers,  critical  as  well  as  uncritical, 8 is  that 
which  first  found  its  way  into  print  in  the  “ Kadim  Tarikh  Parsiont 
Kasar  ” ofDastur  Aspandiarji  Kamdinji,  a polemical  treatise,  which 
has  the  merit  or  demerit  of  having  blown  into  flame  the  smouldering 
embers  of  the  Kabisah  controversy.  I have  recently  shown  in  another 
place  that  it  occurs  elsewhere  also,  in  a MS,  namely,  of  miscellaneous 
Persian  verses  about  15o  years  old,  and  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
it  is  ultimately  traced  much  further  back.  The  actual  words  employed 
in  this  old  Manuscript  are: 

vsm Hi!  V,  3ft  & 

$ft  T>u*RUct$a ea 3*^  eft Mfoii^usiiepHciHi * 

This  date  is  Friday,  Shravan  Shud  9,  Roz  Bahman  ( 2 ),  Mah  Tir 
( 4 ),  Samvat  772. 

It  is  now  forty-three  years  since  Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  pointed  out  in  a 
Gujarati  pamphlet  on  the  “ Yazdajardi  Era”  that  the  Hindu  Tithi 
here  given  does  not  coincide  with  the  Parsi  Roz  Mah. 9 Later  calcu- 
lations made  by  others  also  by  the  best  modern  methods  show  that— 

Shravan  Shud  9, 772V.S.:=7th  July  716  A.  C.  (N.S,  ) 3rd  July, 

716  A.  C.  ( O.  S.  ) 


6 A Few  Events  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Parsis,  p.  io 

7 Parsi  Prakash  p.  839. 

8 Romer,  Journal,  R.  A.  S.  IV.  360.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  Part  1.  249. 

9 Yazdajardi  Tarikh  (1870)  ,17-21. 
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Adhika  Shravan  Shud  9,772  V.  S.=5th  August  716  A.  C. 
(N.  S. ),  1st  August  716  ( O.  S,  ). 

Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Tir,  85  (A.Y.)(Shahanshahi),=  28th  September 
716  A.  C.  ( N.  S. ),  24th  September  716  ( O.  S.  ). 

Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Tir,  85  (A.  Y.)  (Kadmi),=29th  August  716 
A.  C.  (N.  S.)>  25th  August  716  ( O.  S. ). 

Adhika  Shravan  Shud  9,  772  V.  S.=Roz  Depadar,  Mah 
Khordad  85  ( A.  Y. ) ( Kadmi  ). 

Shravan  Shud  9,  772  V.S.=Roz  Adar,  Mah  Ardibehesht  85 
(A.  Y.)  (Kadmi). 

Mr.  Kama  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  was  an  error  some 
where — i.  e .,  either  in  the  year  or  in  the  Roz  Mdh — and  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  stood  in  need  of  correction.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Parsi  Roz  Mah  and  the  Hindu  Tithi  as  well  as  the  week 
day  tallied  perfectly  for  Vikram  Samvat  992  ( 936  A.C.),  but  he  was 
for  some  reason  averse  from  facing  the  necessary  consequences  of 
such  an  alteration,  and  adopted  the  middle  but  misleading  course 
of  supposing  that  it  was  not  the  year  but  the  Roz  Mdh  that  had  been 
1 muddled  ’ in  the  course  of  transmission.  The  emendation,  therefore 
for  which  he  himself  exhibited  the  most  decided  partiality  was  that 
we  should  read  Roz  Tir,  Mdh  Second,  ( Ardibehesht  ) instead  of  Roz 
Bahmdn,  Mah  Tir  ( Kadmi ).  10  I venture  to  say  that  such  an  error  as 
he  imagined  to  have  been  committed,  is  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of 
probability.  If  Mr.  Kama  had  urged  that  Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Tir 
had  been  mixed  up  with  Roz  Tir,  Mdh  Bahman , it  might 
not  have  been  difficult  to  admit  that  such  a confusion  was 
possible,  but  that  Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Tir  should  have  been  mixed  up 
with  Roz  Tir,  M&h  Ardibehesht,  Roz  2,  Mah  4,  with  Roz  13,  Mah  2, 
must  appear  to  most  Zoroastrians,  if  not  to  outsiders  unfamiliar  with 
our  nomenclature,  almost  unthinkable.*  11  But  even  ‘ as  it  is ,’  Mr.  Kama’s 


10  Ibid.  21-24. 

11  “ Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  has  discovered,  ” says  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  “ that  these  Hindu 

and  Parsi  dates  do  not  fall  together  till  the  Christian  year  936.  He  suggests  a simple 
change  in  the  Parsi  date  from  Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Tir  to  Roz  Tir , Mah  Baha  many 
which  gives  the  Hindu  date  Shravan  Shuddh  13th,  Samvat  772,  or  within  four  days 
of  the  accepted  date.  ” XIII,  Pt.  I,  249.  Thrs  is  not  at  all  correct.  Mr.  Kama  really 
proposed  to  read  Roz  Tir,  Mah  (2)  Ardibehesht , not  Bahman.  Nothing  perhaps  can — 
illustrate  my  contention  better  than  this  unconscious  mistake  of  the  Parsi  compilers 
of  this  account  Indeed,  Mr.  Kama  himself  subsequently  appears  to  have  perceived 
that  his  first  position  was  scarcely  tenable,  and  adopted  the  other  alternative,  though 
he  never  advanced  a step  beyond  conjecture.  See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zarthoshtz 
Dinni  Khol  Karnari  Mandali . ( 1902  ),  pp.  200-201. 
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suggestion  does  not  really  meet  the  difficulty  at  all,  for  even  if  we  read 
Roz  Tir,  Mdh  Ardibehesht,  there  is  not  anything  like  the  perfect  coin - 
cidence  that  is  alone  of  any  significance , between  the  Hindu  Tithi  and 
the  Roz  Mdh,  but  only  an  approximation  within  four  days . 

At  the  same  time,  the  incontrovertible  objections  to  the  year  itself 
remain  unanswered.  Indeed,  it  is  plain  from  what  I have  said  about 
the  alternative  dates,  839  A.  C.  905  A.  C.  etc.,  that  intelligent 
Parsi  chroniclers  had  long  before  our  own  days  perceived  that 
772  V.  S.=7i6  A.  C.  was  absolutely  too  early  and  irreconcilable  with 
the  Kissah-i-Sanjan  as  well  as  with  many  well-known  facts.  I have 
often  thought  that  it  was  the  year  that  had  been  muddled 
and  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Kama  should  have  lent  the 
weight  of  his  authority  (which  was  deservedly  high),  to  the  improbable 
supposition  of  the  Roz  Mah  only  being  wrong  and  the  year  being 
right,  and  thus  given  a fresh  lease  of  life  to  the  old  error.  I may  say 
that  it  is  long  since  I first  entertained  this  notion,  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  year  or  two  that  I have  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  on  the 
matter,  which  I propose  to  submit  to  your  candid  judgments  to-night. 

My  theory  then  is  that  V.  S.  772  is  a very  old  misreading  of 
V.  S.  992,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation 
and  which  is  responsible  for  that  chaos  which  still  reigns  in  Pars? 
chronology.  I am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  burden  of  showing  the 
probability  as  well  as  the  origin  of  such  an  extraordinary  blunder 
lies  upon  me,  and  I will,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  show  that  in  the 
writings  and  inscriptions  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  symbol  for  the  number  nine  ( 9 ) is  so  very  much 
like  the  modern  Devan dgari  sign  for  seven  ( 7 ) that  this  is  not  the 
only  mistake  of  the  kind  which  has  engendered  confusion  and  con- 
troversy. Were  it  not  that  this  happened  many  years  since  and 
human  memories  are  short,  it  would  be  scarcely  excusable  to  point 
out  at  length  to  the  members  of  this  Society  that  the  gifted  Bhau 
Daji  committed  an  almost  identical  error  in  a paper  read  and 
discussed  probably  in  this  very  room.  He  took  the  date  of  the 
inscription  of  the  Silhdra  Mdmvdni  in  the  temple  of  Ambarnath  near 
Kaly^n  in  Thdnd  District  to  be  Jyeshta  Shudi9,  782  Shaka  (instead 
ofp<?2  Shaka).  Dr.  Burgess  confidently  declared  on  architectural 
grounds  that  the  building  was  not  of  the  eighth  but  of  the  tenth 
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Shaka  century  and  even  cited  the  opinion  of  James  Fergusson, 
but  the  palseographist  could  not  understand  how  the  architect 
could  be  right  or  how  the  symbols  could  be  read  in  any  other  way, 18 
and  the  date  of  the  inscription,  remained  for  some  years,  a questio 
vexata  among  scholars.  At  length,  Bhagvanldl  Indraji  gave 
to  the  Society  a revised  transcript  and  translation  of  the  ancient 
record  and  read  Shrdvan  Shud  9,  Shaka  982. 13 

Fortunately,  Bhau  Daji’s  as  well  as  Bhagvanldl’s  facsimiles  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Journals  and  a glance  at  them  must  convince  anyone, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  that  what  looks  almost  exactly  like 
a modern  Devndgari,  Mahratti  or  Gujardti  ‘ seven 5 is  really  a ‘ nine 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  archaeologists  are  now,  for  all 
the  old  doubts  and  surmises,  absolutely  unanimous  in  the  matter  and 
the  discovery  of  a series  of  other  Silhdra  inscriptions  and  copperplates 
has  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  adhere  to  Bhau  Daji’s  reading. 
Nairne1*  Bhandarkar  and  Kashinath  Telang15  unreservedly  accept 
BhagvanlaPs  view,  and  though  Dr.  Fleet  vigorously  contested 
the  point  in  1889*®  and  made  a last  valiant  stand  behind  the  trenches,  the 
conjoint  weight  of  Silhara  testimony  has  forced  him  to  yield 
and  admit  in  a note  to  the  1896  edition  of  the  “ Kanarese  Dynasties” 
that  Bhau  Daji’s  reading  of  782  Shaka  was  wrong  and  that  Pandit 
Bhagvanldl  correctly  read  it  982.  ” 17 

Let  us  now  hear  Bhagvanldl  himself  about  the  cause  of  the  error — *- 
the  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us. 

“ Of  the  year,  Shaka  Samvat  982  is  read.  The  first  figure  resem- 
bles nearly  the  modern  N dgari  ‘ seven  ’ but  the  curved  stroke  of  this 
figure  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  curved  as  that  of  the 
one  in  the  inscription  is,  even  a few  years  ago  and  would  not  there- 
fore have  been  so  represented  at  this  earlier  period.  In  Valabhl 
inscriptions,  however,  I have  found  a similar  figure  representing 


12  B.  B-  R,  A.  S.  Journal,  IX.  219. 

13  Ind.  Antiquary  IX.  43.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  XII.  329. 

14  Konkan,  Bom.  Gaz.  I.  ii.  18. 

15  Indian  Antiquary,  IX.  43.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S,  Journal,  Centenary  Volume,  43. 

16  Ind.  Ant.  XVIII.  94. 

17  Bombay  Gazetteer,  I.  ii.  543  note. 
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r nine,  ’ and  in  an  inscription  of  Alla,  Magistrate  of  Bhojadeva  of 
Gwalior,  the  date  933  is  thus  written  3,  and  its  value  is  therein 
expressed  in  words  thus  : 

The  figure  ‘ nine  5 in  this  inscription  is  very  similar  to  the  one  now 
under  notice.  From  this  the  date  can  be  inferred  to  be  982.  The 
only  difficulty  that  I feel  in  the  above  inference  is  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  ' nine  * which  stands  for  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
same  inscription,  and  to  which  I cannot  by  any  means  assign  any 
other  value  than  ‘ nine.  ’ The  difference  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  there  were  two  figures  in  use  at  the  time  to 
denote  the  same  number . ” 18 

As  it  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since  this  was  written  and  as  a 
quarter  of  a century  is  a period  sufficiently  long,  at  least  in  the  his- 
tory of  archaeological  research,  to  produce  revolutions,  you 
have  a right  to  demand  the  production  of  some  later 
authority.  Fortunately,  nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the 
following  passage  from  a paper  on  “A  New  Silhdra  grant  of  Shaka 
1049”  by  Professor  K.  B.  Pathak  which  appears  in  your  volume 
for  1903. 

“ This  grant,  ” says  Mr.  Pathak,  “ is  also  of  interest  in  furnishing 
a correct  interpretation  of  the  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Ambarndth 
near  Kalyan  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  among 
scholars.  The  date  consists  of  three  decimal  figures,  the  first  of 
which  closely  resembles  the  modern  Ndgari  7.  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  read 
the  date  as  Shaka  782.  Dr.  Bhagvanldl  Indraji,  on  the  other  hand, 
interpreted  it  as  Shaka  Samvat  982,  because  a figure  closely  resembl- 
ing a modern  Nagari  7 really  stands  for  9 on  the  Vallabhi  grants 
and  in  an  inscription  of  Bhojadeva  of  Gwalior,  dated  Vikram  Samvat 
933.  Dr.  Fleet  has  contributed  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  he 
upholds  Dr.  Bhau  Daji’s  reading  on  the  ground  that  ( 1 ) in  the  Valla- 
bhi grants  we  are  concerned  with  numerical  symbols  and  ( 2 ) that 
we  are  dealing  with  very  different  parts  of  the  country  in  respect  of 
the  Ambarn^th  and  Gwalior  inscriptions.  These  objections  are 
removed  by  the  present  grant  in  which  the  last  figure  in  the  date 


18  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal,  XII.  331. 
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closely  resembles  the  modern  Nagari  7,  though  its  value  is  definitely 
given  in  words  as  ‘ nine.  ’ This  affords  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  Dr.  Bhagvanldl’s  reading  of  the  date  in  the  Ambarndth  inscription 
as  Shaka  982.  ” 19 

You  will  see  that  Mr.  Pathak  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
Dr.  Fleet’s  note  of  1896,  which  I have  already  quoted.  Putting  that 
aside,  there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt  that  there  were  two  figures 
in  use  in  the  10th  and  nth  centuries  of  the  Christain  era  to  denote  the 
number  ‘ nine,  ’ one  of  which  resembled  the  modern  Ndgari  symbol 
for  ‘ seven,  ’ and  the  other  that  for  ‘ nine.  ’ 

It  thus  becomes  quite  easy  to  understand  how  some  Zoroastrian 
priest  committed  the  very  error  from  which  all  his  learning  and  expe- 
rience could  not  save  Bhau  Daji,  and  just  as  the  Doctor  misread 
782  Shaka  for  982  Shaka,  so  the  priest  thought  992  V.  Samvat  was  772 
V.  Samvat  and  left  us,  in  consequence,  a fruitful  legacy  of  blunder,  con- 
fusion and  preposterous  assumption.  But  this  is  not  all.  Just  as  the  Parsi 
date  is  Shravan  Shud  p,  992  V.S.,  so  the  Ambarndth  date  is  982  Shaka, 
Shrdvan  Shud  p,  (or  according  to  Dr.  Bhau,  Jesht  Shud  9),  and  the 
symbol  for  the  day  of  the  month  in  both  facsimiles  is  exactly  like  a 
modern  Nagari  ‘nine  ’ and  does  not  resemble  the  symbol  employed  for 
* nine  ’ in  the  number  of  the  year  ( 982  ).  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
this  fact  must  not  only  have  produced  the  error , but  afterwards  pro- 
moted and  confirmed  it  for  seeing  one  sign  exactly  like  the  modem 
symbol  for  ‘ nine,  ’ the  Parsi  priest  must,  like  the  Hindu  Doctor,  have 
inferred  that  the  other  stood  for  a different  number  altogether  and 
could  not  by  any  means  be  anything  else  than  a ‘ seven 

To  my  own  mind,  this  is  not  only  a satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  error,  but  a convincing  proof  of  992  ( Vikram 
Samvat ) being  the  genuine  traditional  date  of  the  landing.  But  I have 
no  intention  of  asking  you  at  this  stage  to  accept  my  amendment  as  a 
substantive  historical  proposition  and  I will  at  present  merely  request  , 
you  not  to  altogether  discard  such  a supposition  if  only  to  enable  me 
to  proceed  with  my  argument. 

Supposing  then  for  a moment  that  the  Persian  refugees  did  land 
at  Sanjan  in  992  V.  S.=936  A.  C.,  what  is  it  that  accerdited  history 

19  B.  B.  R.  A,  S.  Journal,  XXI.  506. 
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teaches  us  about  those  who  were  the  masters  then  of  that  part  of  the 
present  Thdnd  District  ? It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  the 
Silhdras  of  the  North  Konkan,  were  a dynasty  who  ruled  there  in- 
dependently or  in  subordinate  alliance  with  the  Rashtrakutas  of 
Malkhed,  the  Chdlukyas  of  Gujerdt  and  perhaps  also  others,  from 
about  830  A.  C.  to  about  1260  A.  C,  with  some  interruptions.  The  date 
for  their  second  King  Pullashakti  is  843-44  A.  C.,  and  their  capital 
was  at  Puri  which  Wathen,  Nairne  and  others*0  are  in  favour  of 
locating  at  " the  Moreh  bunder  or  landing  on  the  north-east  corner 
of  Ghdrdpuri  or  Elephanta,  but  which  Mr.  Edwardes  21  and 
Mr.  Jackson  23  would  identify  with  Thana  itself.  These  Silhdrds 
speak  of  themselves  as  Lords  of  the  Konkan  and  designate  their 
territory,  the  Konkan  fourteen  hundred,  of  which  the  chief  towns 
appear  from  their  epigraphic  records  to  have  been  Sthdnaka, 
(Thdnd),  Shurpdraka  ( Sopdra),  Chemul  (Chaul ),  Lavantata(Londd), 
Uran  22  and  above  all,  Hamyamana,  or  Hanjamananagara,  that  is 
Sanjdn  itself.  The  last  is  mentioned  four  times  in  their  copper-plates^ 
viz.,  those  of  Arikesarideva,  939  Shaka  ( 1018  A.  C, ),  Chittardjdeva, 
Shaka  948  ( 1026  A.  C. ),  Anantadeva,  Shaka  1016  ( 1094  A.  C. ),  and 
Apardditya,  Shaka  1049  ( 1127  A.  C. ) * * 

Now  let  us  hear  what  the  Parsi  tradition  crystallized  in  Bahman 
Kaikobad’s  verses  has  to  say  about  the  matter.  “In  that  territory ,” 
Bahman  declares,  “ there  was  a good  Raja  who  flourished  there  in 
righteousness.  His  name  was  Jddi  Rana,  who  was  liberal,  wise  and 
prudent.  A Dastur  went  before  him  with  offerings,  selected  for  his 
learning  and  understanding.  He  blessed  him  and  said,  ‘O  Rdy 
Rdydn  (King  of  Kings),  grant  us  a place  of  abode  in  this  thy  city. 
We  are  poor  and  have  sought  thy  protection.  We  have  arrived 
in  thy  city  and  at  thy  abode.  We  have  arrived  here  by  reason  of 
our  faith.  We  have  heard  that  in  this  place  is  one  of  virtuous  acts 


20  History  of  the  Konkan,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  I.  ii.  16.  Bom.  Gaz.  XIV.  401-2. 

21  Rise  of  Bombay,  14. 

22  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City,  II.  9 note. 

23  Nairne,  Bom.  Gaz.  I.  ii.  16  and  Fleet,  Ib.  543. 

24  Asiatic  Researches,  I.  357.  Buhler,  Ind.  Ant.  V.  276.  Telang.  Ib.  IX.  33,  Pathak,  B. 

R.  A.  S.  Journal,  XXI.  505.  Nairne.  Bom.  Gaz.  I ii,  15;  Fleet,  Ib.  538. 
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descended  from  the  kingly  Riyin,  whose  fame  perpetually  extends 
through  Hind.”  45 

Such  is  Eastwick’s  version,  to  all  but  the  last  sentence  of  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  raise  any  serious  objection.  But  it  is  on  the  same 
last  sentence  that  everything  turns  and  of  which  you  will  permit  me 
to  say,  the  true  significance  as  well  as  signification  has  not  been 
perceived  by  any  one. 

I will  repeat  Eastwick’s  rendering  of  the  last  three  lines., 

« vVe  have  heard  that  in  this  place  is  one  of  virtuous  acts  descended 

j / / 

from  the  kingly  Rdydn  [ Shahrayan  is  the  word  in  the  original ] whose 
fame  perpetually  extends  through  Hind.” 

In  other  words,  Eastwick  has  been  obliged  to  understand  ‘ Shah s 
as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  “ Kingly,”  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
the  verses.  In  the  Gujardti  version,  Dastur  Framji  Aspandiarji  does 
not  tackle  the  difficulty  at  all  but  simply  passes  it  over. 

<voii  (§mr  Sh&  *i«t  3.26 

“ We  have  heard  that  there  is  in  this  place  a famous  king 
renowned  throughout  Hindustan  and  descended  from  Kings,”  ( )9 

as  if  the  vocable  Shah  had  not  been  used  at  all  and  the  real  word  was 
Rayan  only  and  not  “ Shahrayan .”  I have  no  doubt  that  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  translators  but  in  their  text,  that  it  is  the  reading  that 
is  corrupt  and  cries  for  correction.  I am  sure  that  the  true  lection  of 
this  otherwise  meaningless  collocation  “Shdhrdydn.”  is  “ Shallahvayan ,” 
the  plural,  according  to  the  rules  of  Persian  Grammar,  of  “ Shilahra” 
the  name  of  the  dynasty  to  which  the  ruler  of  Sanjan  in  936  A.  C. 
— 992  V.  S.  belonged,  a name  which  occurs  in  seven  or  eight  different 
forms,  viz  : — 


25  B.  B.  R.  A.  Journal  I.  175-6, 

26  Hadis  anameky  102. 
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SiHhara,  Shaildhdra,  Sildydra,  Sildra,  Shildyar,  Shrildra,  Silhar.’  *T 

The  lines  will  then  mean  : — 

“ We  have  heard  that  in  this  place  is  a Raja  descended  from  the 
Shilahras  of  virtuous  acts,  who  are  ever  renowned  throughout 
Hindustan.” 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  clearer  than  this,  and  nothing  also  can 
better  illustrate  the  compliment  in  the  last  words  than  the  pompous 
title  to  which  all  the  Silahras  lay  claim  of  being  TaQarapura  paramesk - 
wara , “ Supreme  Lords  of  Tagarapura,”  (the  ancient  and  far-famed 
Tagara  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy),  just  as  the  Hoysalas  and  the 
Yddavas  style  themselves  Dwaravatipura  Varadhiskwara , Lords  of 
the  excellent  city  of  Dwdrdvati  (Dwdrka)  *s  and  the  Kadambas, 
Banavasipuravar-Adkishwara , Lords  of  the  excellent  city  of 
Banav&si.” 

Supposing  then  that  the  Hindu  Raja  whom  the  Parsi  priest 
approached  with  a request  for  protection  was  descended  from  the 
M Silhdrds  whose  fame  perpetually  extended  throughout  Hindustan,” 
which  of  the  members  of  that  dynasty  must  have  been  on  the  throne 
in  936  A.  C. — 992.  V.  S.  ? Well,  we  have  the  testimony  cf  the  Arab 
Mas’udi  that  when  he  was  in  the  Konkan  in  916  A.  C.,  the  ruler  of 
Saimur  or  Chaul  was  named  “ Jhanjha”80  and  all  archaeologists  are 
agreed  that  Mas’udi’s  Jhanjha  was  the  fifth  Silahra.  The  sixth  was 
his  brother  ‘ the  beautiful  Goggi  ’ as  he  is  called  in  the  Bhandup 
copper-plate.81 

“ From  him  sprang  a son  famed  for  astounding  and  enchanting 
deeds,  the  illustrious  prince  Vajjadadeva,  a chief  of  Kings  ” Now  it 
is  unfortunately  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  predicate  the  exact  year  of  Vajjadadeva’s  acession,  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  militate  against  the  conclusion  that  he  reigned 
about  940  A.  C.,  and  that  he  is  the  Jddi  Rdnd  of  the  Kissah , whom 


27  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Nairne,  I.  ii.  1 5.  Ind.  Ant.  IX,  39  note. 

28  Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynasties,  Bom.  Gaz.  I.  ii,  490,  517. 

29  Ibid.  558. 

30  Prairies  d’  Or.  (Barbier  de  Meynard),  II,  85. 

31  Ind.  Ant.  V.  279,  Journal,  R.  A.  S.  F.  S.,  II,  383,  IV.  109. 
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Wilson  sought  to  identify  with  Jayadeva,  (or  Vanraja  the  Chavda 
ruler  of  Anhilwdda)  3*  and  Campbell  supposed  to  have  been  w some 
Yddava  chief  of  South  Gujerat.”  ** 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  know  that  only  one  reign — perhaps  a 
short  one — that  of  the  “ beautiful  Goggi” — intervenes  between  Jhanjha* 
who  was  reigning  in  A.  C.  916  and  Vajjadadeva  ( or  Jddi ).  We  also 
know  that  there  were  thirteen  rulers  between  Pullashakti,  the  second 
king,  for  whom  we  possess  the  date  843-4  A.  C.,  and  Anantadeva,  the 
fourteenth  whose  records  of  1081  and  1095  A.  C,  we  have  found.  This 
gives  a total  of  252  years  for  thirteen  reigns,  and  the  average  of 
nineteen  years  and  a half  for  the  duration  of  single  chieftain’s  rule. 
Now,  supposing  Pullashakti  had  come  to  the  throne  only  five  years 
before  843,  Vajjadadeva  would,  according  to  this  approximate 
calculation,  have  become  king  just  about  935  A.  C.,  991,  Samvat 
Vikram. 

I have  no  doubt  that  J ddi  is  the  local  or  familiar  Deshi  form  of  the 
name  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  as  Buhler  was,  by  the  large 
number  of  Deshi  forms,  Vappuvanna,  Jhanjha,  Goggi,  etc,  in  the 
dynastic  list  of  these  Mahdmandleshwars  of  the  Northern  Konkan.  34 

The  dropping  of  the  suffix  ‘ deva,’  which  is  a mere  honorific,  would 
scarcely  require  any  explanation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  a 
serious  error  of  omission  not  to  note  that  to  Parsi  priests  of  the  10th 
century,  it  was  an  imperative  necessity.  Assigning  to  the  word  ‘ Deva 5 
as  they  did,  a meaning  entirely  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  bears  in 
Sanskrit,  they  must  have  been  peculiarly  averse  to  append  it  to  the 
name  of  a prince  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  reverence.  Ervad  Shahriarji  Bharucha,  who  has  recently 
produced  a critical  edition  of  Neriosengh’s  Sanskrit  Writings,  tells  us 
that  that  great  I ranist  never  employs  the  word  1 Deva  ’ except  in  the 
Iranian  sense  of  ‘ demon  \ and  the  reason  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
understand.  Neriosengh  must  have  known  that  if  he  had  used  it  in 


32  Ind.  Antiquary,  I,  No.  i. 

33  Bom.  Gaz.  XIII.  pt.  i.  249, 

34  Ind.  Ant.  V.  280  note. 
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any  other  sense  or  followed  the  Sanskrit  Dictionaries,  he  must  have 
1>een  all  but  incomprehensible  to  his  own  people.  (Part  II  Preface,  ii. 
note.) 

What  then  remains  to  account  for  is  how  ‘Vajjada’  has  been  chang- 
ed into  Jddi.  Of  the  procope  of  the  H which  is  so  common,  e.g, 
(Gujarati)  ini,  slim,  *^*9  W etc.,  it  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  give  examples,  but  I have  been  able  to  put 
together  from  only  two  books — and  those  the  best  of  their  kind — 
Bhandarkar’s  Dekkan  and  Fleet’s  Kanarese  Dynasties  more  than 
half  a dozen  parallel  cases  which  absolutely  clinch  the  matter. 

I will  first  take  the  name  of  Vajjadadeva’s  own  father.  It 
occurs  as  ‘ Goggardja  * in  the  copperplate  edited  by  Mr.  Pdthak,  and 
elsewhere  as  4 Go ggi,  ’ with  the  * Rdja  ’ dropped  and  final 4 i*  added  just 
as  in  Jadi\ 87  Similarly,  a Mandalik  or  feudatory  of  the  Silhdras  of 
Karhdd  is  called  indifferently  Gonkadeva  or  Gonkz  in  the  inscrip- 
tions (1182  A.C.)8S  Then,  again,  Someshwar  Kalachuri  becomes  Soma  or 
Sovideva  (1167-1177  A.  C.)39 ; Jomma  or  Joma  of  the  Gutta  family  of 
Feudatories  also  is  spoken  of  as  ‘Joyideva  (1181  A.  C),*°  and  in  both 
these  cases,  if  the  4 deva  * was  dropped,  the  name  would  become  Sovi 
or  Joyiy  (just  like  Jddi).  The  name  of  Lokaditya,  a feudatory  of 
the  Rashtrakuta  Krishna  II  is  contracted  to  Lokade.*1  So  also  the 
form  Paramaddeva  which  occurs  in  various  dynastic  lists  is  changed 
Into  Permadiy  ( exactly  like  Vajjadadeva  into  Jddi,  with  the  1 a ’ elong- 
ated and  the  final  ‘ i*  added),  Paramardi,  Paramardideva,  and 
Paramardin.  *2  The  seventh  case  is  that  of  Vaddiga,  a Yadav 
chief  of  Seunadesha  whose  name  assumes  the  forms  Vandiga  and 
Badagi  and  Vadugi%  with  the  * a 9 again  elongated  and  the  final  4 i 7 


35  Belsare,  Gujarati*  English  Dictionary  S.  V. 

36  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Persia,  Past  and  Present  380  note. 

37  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  XXI.  512. 

38  Bombay  Gazetteer,  I.  ii.  546,  548.  Ind.  Ant  XIV.  22. 

39  Ibid.  227,  484. 

4«  Jbid'  579.58t 

4 1 Jbid.  41 1 and  note.  Ind.  Ant  XII.  217. 

42  Ibid.  225,  452,  458,  460,  470,  5*5» 
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added  just  as  in  J&di.**  The  eighth  but  not  the  last  case  (for 
many  others  can  be  quoted)  is  that  of  Brahma,  a general  of  the 
Chalukya  King  Someshwara  IV,  who  is  indifferently  designated 
Bomma,  Bamm^  and  Bamm ideva 

After  having  thus  shown  that  Vajjadadeva  is  the  J&di  of  Bahman 
and  Parsi  tradition,  allow  me  to  proceed  to  another  question  of  great 
interest.  The  Kissah  account  leaves  the  decided  impression  that  the 
Hindu  Rdja  was  a very  tolerant  and  liberal-minded  sovereign  in 
matters  of  religion.  He  not  only  permitted  the  refugees  to  land,  and 
gave  them  permission  to  build  a fire  temple  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  but  gave  them  all  kinds  of  assistance  in  consecrating  it. 
The  passage  is  fairly  well  known  and  I will  therefore  give  only  the 
last  line.  “ The  prince  Jadi  R&na  himself  sent  abundant  offerings  of 
every  description.  ” 45. 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  should  expect  of  the  Silhdras  from  their 
epigraphic  records.  “ From  the  numerous  references  to  Shiva  in  the 
Silara  inscriptions,”  says  Telang,  “the  family  may  well  be  inferred 
to  have  been  devotees  of  Shiva.  Jimuta  Vahana’s  name,  however, 
certainly  suggests  Buddhist  associations.  Probably,  the  creed  of  the 
princes  was  not  of  a narrow  sort  and  the  evidence  is  daily  accumulat- 
ing that  so  late  even  as  the  ioth  and  nth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  sundry  Hindu  princes  shewed  considerable  catholicity  of  spirit 
as  between  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  Jaina.”48  Similarly,  Nairne  tells  us 
of  their  cousins,  the  Silharas  of  Kohlapur  that  they  “ appear  to  have 
been  tolerant  Kings,  as  one  copperplate  records  grants  to  Mahadeva, 
Buddha  and  Arhat.  ( Journ.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  XIII.  17. )” 4r  . 

A later  but  equally  competent  witness,  the  lamented  A.  M.  T* 
Jackson,  who  wrote  the  Hindu  chapter  for  Mr.  Edwardes’  interesting 
“ Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City,”  is  even  more  emphatic.  “ So  they 
passed  away  these  fine  old  Kings  of  Thana  and  Bombay,  nor  failed  to 


43  23**2,  513. 

44  Ibid,  237,  464. 

45  Eastwick,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal  I.  18a 

46  Ind.  Antiq.  IX.  46. 

47  Histoiy  of  the  Konkan,  Bom.  Gat,  I*  ii.  17  |note. 
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leave  to  posterity  the  sign  manual  of  their  tolerant  and  able  rule. 
They  fostered  trade,  particularly  trade  with  Moslem  lands,  permitting 
the  merchants  thereof  to  build  mosques  within  their  territory,  appoint- 
ing a Musulman  Judge  to  decide  their  disputes  and  generally  treating 
them  with  great  favour  (A1  Masudi  II.  85).  Jews,  Christians,  and 
Fire  worshippers  immigrated  in  large  numbers  to  Chaul  and  other 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  were  Sinddn  (Sanjan),”  48  Sup&ra,  Thana, 
Chaul,  &c. 

But  we  have  better  evidence  even  than  that  of  the  scholarly  and 
critical  Jackson  for  the  ” regard  and  sympathy  entertained  by  “these 
fine  old  Kings  of  Thana”  for  their  Zoroastrian  subjects.  There  is  lying  in 
the  Museum  down-stairs  a sandstone  slab  recording  the  grant  by  Anan- 
tadeva,  the  14th  Silhdra,  in  Shaka  1003 — 1081  A.  C.  of  some  drammas 
to  the  “ Khdrasdn  Mandli.”  4®  The  writing  is  somewhat  defaced  and 
Pandit  Bhagvdnlal  who  deciphered  it  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  read- 
ing Mandli  or  perhaps  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “ Khdrasan 
Mandli  ” which  he  has  italicised  and  marked  with  a query.  But  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  royal  gift  was  meant  for  the  people  from 
Khorasan — the  Parsi  refugees — whose  connection  with  that  great 
province  of  Eastern  Persia  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Kissah — 
i — Sanjan — one  of  the  chapters  in  which  is  headed 

— 

“ Account  of  the  coming  of  the  Behdins  from  Khorasan  to  the  country 
of  Hindustan.”  And  again,  in  his  account  of  the  building  of  the  Fire 
Temple,  Bahman  says, 

I aJ  j y sjjjl  jit  jjj  f 

“ All  their  affairs  were  prosperous  in  as  much  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  tools  and  skill  of  Khorasan .”  50 

It  is  a pity  that  we  cannot  say  anything  positively  of  the  purpose  of 
the  gift,  and  it  may  be  perhaps  useless  to  say  anything  where  it  is  impos- 


48  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City,  Vol.  II  12. 

49  Nairne,  Konkan,  Bom.  Gaz.  I.  ii.  19,  XIV,  379. 

50  Eastwick,  B,  B.  R A.  S.  Journal.  I.  180. 
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sible  to  advance  beyond  the  region  of  conjecture,  but  I should  like 
to  invite  your  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  of  the  twenty-five 
grants  of  the  Silharas,  three  only,  besides  this  one,  record  gifts 
of  money  or  drammas  and  all  those  three  were  made  for  strictly 
religious  purposes. 

The  object  of  the  first  gift  of  the  sort  (the  inscription  is  on  the 
architrave  over  the  verandah  of  Kanheri  Cave  No.  78  and  of  the 
time  or  Pullashakti,  765  Shaka  = 843-4  A.  C.)  was  the  repairs  of  the 
Buddhist  monastery  and  the  provision  of  clothes  and  books  for  the 
priests.51  The  second  donation  (temp.  Aparaditya,  Shaka  1109=1187 
A.  C.)  was  made  for  the  “ worship  by  five  rites  of  the  God  Vaidyanath 
of  Darbhavati.”  52  The  third  is  dated  1 17 1 Shaka  = 1249  A.  C.  in 
the  reign  of  Someshwar  and  is  a donation  to  “ Uttareshwar  Mahadeva 
of  Shri  Sthanaka  ” (Thana).53  It  may  be  a hazardous  conjecture,  but 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  fourth  money  grant  of  the  same  kind  may 
have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  the  erection  and  maintenance 
or  repairs  of  the  jire  temple  of  the  Khorasan  Anjuman  the  exact  Parsi 
equivalent  of  the  Sansrit  Mandali , ( if  that  is  the  true  reading  of  the 
three  letters  about  which  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  was  not  quite  sure). 

Let  me  pause  for  a moment  on  the  results  arrived  at.  I have 
shown  that  the  reading  772  V.  Samvat  is  a mistake  for  992  V.  Samvat 
and  I have  explained  how  the  error  arose.  I have,  by  making  a very 
slight  emendation  of  an  ‘ alij  ’ into  a ‘ lam ,’  (two  letters  which  are 
almost  alike  in  cursive  Persian  and  which  are  constantly  being 
mixed  up  by  copyists)  in  an  hitherto  incomprehensible  line  of  the 
Kissah , proved  that  according  to  a Parsi  tradition  recorded  in  1600  A.  C., 
the  ruler  of  Sanjan  in  992  V.  Samvat  was  a Silhara  and  that  his  name 
was  Jadi  Rana.  I have  lastly  demonstrated  from  epigraphic  records 
that  this  Jadi  Rana  was  no  other  than  Vajjadadeva,  the  seventh 
Silhara. 

I request  you  particularly  to  note  that  this  name  Silhara  which  I 
have  shewn  to  exist  in  the  Kissah  itself  is  the  patronymic  of  a 


51  Fleet,  Kanaresc  Dynasties.  Bom.  Gaz.  I.  ii.  404;  Ind.  Ant.  XIII.  136. 

52  Nairne,  Konkan,  Bom.  Gaz.  I.  ii.  20  n,  B.  B.  R,  A.  S.  Journal  XII,  335. 

53  Ibid.  21, 
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family  of  princes  of  which  all  recollection  had  vanished  from  the 
minds  of  the  most  learned  in  local  history  until  it  was  unearthed  by 
archaeological  research  within  only  the  last  hundred  years.  I regard 
the  absolutely  unconscious  preservation  of  the  name  by  Par  si  traditioyi 
and  the  unexpected  confirmation  of  Bahman’s  statements  by  Hindu 
inscriptions  as  the  most  convincing  proof  hitherto  discovered  of  their 
resting  on  a nucleus  of,  not  only  genuine  oral  tradition,  but  perhaps 
of  very  old  written  memoranda. 

After  this  resume  of  the  argument  itself,  allow  me  to  invite  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  corollaries  of  the  proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  explains  why  not  a single  reference  to  the  Parsis  in 
Western  India  during  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  centuries  has  been  ever 
found  though  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  arrived  so  early  as  716 
A.  C.  It  enables  us  also  to  understand  why  the  earliest  notice,  the  first 
Kanheri  Cave  Pahlavi  inscription,  is  dated  only  1009  A.  C.,5#  and  the 
second  1021  A.  C.  It  makes  besides,  the  traditional  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  Parsi  colony — that  of  Navsari — not  only  perfectly  intelli- 
gible and  free  from  suspicion  but  consistent  with  the  Kissak-i- 
Sa?ijan  also.  That  date  is  said  to  be  51 1 A.  Y.55=  1142  A.  C.  or  551 
A.  Y. 86 1182  A.  C.  that  is,  four  hundred  years  and  more  after  V.  Samvat 
772  (716  A.  C.),  the  supposed  traditional  date  of  the  landing.  It  has 
been  incomprehensible  to  many  why  the  Zoroastrians  should  have 
taken  four  hundred  years  and  more  to  spread  out  to  a town  only 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  distant  from  Sanjan.  Bahman  tells  us  that  the 
peregrinations  began  “ three  hundred  years  more  or  less  ” after 
the  landing.  The  more  or  less  now  acquires  a very  real  mean- 
ing which  is  simply  this,  that  the  first  settlement  in  Southern  Gujerat — 
that  of  Navsari— took  place  less  than  three  hundred  years  after 
the  landing  and  that  the  Zoroastrian  colonies  in  some  of  the  other 
towns  (Vankaner,  Anklesar,  Variav,  etc.)  came  later.  Now  if  we 
take  1182  A.  C.  as  the  date  of  the  Navsari  colony,  we  have  an  in- 
terval of  246  years — just  what  Bahman  says — a few  less  than  three 
hundred.67 

54  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV,  187-8,  Arch.  Survey  Reports.  X,  62-5.  Mr.  K.  R.  Kama  read 

the  first  date  999  A.  C.  (368  A.  Y.)  instead  of  378  A.  Y (1009  A.  C.),  Zarthosti  Abkyas 
Part  iii.  160.  Parsi  Prakask.  2.  Dr.  E.  W.  West  read  378  A.  Y.  Ind.  Antiquary, 
IX,  265. 

55  Parsi  Prakask , 2 note. 

56  Bhagarsatk  Vanskavli  p.  I. 

5?  Eastwick,  B.  Be  R.  A.  S.  Journal  I.  iSl. 
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Moreover,  it  removes  one  of  the  principal  difificuties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  Athorndn  Genealogy.  A glance  at  the  pedigree  of  the 
Broach  Dasturs  shows  that  there  are,  at  the  most  only  thirty-three  genera- 
tions between  the  late  Mr.  Ardeshir  Sohrabji  Dastur  Kamdin,53  who  was 
born  in  1838  and  a Dastur  Shahpur  Shahriar,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  band  of  refugees.  If  we  accept  the  date  716  A.  C., 
there  would  be  thirty-three  generations  only  in  1122  years,  giving 
the  inconceivably  high  average  of  34  years  for  a single  generation. 
But  if  we  adopt  936  A.  C.  992  V.  S.,  you  have  only  902  years  and 
an  average  of  only  twenty-seven  years  which  is  still  high,  but  which 
is  not  improbably  due  to  some  names  having  slipped  out  between 
Shahpur  Shahriar  and  Hormazdyar  Ramyar.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  ten  generations  which  immediately  follow  after  Hormazdyar  are 
taken,  as  Dr.  E.  W.  West  has  rightly  observed,50  from  that  “ best 
of  all  authorities  for  early  dates,”  a contemporary  colophon — the 
colophon,  namely  of  Peshotan  Ram  Kamdin’s  MS.  of  the  Book  of 
Arda  Viraf  and  Gosht-i-Fryano  of  1397  A.  C.60  Lastly,  it  would  make 
Bahman’s  statement  that  Mahmud  Begada’s  Sack  of  Sanjan 
took  place  about  five  hundred  years  or  a little  more  after  the  landing 
perfectly  harmonize  with  historical  facts,  for  I have  recently  shown 
elsewhere  that  that  disastrous  event  occurred,  according  to  the 
Musalman  historians  themselves  in  1465  A.  C. 

In  a word,  this  change  will,  over  and  above  placing  the  early  history 
of  the  Parsis  in  India  on  the  sound  critical  basis  of  a date  derived  from 
unimpeachable  epigraphic  evidence , restore  order  in  the  hitherto  chaotic 
realm  of  Parsi  chronology,  bring  daylight  where  there  has  hitherto 
been  only  darkness  and  solve  not  one  but  many  difficulties  which  have 
been  heretofore  insuperable  in  that  department  of  inquiry. 

Here,  I may  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  objection.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Shaka  era  was  used 
throughout  the  Western  Coast  at  this  time  and  that  all  the  Silahr& 
dates  are  in  that  era.  How  then  could  the  Vikram  Samvat  have  been 
employed  by  these  Parsis  ? The  answer  is  easy.  These  Zoroastrians 


58  Bharuch  Dastur  Khandan  ni  Vanshavli  and  Dr.  West’s  letter  in  J.  J.  Mody,  Irani 

Vishayo,  Ill,  199-200. 

59  Letter  in  Irani  Vishayo , III  199. 

$0  Haug  and  West,  Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  246,  266, 
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came  to  Sanj^n  from  Diu  in  Kattyawar  and  it  was  there  they  had 
become  first  acquainted  with  the  Hindu  system  of  reckoning  time.  It 
is  well  known  to  scholars  that  the  Hindu  era  generally  in  use  in 
Kattyawar  and  Gujarat  during  these  centuries  was  the  Vikram  and 
not  the  Shaka  Sam  vat.  All  the  Chavda,  Chalukya  and  Vaghela  dates 
of  the  Gujarat  province  are  in  the  Vikram  era,  and  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions also  of  that  period  mentioned  in  the  Kattyawar  Gazetteer 
are  almost  all  in  the  Vikram  era.61. 

I have  said  above  that  some  of  Bahman’s  statements  appear  to  have 
been  based  not  only  on  a nucleus  of  genuine  oral  tradition,  but,  perhaps 
of  written  memoranda.  Those  memoranda  were  no  doubt  made  inter- 
mittently and  without  system  and  the  few  which  remain  show,  as  I 
have  proved  elsewhere,6*  signs  of  much  blundering  and  misapprehension 
in  their  present  state,  but  they  must  be  pronounced  trustworthy  and  valu- 
able whenever,  in  virtue  of  extraneous  support,  we  can  be  sure  of  their 
having  been  correctly  read  and  transmitted  in  the  original  form.  Indeed, 
Bahman himself  tells  us  at  the  end  of  the  poem  that  he  had  written  the 
Kissah  according  to  what  “ he  had  seen  and  also  learnt  from  the 
conversation  of  his  elders.” 

ft  s*** 

As  he  does  not  make  any  reference  whatever  to  contemporary 
events  or  even  to  any  which  occurred  within  a hundred  years  of  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  his  narrative  ( 1600  A.  C. ),  we  must  take  it 
that  he  means  by  “ what  he  had  seen,”  notes  and  memoranda  which  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  with  his  own  eyes.  He  is  more 
explicit  as  to  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  the 
substance  of  oral  tradition. 

Lm£mXja\j  Ayi  jd  — . LmX-Xjhyj  g? ) 

61  Bhagvanlal  and  Jackson,  History  of  Gujerat,  Bom,  Gaz.  I.i.  149 — 206.  Kattyawar 
Gazetteer,  p.  357,  Inscription  of  (V.S.  1042),  p.  653.  (V.S.  1076),  p.  515.  (V.S.  1141), 
p.  693,  (V.S.  1139),  pp.  282,  543  (V.S.  1202,)  pp.  543,  609  (V.S.  1225),  p.  547  (V.S. 
1260),  p.  691  (V.S.  1262),  p.  664  (V.S.  1264),  pp.  652,  664  (V.S.  1272),  p.  686 
(V.S.  1320),  an4  many  others. 

62  See  my  gpapers  on  the  “ Traditional  Dates  of  Parsi  History,”  (Iranian  Association  Jour- 
nal,  Jan,  and  Feb.  1914), 
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'j**  j'J  <-^W*  ""  ^i\  UL+A^j 

“ I have  heard  this  from  a wise  Dastur,  who  was  always  renowned 
for  virtue.  May  the  Dastur  whose  name  is  Hoshang  live  long,  whose 
wisdom  had  always  great  excellence.  He  had  read  the  Zend  Avesta 
also  and  thus  driven  away  devils  from  himself.  He  was  manifestly 
the  Dastur  in  his  city  and  the  Faith  always  received  lustre  from  him. 
In  those  days  his  authority  was  exercised  over  all  and  he  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  religion.  Whosoever  consulted  himabout  the  secrets  of 
the  faith,  performed  all  religious  duties  according  to  his  advice.  In  his 
own  town,  where  he  was  the  (universal)  teacher,  his  pupils  were  devoted 
to  him  heart  and  soul  (or  he  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  pupils). 
He  told  me  this  tale  according  to  the  sayings  of  the  men  of  old  and 
repeated  ( the  secret  facts  or ) the  obscure  history  of  the  men  of  the 
True  Faith”  ( The  translation  is  my  own  ). 68 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  Dastur  Hoshang’s  father 
is  not  appended,  but  that  really  makes  no  difference  whatever.  The 
expressions  employed,  the  epithet  Dastur  of  the  city , the  reverent 
manner  in  which  his  informant’s  piety  and  learning  are  spoken  of,  the 
allusions  to  his  being  the  universal  referee  on  religious  matters,  and 
above  all,  the  explicit  declaration  that  his  authority  was  exercised  over 
all  and  that  he  “ managed  the  affairs  of  the  religion ,”  in  a word,  that  he 
was  the  acknowledged  religious  head  of  the  community  can  apply  to 
but  one  person  living  in  1600  A.  C.,  the  famous  Dastur  Hoshang  Asd 
Sanjand,  of  Navasdri.  The  Maktub-i-Fredun  Marzaban,  a letter  of 
introduction  from  the  Iranian  priests  which,  according  Dr.  West 
(Index  to  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  MS.  Revayet  in  the  Bombay  University 
Library),  must  have  been  written  about  1570  A.  C.,  is  addressed 


63  The  second  couplet  does  not  occur  in  some  copies,  but  I have  found  it  in  at  least  three  old 
and  good  manuscripts  and  it  was  not  absent  from  Ancjuetil’s  Copy,  (Le  Zend  Avesta, 

Tome  II,  Pte,  II,  xxxiv.) 
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among  the  Navsari  priesthood  to  only  two  notables,  Dastur  Mahidr 
(Rand),  who  died  in  1591  A C.®*  and  this  Dastur  Hoshang  (Asa),  and 
among  the  laity  to  the  brothers  Minocheher  and  Nosherwan  Bahman 
Manek  Changa,  the  first  of  whom  died  in  1640  Sam  vat,  15  84- A.  C., 
according  to  an  old  Disapothi, 65  About  thirty  years  later  ( 1601  ),  the 
name  of  Dastur  Hoshang  Asa  again  occurs  in  the  Revayet  of  Kaus 
Mahiyar  and  then,  it  is  not  in  the  second  place  but  in  the  very  first , 
the  place  of  honour , just  what  we  should  expect  from  Bahman’s 
statement.8®  Now  I have  been  able  to  put  together  the  pedigree  of 
Hoshang  partly  from  this  old  Disapothi  61  and  partly  from  the  papers 
left  by  a famous  Athornan  genealogist,  Dastur  Jamaspji  Sohrabji 
Meherji  Rana6S.  The  account  obtained  from  these  sources  is  confirmed 
by  a Sanjana  Fihrist  kindly  procured  for  me  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  J. 
D.  Bharda — It  is  as  follows  : — 

Hoshang-Asa-Kamdin-Chayyan-Asa-(or  Asdin)-Khorshed-Kamdin. 

In  a word,  Hoshang  was  lineally  descended  from  Khorshed  Kamdin, 
the  Khorshed  Buzurg-i- Sanjana  of  the  Revayets  of  i486  and  1511,  one 
of  the  three  revered  ministers  of  the  Iranshah,  who  had  personally 
endured  the  heat  and  brunt  of  the  day  in  the  evil  times  of  the 
Bansdah  wanderings.  Hoshang  must  have  been  in  1600  A.  C.,  a man 
of  great  age,  older  certainly  than  Bahman,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of 
himself  as  Bahman-i-pir , the  ‘ aged  Bahman,’  “ whose  youth  was  gone 
and  old  age  had  arrived.”  I have  attempted  to  fix  approximately  the 
birth-dates  of  Hoshang’s  ancestors,  on  the  probable  supposition  that 
Hoshang  was  about  seventy  years  old  in  1600  A.  C. 

Born,  Circa,  A.  C.  1530,  Hoshang , mentioned  in  the  Revayets  of 
Circa  1570  A.  C.  and  1601  A.  C. 

„ „ A.  C.  1 507,  Asa  mentioned  in  the  Revayet  of  1553  A.  C. 

„ „ A.  C.  1484,  Kamdin. 


64  Par  si  Prakash , 

65  Rustamji  Jamaspji  Dastur,  Bhagarsath  Vanshavali\  240. 

66  Par  si  Prakash , 839. 

67  Bhagarsath  Vanshavli,  241 . 

68  For  these  papers  I have  to  make  my  ackowledgments  to  Ervad  Mahiar  Nowroji  Kutar, 
The  same  pedigree  is  given  in  a Khordeh  Avesta  MS.  written  in  A.Y.  970  (1601  A.C.) 
by  Her  bad  Shapur  Dastur  Hoshang  Asa,  (Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library  M S.F,  4; 
Proceedings,  Kholkarnari  Mandali  (1891).  p.  44. 
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Born  Circa , A.  C.  1461,  Chayyan  mentioned  in  the  Revayat  of 
1516  A.  C. 

„ „ A.  C.  1438,  Asa  ( Asdin ) 

u „ A.  C 1415 , Khorshed  Kamdin  „ i486  and  1 51 1 A.  C. 

Now  taking  the  earliest  date  and  the  latest,  we  get  a period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  and  the  reasonable  average  of  twenty-three 
years  for  a generation.  Now  Hoshang’s  grandfather  Kamdin  Chayyan 
must,  according  to  these  approximately  calculated  dates  of  birth,  have 
been  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Khorshed  Kamdin’s  death 
about  1 51 1 A.  C.,  and  sixty-six  when  Hoshang  himself  was  twenty. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Hoshang  heard  the  story  of  the  Sack 
of  Sanjan  and  its  sequel  from  one  to  whom  Khorshed  Kamdin,  himself 
an  eyewitness , had  told  it.  And  if  Hoshang  Asa  born  about  1530  A.  C. 
could  have  heard  it  from  his  own  grandfather  (a  man  sixty-six  when  he 
himself  was  twenty),  he  must  have  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
same  story  from  other  grey  bearded  priests  or  laymen  (his  grandfather’s 
contemporaries)  who  had  in  their  turn  received  it  from  some  parent 
or  grandparent  who  had  lived  in  the  same  age  as  Khorshed  Kamdin. 
In  the  same  way,  it  can  be  proved  from  the  same  sources  that  Bahman 
Kaikobad  was  a direct  descendant  of  Khorshed’s  colleague  Nagan 
Ram,  the  pedigree  being,  Bahman-Kaikobad-Hamjiar-Padam-Kama- 
Narsang-Nagan-Ram. 

In  other  words,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  the  earlier  events  metioned  in  Bahman’s  narrative  or  of 
those  belonging  to  the  intervening  period,  the  story  of  the  Sack  and 
the  Bansdah  wanderings  appears  to  rest  on  evidence  removed,  but 
one  step  or  two  from  that  of  eyewitnesses.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
even  by  those  who  are  most  disposed  to  discount  his  worth  that 
Bahman’s  statements  about  Changa  Asa  are  fully  borne  out  by  the 
contemporary  evidence  of  the  Revayets  of  Nariman  Hoshang,  in  both 
of  which  that  worthy  is  represented  in  the  same  light,  viz.y  as  a philan- 
thropic layman  observant  of  religious  rites,  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  spiritual  reform.08 

Let  us  go  now  back  a little  further  and  hear  what  the  Kissah  says, 
about  Sanjan  itself.  Bahman  Kaikobad  tells  us  that  the  “ Raja  gave 
them  permission  to  abide  in  the  land.  He  ordered  that  their  men  of 


79  Eastwick,  Bs  B.  R,  A,  S,  Journal  I,  187-9. 
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rank  and  age,  of  good  disposition  and  wise  of  counsel  should  examine 
the  land  minutely  and  when  they  found  a vacant  spot  should  inform 
the  Mobed  thereof.  A place  in  the  desert  was  fixed  upon.  It  was  a 
pleasant  spot  and  there  they  fixed  their  abode.  When  the  Dastur 
saw  the  soil  was  good,  he  selected  the  place  for  their  residence.  The 
Dastur  named  that  spot  Sanjdn  and  it  became  populous  as  the  land 
of  Iran.”70 

All  this  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  really  more  accurate  than 
one  has  a right  to  expect  in  a “ poetical  narrative.”  There  is,  no 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  mention  of  a Sinddn  by  the  Arab 
geographers  of  the  ninth  century,  that  the  Konkan  Sanjan  first  came 
into  existence  only  in  the  tenth  century,  and  that  its  prosperity  dated 
from  the  incoming  of  the  Parsis  and  other  foreigners.  The  writer  of 
the  chapter  on  the  Arab  References  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  History 
of  Gujerat  has  seen  this  very  clearly  and  pointed  out  that  the  earlier 
references  of  Bildduri  892  A.  C.,  Ibn  Khordddbih  912  A.  C.  and 
Mas’udi  91  5 A.  C.  are  all  about  the  Kacch  Sinddn.71 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Konkan  Sanjan  was  originally  a 
colony  founded  by  the  Zoroastrian  refugees  who  gave  it  its  name 
after  Sanjan , a town  in  the  Khwaf  district  of  Kohistan — that  Kohistan 
in  which  they  first  took  refuge  for  religion  and  conscience’s 
sake  and  which  they  afterwards  abandoned  for  more  distant  lands  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Arab  Geographer  Yakut  in  his  Moajjam-ul- 
Bulddn , mentions  four  places  of  that  name,  one  of  which  was 
situated  near  Nishapur  and  the  other  was  this  township  in  the  district 
of  Khwaf.72  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange  informs  us  in  his  excellent  mono- 
graph on  the  Nuzhat-ul-Kulub  of  HamdulldhMustawfi  that“Khwdf  with 
its  district  lies  to  the  south  of  Bakharz  and  Mustawfi  gives  as  its  chief 
towns  Saldm,  Sanjan  and  Zuzan.”73  The  same  accurate  writer  gives 
us  to  understand  elsewhere  that  Salam,  Sanjan  and  Zuzan  were  the 
chief  centres  of  population  in  the  district  of  Khwaf  in  the  8th  century 
of  the  Hejira,  and  that  Ydkut  calls  Zuzan  “a  little  Basra  for  its 


70  Eastwick,  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal.  I.,  179. 

71  Bom.  Gaz..  Vol.  I.  i.,  520-1, 

72  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Perse,  323* 

73  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  under  the  Mongols,  86. 
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trade  and  refers  to  it  as  a shrine  of  ihe  Magians ”u  That  the  name 
was  first  given  by  the  Parsis  and  is  not  of  indigenous  origin  is  further 
proved  by  the  artificially  Sanscritised  forms  ‘ Hamyamana,’  and 
* Hanjamananagara  ’ of  which  such  a good  Sanscritist  as  Telang  said 
he  could  not  make  anything  so  late  as  1880.75  It  is  easy  to  suggest  and 
it  has  been  since  suggested  by  many  that  the  Sanscritised  form  is 
connected  with  the  Persian  word  ‘ Anjuman\  Avestaic  Hanjamana, , 
meeting,  assembly,  congregation  of  the  Faithful. 

But  I am  not  aware  of  any  one  having  pointed  out  that  this  name, 

‘ Hanjamananagara,’  the  Sanscritised  form  of  Sanjan  bears  exactly 
the  same  meaning  as  Hamdan . The  equivalent  of  Hamadan  “ in  the 
ancient  Persian  inscriptions  is  Hagmatana  [old  Persian  Hangamatana, 
Behestun,  2,  76-77]  which  means  literally  ‘ a place  of  meeting,  con- 
course of  many  ways  ’ and  Hamadan  to-day  is  a meeting  place  of 
as  many  highways  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  when 
it  was  the  Median  Capital.”76 

Now  whether  the  name  of  Sanjan  can,  through  Hamadan , be 
etymologically  affiliated  to  the  old  Persian  Hangamatana  or  not, 
It  is  certain  that  the  Konkan  Sanjan  came  to  be  a real  Hangamat&na  or 
Hanajamanagara  “ a meeting  of  many  nations,  a concourse  of  many 
ways.”  The  Arab  Idrisi  tells  us  in  the  12th  century  that  it  was  populous, 
its  inhabitants  noted  for  industry  and  intelligence,  rich  and  of  a warlike 
temper  and  that  the  town  was  large  and  had  an  extensive  commerce.77 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  had  a large  population  of  foreigners, 
Moslems,  Parsis  and  Hindus,  and  this  is,  perhaps , the  real  meaning 
of  the  phrase  Tltd  which  Buhler  took  to  refer  to 

“ the  three  twice-born  castes,78  ” which  Telang,  though  coming  after 
Buhler,  said  he  could  not  understand,79  and  which  Ervad  Jivanji 
Mody  has  attempted  to  identify  with  the  three  classes  of  Par  si  Priests , 
“Dasturs,  Mobeds  and  Hirbads,”  as  if  Parsi  priests  could  have 


74  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  358. 

75  Telang,  Indian  Antiquary,  IX.  44. 

76  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  150. 

77  Elliot  & Dowson,  History  of  India,  I.  85, 

78  Ind.  Antiquary,  V.  280. 

79  Ibid.  IX.  38. 
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by  any  possibility  been  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  a large  commercial  town  under  a Hindu  prince  in  the  twelfth 
Christian  century.80  The  truth  is  that  Sanjan,  like  many  other  Thana 
ports  at  this  period,  gradually  came  to  have  a very  large  non-Hindu 
population  of  different  races  and  religions . 

Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes  has  put  this  very  neatly  in  the  ‘ Rise  of 
Bombay.’  “ The  Silharas  seem  to  have  fostered  colonization  and 
trade  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  have  introduced  into  these  sparsely 
populated  islands  a social  and  religious  element  hitherto  unknown. 
Hindu,  Musalman,  Parsi,  Persian,  Arab,  Jew  and  Chinaman  all 
visited  and  settled  in  the  Thana  ports  of  their  day  or  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  they  were  not  few.  * * * . Ten  thousand 

Persians  and  Arabs  made  their  homes  in  Chaul,  the  Jews  brought  a 
living  freight  of  women,  eunuchs  and  boys  by  way  of  the  Gulf  to 
Chaul,  Sanjan  and  Sopara.”81 

This  is  further  shown  by  the  name  “Navteri  Nagari  ” by  which 
old  Sanjan  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  common  people.  “ According 
to  a story  current  at  Dahanu  and  Umbargaon,  Sanjan,”  says  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  “ was  so  large  a city  that  it  was  called  Navteri 
Nagari , or  the  city  that  measured  nine  koss  by  thirteen.”3*  Nine 
koss  by  thirteen  indeed  ! An  area  of  468  square  miles  I ! 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  only  an  instance  of  meaning- 
making and  folk  etymology.  The  real  signification  is  probably  “Town 
of  the  Navdyats” — new  comers,  foreigners,  especially  “ descendants 
of  Arab  and  Kufi  Settlers.”  Let  us  see  what  Hobson-fobson — one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  Anglo-Indian  scholarship — can  tell  us 
about  the  matter.  “Navait,  Naitea,  Nevayat.  a name  given  to 
Mahomedans  of  mixed  race  in  the  Concan  and  S.  Canara.  This  is 
apparently  a Concani  word  connected  with  Sanscrit  ‘Nava’ — ‘new’  and 
implying  converts.’*  Castanheda  is  then  quoted  to  show  that  they 
were  “ Sons  of  Moors  and  gentile  mothers,”  and  Purchas  made  to 
bear  witness  that  they  were  “mesticos  of  mixed  seed,  of  Moor 
fathers  and  Ethnike  mothers.”  The  high  authority  of  Wilks  also 


80  Ibid . XLI.  175. 

81  Rise  of  Bombay,  7. 

82  Bom.  Gaz.  XIV.  301.  Note. 
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as  adduced  to  prove”  that  they  were  “ the  descendants  of  the  early 
Arab  emigrants  from  Kufa  who  landed  on  that  part  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  India  called  the  Concan.”  8*  Ferishta  is  even  more  explicit. 
“ The  Mahomedans,”  he  says,  “ extended  their  dominions  in  Malabar ; 
and  many  of  the  Princes  and  inhabitants  becoming  converts  gave 
over  the  management  of  some  of  the  sea- ports  to  the  strangers  whom 
they  called  Nawayits  (literally,  the  New  Race),”  85  I may  add  that  the 
historian  Mas’udi  informs  us  that  “ the  sailors  of  Siraf  and  Oman  who 
were  constantly  on  this  sea  and  visited  various  nations  in  the  islands 
and  on  the  coast”  were  called  Nawajidah , sJcj-iy  86  In  a word 
Sanjan  was  called  Navteri  Nagari,  “ Town  of  the  Navayats,”  just 
as  Old  Kayal  was  named  “ Sonagar  or  Jonagar,  a Tamil  corruption 
of  Yavanar , the  Yavanas,  the  name  by  which  Arabs  were  known,  and 
the  name  most  commonly  used  in  the  Tamil  country  to  designate  the 
mixed  race  descended  from  Arab  colonists,  who  are  called  Mapillas 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  Lubbies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madras.”  87 


83  Historical  Sketches,  I.  243, 

84  Yule,  and  Burnell,  Hobson  Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  s.  v;  see  also  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  232, 

XIV.  303. 

85  Briggs,  Ferishta,  IV.  533. 

86  Mas’udi,  Meadows  of  Gold,  Sprenger,  2 77. 

87  Caldwell’s  ms.  note  in  Yule,  Marco  Polo.  ed.  Cordier,  II.  372.  This  parallel  from  an 

unexpected  quarter  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive  and  almost  settles  the  question . 
The  grave-stone  about  eight  hundred  years  old  with  an  undeciphered  Kufic  inscription 
which  has  been  found  at  Sanjan  is  certainly  “ a trace  of  the  Arab  merchants  and  Kufee 
settlers  whose  descendants  are  still  found  as  Navaiyats  forming  a separate  class  afc 
Sanjan , Sopara  and  other  Thana  coast  towns.”  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIV.  303. 


THE  KISSAH-I-SANJAN. 
Foreword. 


In  the  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  lines  of  the  Kissak-i-Sanjan> 
we  have,  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time,  the  traditional 
account  of  the  Flight  and  first  adventures  of  those  ancestors  of 
the  Indian  Parsis,  who  abandoning  almost  every  thing  dear  on  earth 
for  the  sake  of  their  pure  and  ancient  Faith,  sought  refuge  on  the 
shores  of  Hindustan. 

Of  the  writer,  Bahman  Kaikobad  Hamjiar  Sanjana,  we  know 
little  except  that  he  put  the  finishing  touch  upon  his  verses  on  the  day 
Khordad,  of  the  month  Farwardin,  in  the  year  969  A.  Y.  (A.  C.  1600), 
that  he  was  already  considerably  advanced  in  age  at  the  time  and 
that  he  came  of  a family  noted  for  its  literary  tastes  and 
aptitude  for  the  composition  of  Persian  verse.  Bahman’s  father 
Kaikobad  Hormazdyar  or  Hamjiar,  whose  “ heart  delighted  only 
in  calling  the  Iranshah  to  mind,”  appears  to  have  been  a leader  among 
the  Sanjdnd  priests  settled  in  Navsari  and  is  mentioned  immediately 
after  the  famous  Dastur  Hoshang  Asa  himself  in  the  Ravayet  of 
Kaus  Mahiyar,  A.  Y.  970  (A.  C.  1601).  Bahman’s  brother,  Vekji 
Kaikobad  is  similarly  the  second  man  of  note  (the  first  being  Dastur 
Shapur  Hoshang — Hoshang  Asa’s  son)  included  in  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  Ravayets  of  Bahman  Aspandiar  (A.  Y.  996 — A.  C.  1626-7). 

Moreover,  Darab  Hormazyar  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  systematic  classification  cf  the  valuable  traditional  knowledge — 
theological,  casuistical,  ceremonial  and  liturgical — embodied  in  the 
Persian  Ravayets,  was  one  of  his  grand-nephews.  Darab  himself  was  not 
devoid  of  some  skill  in  verse  as  is  proved  by  his  metrical  version  of 
the  Minokherad.  (West,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  XXIV.  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  xxiii-iv)  Lastly,  the  famous  Dastur  Burzo  Kamdin  Kaikobad, 
whose  name  occurs  several  times  in  the  Ravayets  from  A.  Y.  996  to  A.  Yc 
1039  (A.  C.  1626 — 1670)  was  also  the  son  of  a brother  of  Bahman’s, 
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ft  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin’s 
reputation  was  not  confined  to  the  adherents  of  his  own  faith.  It 
appears  from  a passage  in  the  Dabistany  which  on  account  of  the 
blundering  ignorance  of  the  Mahomedan  scribe  has  not , to  my 

knowledge , attracted  the  attention  of  any  Parsi  scholar , that  Barzo 
was  personally  known  to  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  that 
remarkable  work. 

Adverting  to  the  question  of  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  he  says 
that  he  had  been  told  by  Mobed  Tarrau  of  Biisawari  in  Gujarat, 
that  Zoroaster  was  really  born,  not  in  Azarabadgan,  but  at  Rai.*  I have 
little  doubt  that  the  true  reading  of  the  personal  name  is  Barzo>  and 
of  the  place-name  Navsari , and  that  the  priestly  informant  of  the 
author  of  this  seventeenth  century  Cyclopaedia  of  Religions  was 
Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin  Kaikobad  Sanjana  who  was  alive  at  the  time 
and  who  died,  according  to  an  old  Disapothi , in  Samvat  173 2 
(A.  C.  i676).f 

An  English  translation  of  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan  was  made  in 
1844  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  Wilson  by  E.  B.  Eastwick  and 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Eastwick’s  manuscript  which  is  now 
in  the  Wilson  Collection  of  our  University  Library,  was  far  from 
correct  and  his  version  is  full  of  errors  to  which  it  would  be  un- 
gracious and  unprofitable  to  draw  pointed  attention  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years.  A more  correct  version  in  Gujarati  had  been  printed 
along  with  other  pieces  in  a volume  of  very  unequal  merit  by  Dastur 
Framji  Aspandiarji  Rabadi  in  1831.  The  Kissah  is,  with  all  its  faults, 
so  indispensable  to  all  serious  students  of  the  early  history  of  our 
people  that  I have  ventured  to  offer  another  rendering,  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  text  as  the  genius  of  the 
two  languages  and  the  frequent  obscurity  and  other  defects  of 
Bahman’s  style  would  permit. 

I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  encumber  this  translation  with 
textual  notes  or  various  readings,  but  it  may  be  perhaps  as  well 
as  to  say  that  I have  relied  for  the  most  part  on  a copy  of  the 


#Dabistan,  Persian  Text,  (Calcutta),  p.  123  : Shea  & Troyer  I.  263-4. 
t This  Disapothi  belongs  to  Ervad  Mahiyar  Navroji  Kutar. 
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JCissak  appended  to  a valuable  Autograph  Manuscript  of  Dastur 
Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Ravayet  written  in  A.  Y.  1049  (A.  C.  1680),  which 
Js  in  my  own  possession.  I have  also  had  before  me  the  Manuscript 
which  Eastwick  used,  and  the  lithographed  text  which  has  been 
reproduced  (not  very  correctly,  I regret  to  say),  from  a later  autograph 
copy  of  the  same  Ravayet  belonging  to  Ervad  M.  R.  Unwala. 



IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CREATOR  EXALTED. 

In  the  name  of  the  Wise  and  Most  Holy  Lord,  whose  praises  I 
sing  with  all  my  soul  every  moment.  Him  I thank  profusely  night 
and  day,  for  my  spirit  rejoices  only  when  grateful  to  Him.  In  season 
and  out  of  season,  I do  nothing  but  repeat  His  name,  for  He  is  of 
he  universe  Eternal  King.  He  only  is  puissant  and  mighty  ever- 
lastingly and  the  eyes  of  His  slaves  have  the  gift  of  vision  ( lit . are 
seeing)  only  through  Him.  He  is  in  all  places  our  refuge  and  our 
protector,  the  forgiver  of  our  transgressions  and  the  acceptor  of  our 
apologies.  He  has  always  hearkened  to  our  grievances  and  it  is  He 
who  has  given  us  wisdom  and  shown  unto  us  [ the  path  of]  Faith.  Cheri- 
sherof  the  stranger  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  pardoner  of  the  sins 
and  overlooker  of  the  backslidings  of  mankind,  He  is  our  Eternal 
Guide,  the  companion  of  our  private  hours  and  the  resolver  of  our  diffi- 
culties. Thou  hast,  [O  Lord],  perfect  power  over  creation,  Thou  only 
art  Ruler  Absolute  and  thy  Kingdom  only  is  never-fading.  Thou  art 
the  Lord  of  Lords,  marvellous,  peerless  and  without  a second.  By  Thy 
might,  thou  fashionest  out  of  clay  the  figure  of  a man  and  then 
Instillest  into  it  the  joyous  and  gladsome  soul.  Thou  conveyest  the 
seed  from  the  spinal  column  unto  the  matrix  and  it  is  Thou  who 
delineatest  upon  the  [seminal]  fluid  the  picture  [of  humanity]. 

It  is  Thou  who  hast  given  body  and  form  to  the  germ  and  implant- 
ed therein  the  Macrocosm  {lit.  the  World)  itself.  Thou  hast  given 
unto  man  not  only  a tongue  for  outward  [expression],  but  an  inner 
sense  likewise.  Two  eyes  hast  Thou  bestowed  upon  him  for  seeing,  two 
ears  for  hearing  and  a tongue  for  speech,  which  may  revolve  in  Thy 
praise  like  a wheel.  A nose  Thou  hast  endowed  him  with  for  appreciat- 
ing pleasant  odours,  and  feet  for  standing  [erect]  in  prayer.  Thirty-two 
pearls  hast  Thou  linked  together  in  a row  and  imparted  the  sense  of  taste 
also  to  our  mouths.  So  perfectly  does  Thy  Creation  coincide  with  the 
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first  design  on  Thy  Tablets1  that  one  would  stake  {lit.  give)  life  itself  on 
the  perfection  of  Thy  art.  It  is  Thou  who  hast  instilled  sorrow  into 
the  hearts  of  lovers  and  the  joy  and  luxury  of  grief  are  also  Thy  gift. 
Thou  hast  built  up  both  worlds  out  of  Nothing  and  it  was  Thou  who 
madest  Man  superior  to  the  Angels.2  Deity  Supreme  is  befitting  with- 
out question  only  to  Thee,  and  of  all  things  Wisdom  has  borne 
witness  to  Thee  only.  Whenever  I give  Thee  boundless  thanks, 
it  is  my  tongue  that  is  honoured  thereby.  Love  of  Thee  hath 
thrown  its  halter  {lit.  cord)  around  my  neck  and  I must  perforce 
run  wherever  I am  dragged  in  its  train  (Jit.  noose).  Nor  can  I 
help  obeying  the  behests  of  the  Lord  who  has  cast  us  hither  and 
thither  according  to  His  will.  Of  Everlasting  Existence  no  one  is 
worthy  except  God,  for  He  only  is  without  His  like.  The 
entire  Creation  has  proceeded  from  Thee  ; to  the  cosmos  hast  Thou 
given  this  form  out  of  Wisdom.  Thou  madest  Adam  out  of  clay  and 
inscribed  [upon  his  forehead]  the  name  of  Thy  Vicegerent.3 
Thou  only  dost  not  admit  of  change ; Thou  art  also  He  who  taketh  us 
by  the  hand.  No  one  else  is  like  Thee,  nor  dost  Thou  resemble  any 
one.  All  that  exists  has  proceeded  out  of  Thee.  Earth  and  Sky  are 
Thy  handiwork,  and  the  children  of  Adam  Thou  hast  made  the  Glory 
{lit.  ornament)  of  creation. 

Bahman  has  set  his  face  towards  Thy  presence-gates  ; keep  Thou  his 
heart  enlightened  in  this  world.  Replenish  it  with  theGood  Religion  and 
release  him  {lit,  his  head)  from  the  bonds  of  sorrow.  Keep  him  ever 
abounding  in  faith  and  render  out  of  Thy  bounty  his  soul  full  of  the 
light  [of  the  spirit].  Save  Thou,  I possess  no  patron  and  in  both  worlds 


1.  The  ‘ doxology  ’ is  a stereotyped  feature  of  all  lengthy  poetical  compositions  among 

the  Arabs  and  Persians  and  Bahman  while  imitating  those  models,  employs  here, 
as  in  some  other  places,  phraseology  which  is  Musulman,  not  Zoroastrian.  cf.  Quran’ 
Sura.  VI.  38.  “ There  is  no  kind  of  beast  on  earth,  nor  fowl  which  flieth  with  its 
wings,  but  the  same  is  a people  like  unto  you  : we  have  not  omitted  anything  in 
the  book  of  our  decrees”  that  is,  “ the  Preserved  Table,  wherein  God’s  decrees  are 
written  and  all  things  which  come  to  pass  in  the  world,  as  well  the  most  minute  as 
the  more  momentous  are  exactly  registered.”  Sale,  Koran,  10- 1-2  note. 

2.  cf,  “ And  when  we  said  to  the  angels,  ‘ Bow  down  and  worship  Adam,’  then  worshipped 

they  all  save  Iblis.  ” Quran,  Sura  II.  32.  Rod  well,  341. 

3.  cf.  Quran,  Sura  II.  28.  “When  Thy  Lord  said  to  the  angels,  ‘Verily  I am  about  to  place 

one  in  my  stead  on  earth  J they  said,  ‘Wilt  thou  place  there  one  who  will  do  ill  there  in 
and  shed  blood,  when  we  celebrate  Thy  praise  and  extol  Thy  holiness’?  God  said, 
‘Verily,  I know  what  you  know  not.’  Rodwell,  340. 
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my  hopes  are  all  in  Thee.  O Master  loving-kind,  Thou  hast  pardoned 
my  faults  and  my  tongue  is  for  ever  weighing  epithets  [in  Thy  praise]. 
Thou  hast  succoured  my  worthless  soul  and  graciously  shown  favour  unto 
Thy  slave.  To  whom  shall  I turn  if  Thou  cast’st  me  off,  to  whom  shall  I 
flee,  for  Thou  hast  no  compeer.  [Lord],  I am  ashamed  of  the  imperfection 
of  my  words  [in  Thy  praise],  for  this  sort  of  learning  [i.e.  poetry]  has  not 
fallen  to  my  lot.  I have  come  before  Thee  apologising  [for  my  short- 
comings] for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom  for  ever.  O Thou  who  upholdest  the 
Universe,  lift  me  up  [also],  for  I am  thy  thrall,  humble  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  Never  shall  I make  aught  but  Thy  doorway  my  Kibla  {i.e.  add- 
ress my  prayers  to  any  one  but  Thee).  Tell  me  only  what  I shall  choose 
that  it  may  be  good  in  Thy  sight  {lit.  to  Thee),  and  which  may  bestead 
{lit.  go  with)  me  in  the  Life  [Beyond],  for  this  yokefellow  of  mine  {i.e.  the 
physical  body),  I know,  will  not  wend  with  me  there.  In  the  end,  the 
rolling  spheres  will  turn  me  to  dust  [like  every  thing  else];  why  then 
should  I have  any  dread  or  fear  of  Death  ? Give  me  but  to  utter  with 
my  tongue  the  Ashem  Vohu*  at  the  moment  when  my  soul  is  about  to 
take  its  way  to  Paradise  and  whenever  my  spirit  departs  from  its  body, 
do  Thou  show  unto  me  an  angel  and  make  one  of  the  Holy  Guardian 
Spirits4 5  befriend  my  soul,  so  that  it  may  be  glorified  {lit.  receive  light). 

Gracious  Lord,  forgive  for  Thy  Mercy’s  sake,  any  sins  that  may 
have  been  by  me  committed  unwittingly  {lit.  secretly).  Indeed,  what 
excuses  can  old  Bahman  urge  before  Thy  tribunal,  for  [he  knows]  he 
has  been  very  remiss  in  Thy  service.  Forgive  his  offences  notwithstand- 
ing and  exonerate  his  soul  from  its  secret  lapses.  Accept,  O Lord, 

4.  cf.  “A  time  maybe  when  the  merit  of  one  Ashem  Vohu  is  as  much  as  the  value  ( qimat ) of 

this  world  and  that  other  world,”  and  “ that  [ Ashem  Vohu ] whose  nature  is  as  much  as 
this  world  and  that  other  world  is  when  they  recite  it  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
life,  for  if  he  be  not  able  to  recite  it  himself,  friends  and  relations  give  it  into  his  mouth. 
If  he  be  fit  for  hell,  he  becomes  fit  for  the  Ever- Stationary,  and  if  he  be  fit  for  the  Ever- 
Stationary,  he  becomes  fit  for  Heaven  and  if  he  be  fit  for  Heaven  he  becomes  fit  for  the 
Supreme  Heaven”.  Saddar,  LXXX.  5>  n^-il.  West,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
XXIV.  344.  See  also  M.  R.  Unvala’s  Lithographed  edition  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s 
Ravayet,  I.  18. 

5.  Farohar  (Av.  Fravashi).  “ Embryonic  or  immaterial  existences,  the  prototypes,  spiri- 

tual counterparts  or  guardian  angels  of  the  spiritual  or  material  creatures  afterwards 
produced.”  West,  Note  on  Bundahish,  I.  8:  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  V . 5. 
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these  utterances  and  fervent  prayers,  for  I have  beheld  Thy  wondrous 
works  of  every  sort.  Lord,  Thou  knowest  my  [most]  secret  thoughts, 
why  then  dost  Thou  toss  me  thus  about  on  fruitless  errands  ? [I  know 
that]  in  this  world  our  salvation  can  come  from  Thee  only;  wherefore 
then  should  I look  for  my  redemption  from  others  ? My  youth  hath 
departed  and  old  age  arrived  and  my  straight  cypress  (i.e.  erect  stature) 
is  lifting  its  head  heavenwards.  Old  Bahman  is  the  humblest  of  the 
humble;  be  Thou  his  friend  and  take  him  by  the  hand  on  all  occasions. 
Thou  only  art  my  Judge  in  both  worlds,  Thou  only  my  help  in 
feebleness  and  old  age.  Wash  off  from  my  eyes  the  sleep  of  ignorance, 
O Lord,  and  turn  Thou  my  face  towards  knowledge  (lit,  wakefulness). 
Do  not,  O beneficent  Sovereign,  take  me  away  in  the  state  [of  sin]  in 
which  I am.  Nothing  save  transgression  can  come  out  of  man  ; lead 
Thou  me  towards  Thyself  along  [the  path  of]  Faith.  I have  been  groan- 
ing thus  piteously  at  Thy  gate  only  that  Thou  mayest  not  reckon  my 
name  among  the  sinners.  Wert  Thou  but  to  show  Thy  slave  any  favour, 
his  head  would  be  exalted  in  both  worlds.  I have  set  my  heart  (lit.  face) 
on  meditation  of  Thee  and  repeatedly  turned  my  thoughts  towards 
Thee.  I now  beseech  Thee,  who  art  the  Judge  of  our  needs  and  our 
prayers  that  Thy  Mercies  (lit.  wonders)  may  be  made  manifest  to  me. 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  COMING  OF  THE  MEN  OF  THE  GOOD  FArTH  FROM 
KHORASAN  TO  INDIA. 

Hearken  now  to  a wondrous  tale  (lit.  a wonder  among  tales) 
recounted  by  Mobeds  and  ancients.  Were  I to  tell  it  [at  length],  no 
description  would  be  adequate,  and  no  paper  sufficient  for  the  writing 
thereof.  Therefore  will  I select  but  a portion  and  say  but  one 
word  out  of  a hundred.  I have  heard  it  from  a wise  Dastur  who  was 
ever  renowned  for  goodness.  ^^TaytheDastur  whose  name 
and  whose  wisdom  had  always  great  excellence  live  long.6 
and  the  Avesta  likewise  he  had  studied  and  driven  away  all  Evil  Spirits 

6.  This  couplet  is  left  out  in  some  copies,  but  I have  found  it  in  at  least  three  old  and  good 
Manuscripts  and  M.  Huart  of  the  Bibliotheque  National  has  borne  witness  to  its  occur- 
rence in  Anquetil  du  Perron’s  copy  of  the  Kissah.  ( L V \ Suppl.  Persan.  200 ).  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  its  genuineness.  See  Mody,  A Few  Events  in  the  Early 
History  ol  the  Parsis.  4 note.  Anquetil,  Le  Zend  Avesta,  Tome  I,  Pte.  ii.  xxxiv. 
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from  himself.  He  was  manifestly  the  Dastur  (< ayydn , evidently,  plainly)  > 
of  the  city  and  from  him  the  Faith  had  always  become  full  of 
lustre.  In  those  times,  his  authority  was  exercised  over  all  (?.  e.  his 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all)  and  he  managed  many  spiritual  affairs. 
Every  one  who  took  counsel  with  him  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith  acted 
according  to  his  advice  in  matters  of  religion.  In  the  town  in  which  he 
was  the  preceptor,  the  hearts  and  souls  of  his  disciples  were  delighted 
with  him.7 8 9  He  repeated  to  me  this  tale  in  the  words  of  the 
ancients  and  discovered  to  me  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  Righteous. 
He  narrated  this  story  to  us  one  day  and  strung  the  pearls  of  history 
with  skill.  May  the  Dastur  who  told  me  this  tale  have  virtue  ever- 
lastingly for  his  fellow.  I repeat  the  story  as  he  told  it  and  relate  the 
[hitherto]  unknown  deeds  of  the  People  of  the  Good  Faith.3 

9 The  saintly  Zoroaster  showed  us  the  true  path  in  Religion  in 
the  days  when  king  Gushtasp  lived.  He  had  described  in  the  Avesta 
all  the  stages  {lit,  states)  through  which  his  Faith  would  pass  and  said  : 
“ A Tyrant  will  appear  ; three  times  will  the  Good  Creed  be  shattered 
and  the  People  of  the  Faith  ruined  and  worsted.  That  conqueror 
will  be  named  Sitamgar 10  [the  Tyrant]  and  by  him  will  the  Religion  of 
Virtue  be  reduced  to  despair.  Give  heed  then  unto  what  I now  say  of 
the  Faith’s  doings.”  Every  thing  happened  as  he  had  spoken  and  the 
People  of  the  Good  Faith  groaned  and  made  moan.  Sikandar 
(Alexander  the  Great),  came  at  last  upon  them  and  publicly  burnt 

7.  or  “ he  cordially  delighted  in  teaching  his  pupils.” 

8.  I have  discussed  the  significance  ot  this  passage  in  a foregoing  paper,  “Jadi  Rana  and 

the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan .” 

9.  The  writer  here  follows  pretty  closely  the  Pahlavi  Bahman  Yasht.  II.  15-22.  West, 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  V.  198-201.  See  the  Persian  translation  of  the  same  in 
M.  R.  Unvala’s  lithographed  text  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayet,  II.  86-88. 

10.  Alexander  the  Great  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Pahlavi  Bahman  Yasht 
(II.  19)  as  Akandgar-i- Kilisiyakih.  Darmesteter  suggested  that  “ ' Skandgar'  (Av„ 
Skendo-Kara , Pers.  Sikandgar)  ‘causer  of  destruction’  would  be  an  appropriate  punning 
title  for  Alexander  from  the  Persian  point  of  view.”  West,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  Akandgar  is  probably  a miswriting  of  Alaksandar  or  Sikandar . Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  V.  200  note.  Others,  again,  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reference  what- 
ever to  Alexander  in  the  above  passage.  However  that  may  be,  Bahman  Kaikobad’s 
“Sitamgar”  (< oppressor ) can  be  nothing  else  than  “a  punning  title”  for  the  great 
Macedonian. 
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the  scriptures  of  the  Creed,11  which  was  despised  for  three  hundred 
years12  and  the  Faithful  were  oppressed.  Then  after  a time18,  a 
Defender  of  the  Faith  appeared  and  Ardeshir  seized  the  kingdom. 
Then  once  more  the  Good  Religion  revived  and  in  the  world  became  of 
good  report.  He  got  Arda-i-Viraf  sent  to  the  Presence  Divine  for 
[securing]  a description  of  the  World  of  Spirits.  But  after  a time, 
the  Evil  Spirit  again  wrecked  this  [right]  road  and  once  more  brought 
disruption  into  the  Faith,  of  which  evil  reports  arrived  from  all  sides. 
When  after  a while14,  king  Shahpur  appeared,  he  once  more  made  it 
illustrious  and  Adarbad  i-Mahrespand  the  Devout  girded  up  his  loins 
in  its  service.  Seven  kinds  of  metal  (lit,  brass)  were  molten  together 
and  poured  upon  his  body  [without  doing  him  harm].  Thus  did  he 
resolve  all  the  doubts  of  the  Faithful  and  the  Creed  once  more  acquired 
lustre.  From  the  times  of  Shahpur  to  those  of  Yazdagar  it  continued 
to  receive  honour  and  worship.  Then  the  days  [assigned]  to  Zoroaster 
by  Time  (Fate)  came  to  an  end  and  not  a vestige  of  the  Good  Religion 
remained,  [so  that]  when  the  Millennium  of  Zoroaster  was  over,  the 
[happy  days  of]  the  Good  Creed  also  reached  their  limit.15 

When  the  sovereignty  departed  from  Yazdagar,  the  Unbelievers16 
came  and  seized  his  throne.  From  that  period17  Iran  was  shattered. 
Alas  for  the  land  of  the  Faith  which  was  rendered  desolate.  During 
those  daysls  all  were  dispersed,  all  (lit,  every  one)  whose  hearts  were 

1 1.  .See  a brilliant  note  vindicating  this  statement  of  the  Parsi  books  in  Haug  and  Hoshangji, 

Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  142-3. 

12.  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius  at  Arbela  in  331  B.  C.  and  Ardeshir  Papak’s 

accession  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  226  A.  C.  There  was  therefore  an  interval 
of  557  years  and  not  300  between  Alexander  and  the  Sassanian.  See  Alberuni’s 
remarks  on  this  confusion  in  the  Persian  Chronology  in  the  Athar-al-Bakya , tr> 
Sachau.  116 — 121.  West,  S.  B.  E.  XLVII.  Introduction,  xxxii. 

13.  Pas  az  wai  Muddati — Muddat  is  here  employed  to  signify  a period  of  three  hundred 

years. 

14.  Here  also  the  phrase  is  “Pas  az  Muddat .”  Ardeshir  died  in  241  A.  C.  Shahpur  II 

reigned  from  309  A.  C.  to  379  A.  C.  See,  West,  S.  B.  E.  XLVII.  xxxv. 

15.  The  Millennium  of  Zoroaster  and  its  termination  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 

Pahlavi  Bahman  Yasht,  II.  23.  West,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  V,  201. 

16.  fuddin.  lit.  People  of  another  faith.  The  Arabs  are  meant. 

17.  Here  again  the  phrase  is  az-an-muddat , an  exceedingly  vague  expression  which  seems 

to  be  applied  to  a period  of  almost  any  length. 

28.  Badctngahi,  See  the  paper  on  the  Traditional  Dates  of  Parsi  History,  ante  8-9,  for 
view  of  the  real  signification  of  the  whole  passage. 
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attached  to  the  Zend  and  Pazend.  When  all  the  laymen  and  Dasturs 
suddenly  went  into  hiding  for  the  sake  of  the  Faith,  they  left  their 
homes,  dwellings,  gardens,  palaces  and  halls  and  abandoned  them  all 
for  their  Religion.  In  Kohistan,  they  abode  for  a hundred  years. 
When  they  were  in  this  plight,  a virtuous  sage  once  bethought  him 
seriously  [of  their  state]  and  said  to  his  companions,  “It  will  be  diffi- 
cult [for  us]  to  remain  here  [much  longer]  for  fear  of  the  Unbelievers.” 
So  the  Dasturs  and  laymen  incomparable  departed  for  the  city  of 
Hormuz.19  When  fifteen  years  were  spent  in  that  clime,  every  one  of 
them  had  endured  much  trouble  from  the  Miscreants.20  The  sage 
Dastur  who  was  with  them  there  was  a mighty  astrologer.  He  looked 
into  his  ancient  Tables  [and  said,]  “ The  period  during  which  we  were 
[permitted  by  Fate]  to  eat  and  drink  [in  this  land]  has  come  to  an 
end.  It  will  be  well  if  we  leave  this  country.  We  must  go  out  of 
this  region  forthwith,  [otherwise]  we  shall  all  fall  into  a snare  and 
prudence  will  then  be  useless  and  our  business  spoilt.  It  will  be  better 
therefore  for  us  to  fly  from  these  fiends  and  Miscreants  to  Hindustan, 
and  run  away  towards  Ind  for  fear  of  life  and  religion’s  sake.”  Then  a 
ship  was  made  ready  for  the  sea.  Instantly  they  hoisted  sail, 
placed  the  women  and  children  in  the  vessel  and  rowed  hard  for  Hind. 
When  the  ship  came  in  sight  of  land,  the  anchor  fell  at  Div. 
There  they  went  down,  took  up  their  abode  and  their  feet  stuck 


19.  This  is  not  the  famous  island  of  Hormuz,  but  the  old  city  on  the  main  land.  “ It  was 

on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  about  30  miles  east  of  the  site  of  Bunder 
Abbas  or  Gombroon.  Sir  Louis  Pelly  has  traced  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  old  city, 
which  stand  in  the  present  district  of  Minao,  about  6 or  7 miles  from  the  fort  of 
that  name.  ‘ Hormuz  ’,  says  the  Geographer  Abul  Feda,  ‘ is  the  port  of  Kerman,  a city 
rich  in  palms  and  very  hot.  One  who  has  visited  it  in  our  days  tells  me  that  the 
ancient  Hormuz  was  devastated  by  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  and  that  its  people 
transferred  their  abode  to  an  island  in  the  sea  called  Zarun,  near  the  Continent  and 
lying  west  of  the  old  city.  At  Hormuz  no  inhabitants  remain  but  some  of  the  lowest 
order  (in  Buscking , IV.  261-2).’  ” Ibn  Batuta  also  discriminates  between  Hormuz 
or  Moghistan  on  the  main  land  and  New  Hormuz  on  the  island  of  Jerun.  Yule, 
Marco  Polo.  ed.  Cordier,  I.  iio-m.  The  name  [Moghistan — the  land  of  the 
Moghs — Fire-worshippers — is  most  instructive  and  significant. 

20.  Darwandy  Av.  Dregwant  ; The  Darwand,  ‘ wicked  is  the  infidel  who  does  not  keep 

the  Zoroastrian  law.  Haug  and  Hoshangji,  Book  of  Ardaviraf,  178,  note. 
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last  in  the  soil  of  that  spot.  The  People  of  the  Good  Faith  stayed 
there  for  nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Stargazer  once  more 
[sought  to]  divine'She  future.  The  aged  Dastur  having  looked  into 
his  Tables,  said : “O  my  enlightened  friends,  hence  also  must  we  hie  to 
another  spot  in  which  will  be  our  second  home.”  All  of  them  were 
delighted  by  his  words  and  they  set  sail  quickly  towards  Gujarat. 
When  the  vessel  had  made  some  way  into  the  sea,  a disastrous  storm  1 
approached.  All  the  Dasturs  of  the  Faith  were  thrown  into  conster-  \ 
nation  and  their  heads  turned  as  in  a whirlpool.’1  They  rubbed  their  J 
faces  before  the  Presence  Divine  and  stood  up  and  made  loud  laments, 
[saying],  “O  Thou  Wise  One,  come  to  our  aid  on  this  occasion  {lit.  busi- 
ness) and  for  once  deliver  us  from  this  distress.  [And]  Thou,  All- 
conquering  Bahram,  befriend  us  and  bring  us  out  triumphant  from 
this  trouble.  [If  we  possess]  Thy  favour,  we  shall  not  care  for  the 
tempest  and  give  no  place  to  fear  in  our  hearts.  Hearken  then  to  the 
complaints  of  the  helpless  and  show  Thou  the  way  to  us  who  are  lost 
[in  this  waste  of  waters].  If  we  escape  from  this  dreadful  storm, 
{lit.  whirlpool),  if  disaster  (fees  not  confront  us  and  if  we  reach  \ 
the  realm  of  Hind  with  cheerful  hearts  and  merry,  we  shall  kindle 
a great  fire  to  I^ahram.  Deliver  us  then  from  this  strait  and  keep  us 
sound  (srong).  We  are  resigned  to  everything  [that  comes]  from  the 
Lord,  for  save  Him  we  possess  no  other  [friend].”  By  the  blessing  of 
the  Fire  of  the  Glorious  Bahram,  all  of  them  luckily  got  over 
that  trouble;  their  supplications  were  instantly  heard  and  the  Lord 
came  to  the  rescue.  A prosperous  gale  began  to  blow,  the  light  of 
Heaven  [to  shine]  and  the  contrary  wind  ceased.  When  the  Captain 
with  {lit.  opened  his  tongue  to  utter)  the  Holy  name  of  God  upon  his  lips 
steered  the  ship  with  vigour,  and  all  the  Dasturs  and  laymen  also  made 
Kusti,22  the  vessel  drove  instantly  into  the  sea.  Then  Providence  so 
ordered  it  that  all  those  people  arrived  near  Sanjan. 


21.  Or  “ they  felt  giddy  in  (or  were  stunned  by)  that  calamity.” 

22.  The  “ Kusti  is  tied  round  the  waist  in  a peculiar  manner  during  the  recital  of  a parti- 

cular formula  in  which  Auharmazd  is  blessed  and  Ahreman  and  the  demons  are 
cursed.”  West’s  Note  on  Bundahish,  XXX,  30,  S.  B.  E.  V.  129. 

DASTOOR  N.  D.  MINOCHEHR.  HOMJI,  M.A. 
PETIT  FAS  A Li  ATASH-KADEH, 

44,  New  Marine  Lines,  Fort, 
BOMBAY.  1,  (Tele:  24  20  73). 
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In  that  region  was  a virtuous  Raja  who  had  opened  his  heart 
{lit.  head)  to  holiness.  His  name  was  Jddi  Rana;  he  was  liberal,  sagaci- 
ous and  wise.  A Dastur  renowned  for  learning  and  prudence  went  to 
him  with  gifts  and  invoked  blessings  upon  him  and  said  : “O  Raja  of 
Rajas,  give  us  a place  in  this  city : we  are  strangers  seeking  protec- 
tion who  have  arrived  in  thy  town  and  place  of  residence.  We  have 
come  here  only  for  the  sake  of  our  Religion,  for  we  heard  that  there 
was  in  this  place  a Raja  descended  from  the  beneficent  Shillahras,33  ever 
renowned  throughout  Hindustan,  who  gave  people  shelter  in  his  town 
and  kingdom  and  regarded  them  with  the  eye  of  compassion.  We 
were  cheered  by  these  tidings  ( lit . thoughts)  and  have  approached  thee 
under  favourable  auspices.  We  have  now  reached  thy  city  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  Miscreants.”  The  hearts  of  all  the  followers 
{lit.  men)  of  the  virtuous  Raja  were  gladdened  and  their  souls  charmed 
by  these  words.  But  when  that  prince  beheld  them24',  a terror  suddenly 
fell  upon  his  heart.  Fears  for  his  crown  entered  his  mind  and 
[he  thought]  that  they  might  lay  waste  his  kingdom.  Frightened  by 
their  dress  and  accoutrements,  he  questioned  the  Dastur  about  their 
religious  mysteries  (lit.  inner  secrets).  “ O thou  devout  Dastur”,  he 
at  last  said,  “Tell  us,  first  of  all,  the  gist  of  the  matter  {lit.  the  secret  of 
the  business).  What  are  the  customs  of  your  Creed,  which  of  them  are 
open  and  which  concealed25  ? Let  me  first  of  all  see  what  your  beliefs 
are  and  we  will  then  arrange  for  your  residence  here.  Secondly,  if  we 
give  you  shelter,  you  must  abandon  the  language  of  your  country, 
disuse  (lit.  cast  aside)  the  tongue  of  Iran  and  adopt  the  speech  of 
the  realm  of  Hind.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  dress  of  your  women , they  should 
wear  garments  like  those  of  our  females.  Fourthly,  you  must  put  off 
all  your  arms  and  scimitars  and  cease  to  wear  them  anywhere.  Fifthly, 
when  your  children  are  wedded,  the  marriage  knot  must  be  tied  at 

2 3.  I read  Shillahrhyan^  not  Sh&hrhycin , for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  paper  on  fadi  Rana. 
and  the  Kissek-i-Sanjan . 

34.  Shan t ‘them’,  but  it  may  also  mean  “ dignity,  stature.” 

25.  i.  e.  outward  professions  as  well  as  the  really  secret  doctrines.  Persecuted  sects  were 
often  under  the  necessity  of  having  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  for  home  and  the  other 
“for  foreign  consumption.” 
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evening  time.  If  you  first  give  a solemn  promise  to  observe  all  this, 
you  will  be  given  places  and  abodes  in  my  city.  ” When  the  Dastur 
beard  all  this  from  the  Raja,  he  could  not  help  agreeing  to  all  his 
demands.28 

Then  the  old  Mobed  addressed  him  thus,  “O  sagacious  king, 
hearken  now  to  what  I say  of  our  Creed.  Do  not  be  heavy-hearted  on 
our  account,  for  never  shall  any  evil  [deed]  proceed  frorrrus  in  this  land. 
We  shall  be  the  friends  of  all  Hindustan  and  everywhere  scatter  the 
heads  of  thy  foes.  Know  then  for  certain  that  we  are  the  worshippers 
of  Yazdan  (One  God)  and  have  fled  from  the  Miscreants  only  for  our 
religion’s  sake.  We  have  abandoned  all  we  possessed  and  borne  many 
hardships  on  the  road.  Houses  and  mansions  and  goods  and  chattels 
we  have  all  forsaken,  O auspicious  prince.  We  strangers  are  of  the 
seed  of  Jamshid  and  reverence  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Three  other 
things  also  out  of  Creation27,  we  hold  in  honour,  viz.  the  Cow,  Fire  and 
Water.  Thus  we  adore  the  Fire,  Water,  Cows  and  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  likewise.  It  is  the  Lord  who  has  created  all  those  things  that  are 
on  earth  and  we  pray  to  them,  ‘because  He  Himself  has  preferred  {lit. 
chosen)  them.23  Our  sacred  girdle  {Kusti)  is  made  of  seventy-two 
threads  and  we  repeat  {lit.  make)  when  we  tie  it  on,  solemn  professions  of 
Faith.  Our  women  when  in  their  manner  behold  not  either  the  sun  or 
the  sky  or  the  moon,  because  they  are  the  sources  of  light  in  excelsis  ; 

26.  There  is  evidently  something  wrong  here.  The  Raja  first  says  that  he  would  not  give 
them  permission  to  reside  in  his  territory,  until  he  was  satisfied  of  the  unobjectionable 
character  of  their  rites  and  doctrines.  But  without  waiting  to  hear  a word  of  expla- 
nation, he  forthwith  proceeds  to  dictate  four  conditions,  the  last  of  which — that 
relating  to  their  marriage  ceremonies — discovers  an  unexpected  familiarity  with  their 
usages.  If  they  were  such  utter  strangers  to  him,  how  could  he  know  such  a minor 
matter  as  that  their  marriages  were  celebrated  in  the  morning  and  not  in  the  evening 
as  with  the  Hindus  ? Can  it  be  that  the  lines  relating  to  the  conditions  have  by 
some  accident  been  misplaced  and  that  they  should  come  after  the  Dastur’s  harangue  ? 
It  is  perhaps  also  worthy  of  note  that  Bahman  Kaikobad  repeatedly  avers  that 
t the  first  emigrants  brought  the  women  of  their  own  race  with  them. 

37.  I read  Kainhtash.  All  the  Mss  have  Jaindtash  or  J&indnask,  which  is  unintelligi- 
ble to  me. 

28.  or  ‘ We  pray  to  him  who  is  Self-chosen  or  Self- Existent.’ 
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nor  do  they  touch  fire  or  water.  They  stand  strictly  aloof  from  every- 
thing, whether  during  the  radiant  day  or  the  darksome  night  and  sit  apart 
until  the  catamenia  have  ceased.  They  look  at  the  fire  and  the  sun  only 
when  they  have  washed  from  head  [to  foot].  So  also,  the  female  who 
gives  birth  to  an  infant  must  live  apart  for  forty  days.  She  ought  to 
keep  aloof  [all  the  while]  just  as  if  she  were  in  her  manner  and  if 
this  rule  is  not  observed,  it  is  vile.  [Similarly],  when  a child  is  born  of 
a woman  before  its  time  {lit.  in  a few  months  only)  or  when  the  babe  is 
still-born,  the  mother  {lit.  she)  does  not  [among  us]  go  or  run  about 
hither  and  thither,  nay  does  not  even  hold  converse  with  any  one.  A fe- 
male in  that  state  also  must  keep  severely  aloof  for  forty-one  days.”  All 
their  other  rites  and  customs  also  he  described  one  by  one  to  the  Raja. 
When  the  mysteries  of  the  Good  Faith  were  thus  expounded  and  the 
pearls  of  discourse  strung  in  this  most  elegant  manner,  and  when  the 
Hindu  Raja  heard  the  oration,  his  mind  regained  perfect  ease. 

That  good  king  forthwith  commanded  that  they  should 
reside  in  his  dominions.  Then  some  persons  who  were  in- 
telligent, good-natured  and  resourceful  surveyed  the  land,  dis- 
covered a spacious  plain  and  informed  the  Mobed.  A spot  in 
this  wilderness  was  chosen,  of  which  the  soil  was  excellent  and 
there  they  made  their  abode.  The  people  also  liked  the  place 
and  a city  appeared  where  there  had  formerly  been  a jungle, 
desolate  and  uncultivated,  but  there  they  all  descended,  old  as  well 
as  young.  When  the  Dastur  beheld  that  fine  spot,  he  chose  a site 
for  their  dwellings.  The  Dastur  gave  it  the  name  of  Sanjan  and  it 
was  soon  flourishing  even  as  the  realm  of  Iran.  From  that  day  the 
surname  Sanjana  came  into  vogue;  know  that  the  town  is  named 
after  them?9  There  they  remained  in  joy  and  comfort  and  every  one 
prospered  in  the  end  according  to  his  wish. 

One  day,80  they  happened  to  have  some  business  with  the 
Raja,  and  all  of  them  went  with  cheerful  hearts  {lit,  thoughts) 

29.  Strangely  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  statement  in  the  first  hemistich  of  the  same 

couplet  but  also  with  fact. 

30.  Note  that  there  is  nothing  here  which  can  support  Dr.  Mody’s  assumption 

as  to  five  years  having  elapsed  between  the  landing  and  the  consecration  of  the 
Fire  temple.  All  that  Bahman  says  is  that  they  went  to  the  Raja  one  day  after 
they  were  settled  in  the  town. 
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to  him.  The  Dastur  then  addressed  him  thus:  “O  Prince,  you 
have  given  us  a dwelling  spot  in  this  land.  We  now  wish  to 
install  in  the  Indian  clime  the  Fire  of  Bahrain.  [But]  the  land 
must  be  cleared  for  three  farsangs,  so  that  the  ceremonies 
[connected  with  the  consecration]  of  the  Niragn  may  be  duly  per- 
formed. No  alien  should  be  there  present,  save  and  except 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  Good  Faith.  No  person  belonging  to  another 
creed  might  be  there.  Then  only  will  the  Fire  be  consecrated.  If 
any  strange  person  make  a noise  there,  the  religious  rites  will  doubtless, 
be  all  of  a sudden  interrupted.”  Quoth  the  Raja  then,  “ I have  given 
you  the  permission.  I am  disposed  to  be  very  liberal  in  this  matter. 
I rejoice  ( lit . prefer,  choose)  with  all  my  soul  that  such  a Prince  ( shah  ) 
should  be  installed  in  my  time.  Indeed  O sage,  than  this  [ act  ] 
what  can  be  better  ? Go  then  speedily  after  his  business,  and  gird  up 
thy  loins.  * That  very  instant,  the  Prince  issued  his  commands  and  gave 
the  Dastur  a pleasant  site.  The  Hindu  Rana  Jadi  had  the  land  at  once 
cleared  on  every  side.  All  the  Unbelievers  within  three  Farsangs  were 
* removed  and  no  one  remained  there  except  the  People  of  the  Good  Faith. 
No  one  dwelt  around  within  three  Farsangs  of  it,  and  no  one  stayed 
there  save  Zoroastrians  ( lit.  men  ) of  knowledge.  Round  the  Aurvis - 
gah , on  all  sides  [ stood  ] Dasturs,  every  one  of  whom  shone,  in  virtue 
of  his  sanctity,  like  the  sun  himself.  They  watched  there  day  and  night, 
for  to  do  so  was  the  command  of  the  Lord.  In  those  days,  they  were 
all  men  full  of  knowledge  and  capable  in  matters  relating  to  the  Faith, 
For  several  days  and  months  they  recited  Yazashnes  and  Yashts 


31.  Farsangs  A measure  of  length  which  varies  considerably  according  to  different  authori- 

ties, It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  equivalent  to  a league,  sometimes  to  12000  cubits  or 
18000  feet.  For  the  different  estimates,  see  Alberuni,  India,  W.  Sachau,  II.  67.8  ; 
Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  I.  24,  Ain-i-Akbari,  tr.  Jarrett.  II.  415-6 
note.  Pietro  Della  Valle  says  a Cos  is  half  a Ferseng  or  league  of  Persia  and  that  a 
Cos  will  answer  to  a little  less  than  two  Italian  [English]  miles.  Vorsages.  ed.  Grey. 
I.  23. 

32.  Nirangt  <*The  ceremony  relating  to  the  preparation  of  th e gomes,  Cow’s  urine,  which  is 

used  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  purification.”  Haug  and  Hoshangji,  Book  of 
Arda  Viraf,  147  note, 

33.  Arvisgah  or  Aurvisgah.  “The  consecrated  space  within  which  the  Yasashna  ceremony 

is  performed.”  West  supposes  the  word  to  be  derived  from  the  Av.  Urvesa,  goal. 
Note  on  Dadist<m*i-Dinik%  XLVllL  13.  Sacred  Book* .of the  East,  XVIII.  163, 
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and  worked  with  great  energy.  The  laymen  also  were  preoccupied  in 
the  business  and  provided,  out  of  [ their  zeal  for  ] the  Faith,  all  various 
things  necessary.  The  Prince  J ddi  Rana  also  sent  offerings  of  every  sort* 
In  those  days,  all  the  arts  and  industies  ( lit.  workshops ) were  in  the 
hands  of  the  People  of  the  Good  Faith.  Things  were  everywhere 
easy  for  them  for  they  had  brought  along  with  them  all  the 
tools  ( or  means  ) from  Khorasan.  With  all  those  resourses  derived 
^from  Khorasan,  they  were  able  to  accomplish  their  task  with- 
out any  trouble.  The  reason  was  that  several  parties  of  Dasturs 
and  Laymen  of  holy  lives  had  also  arrived  at  that  spot.  In  their 
company  were  several  alchemist^  also  and  the  favour  of  the  Lord  thus 
made  things  easy  for  them.  They  had  brought  along  with  them  ample 
resources  and  they  thus  consecrated  the  Fire  according  to  the  dictates 
of  religion.  The  aged  Dasturs  thus  installed  the  Iranskah  **  beaming 
with  light,  in  conformity  with  the  rites  [ prescribed  ] in  our  creed.  In 
those  times,  men  were  [ deeply  ] versed  in  spiritual  matters  and  were 

(able  to  observe  religious  precepts  on  account  of  their  wisdom.  In 
our  own  age,  the  Lord  only  knov^what  True  Religion  is ; [ men  do 
not  ],  and  [ all  religeous  faction  is,  [ afterall  ],~onlya  matter  of  personal 
satisfaction.88 

All  the  laymen  and  Dasturs  then  celebrated  in  that  land 
an  extaordinary  festival  with  entertainments.  In  this  way, 
three  hundred  years , more  or  less,  passed  away  and  the  people 
in  small  numbers  or  large,  left  the  place.  They  bispersed  in 
the  land  of  Hind  in  all  directions,  and  selected  places  to 
their  minds.  Some  turned  their  faces  towards  Bankaner,  others  fell 
off  towards  Broach,  a few  went  away  in  the  direction  of  Bariev.  All 
eastened  towards  diffeaend  spots.  Some  reached  the  town  of 
Anklesar  or  walked  away  proudly  to  the  city  of  Cambay.  Others 
dragged  ah  their  goods  and  chattels  to  Navsari,  with  pleasure  and 

34.  “The  Prince  or  Lord  of  Iran  ” [Persia].  The  ancient  Fire  now  lodge  at  Udwada  is 
still  known  by  this  name. 

35.  The  whole  passage  is  most  significant  and  throws,  when  read  side  by  side  with  the 
Persian  Ravayets,  considerable  light  on  the  history  of  the  Indian  Atash  Beherams. 
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good  luck.  Whereever  any  one  felt  [himself]  comfortable,  there  he 
made  his  home.  In  this  manner  were  spent  two  hundred  years  in  joy, 
prosperity  and  quiet.  In  those  times,  several  Dasturs’  houses  were  left 
in  Sanjan  town.  One  of  God's  Judgments  then  came  down  upon  them , 
but  I do  not  know  what  became  of  all  those  Dasturs,  (or  where  all  of 
them  went).  There  dwelt  one  virtuous  Dastur,  young,  well-intention- 
ed and  fluent  of  speech.  The  name  of  that  Dastur  was  Khushmast  and 
his  aspirations  were  always  towards  virtue.  A son  [he  had],  who  bore  the 
name  of  Khujastah  and  whose  [sole]  delight  was  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  B&i 38  and  the  Barsanv* . His  perpetual  avocation  was 
the  celebration  of  the  Yazashne,  and  the  Baj  and  the  Barsam  were  his 
constant  companions.  He  was  so  deeply  versed  in  the  Yazashne  that  he 
has  still  left  his  mark  in  the  Aurvisgdk  (z.e.  he  is  still  remembered  there). 
That  saintly  person  lived  in  good  repute  [on  earth];  may  he  possess 
joy  and  bliss  in  Paradise  [also].38*  In  this  manner,  seven  hundred  years 
went  by  and  many  of  their  descendants  had  lived  in  that  town. 
When  several  years  passed  over,  the  heavens  became  untoward, 
the  world  suddenly  became  strait  unto  them  and  Time  (Destiny) 
resolved  to  take  their  lives. 


36.  Baj . “ This  kind  of  prayer,  Av.  Vdkt  a word  or  phrase,  Pah.  Vdj\  Pers.  Btiz,  is  a short 

formula,  the  beginning  of  which  is  to  be  muttered  in  a kind  of  whisper,  or  ( according  to 
the  Pahlavi  idiom ) ‘ is  to  be  taken  ’ and  1 retained  ’ inwardly  (as  a protection  while 
eating,  praying  or  performing  other  necessary  acts)  by  strictly  abstaining  from  all  con- 
versation until  the  completion  of  the  act,  when  the  prayer  or  Vdj  is  to  be  spoWcit 
out,  that  is,  the  conclusion  of  the  formula  is  to  be  uttered  aloud,  and  the  person  is 
then  free  to  speak  as  he  likes.”  West,  Note  on  Shay est-la- Shay est,  III.  6, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  V.  278. 

37.  The  Barsam — “Av.  Bares ma  or  bundle  of  sacred  twigs  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 

ceremonial  apparatus  ; it  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  officiating  priest  while  reciting 
many  parts  of  the  liturgy  and  is  frequently  washed  with  water  and  sprinkled  wtth 
milk.  It  consists  of  a number  of  slender  rods  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
ceremony  but  usually  from  five  to  thirty-three.  These  rods  were  formerly  twigs 
cut  from  some  particular  trees  but  now  thin  metal  wires  are  generally  used.” 
West’s  note  on  Dadistan - i-Dinik,  XLIIL  15.  S.  B.  E.  XVIII.  Z42. 

38.  Eastwick  says  with  some  reason  of  the  lines  placed  between  asterisks,  that  they  are  very 

obscure  and  appear  entirely  unconnected.  J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  I.  181.  But  see  the 
paper  on  the  Traditional  Dates  of  Parsi  History,  12—14  ante. 


SHAH  MAHMUD  SENDS  AN  ARMY  AGAINST  THE  RAJA  OF  SANJAN,  WHO 
HEARS  OF  THE  SAME. 

When  some  years  had  passed  by  In  the  revolution  of  the 
spheres,  the  Shah  came  to  know  of  the  Raja  in  Sanjan.*  Islam  reached 
Chapaner  some  time  after  five  hundred  years  had  expired  in  India.. 
A good  and  fortunate  Shah  appeared  and  sat  on  the  throne  in  that 
city.  They  used  to  call  him  Sultan  Mahmud  and  his  subjects  spoke 
of  him  as  the  Shadow  of  the  Glorious  Lord.  When  he  was  informed 
some  years  afterwards,  (z.  e.  after  his  accession  to  the  throne)  that  there 
was  in  Hindustan  a Raja  somewhere  near  {lit.  in  the  direction  of)  San- 
jan, one  of  the  Vazirs  spoke  thus  to  Alf  Khan;39  “ The  victorious  king 
commands  that  you  should  speedily  set  out  with  an  army  for  Sanjan 
and  wrest  the  country  from  the  Raja.”  At  the  command  of  the  Sultan 
Mahmud,  Alf  Khan  rushed  forth  like  smoke,  got  all  his  soldiers  in- 
stantly ready  and  let  his  eagle  [standard]  fly  in  the  air.  Then,  he  led. 
forth  his  troops  and  arrived  at  the  prosperous  town  of  Sanjan. 
When  the  Hindu  Raja  heard  of  his  troops,  and  learnt  that  he  had 
brought  together  from  all  quarters  a host  of  thirty  thousand  chosen 
horsemen,40  each- of  whom  had  two  mounts,41  and  who  were  all  heroes 
in  battle  and  [cavaliers]  of  renown,  he  was  terror-stricken  by  the 
tidings.  But  he  regained  his  senses  in  an  hour  and  immediately 
summoned  all  the  Mobeds,  Hirbads  and  laymen.4*  The  virtuous  Raja 
then  said  to  them,  " What  do  you  now  propose  to  do,  O my  faithful 
friends?  My  ancestors  have  patronised  you  and  always  been  good 

39,  The  name  can  be  read  Alaf  Khan  as  well  as  Ulugh  Khan. 

4a  Eastwick  has  two  thousand  in  his  translation.  Journal  B.  B.  R,  A.  S.  I.  182.  Anquetil 
puts  the  number  at  Soixante  mille.  Le  Zend  Avesta,  Tom.  I.  i.  321.  Si-hazar 
{thirty  thousand)  is  so  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  Persian  for  Sih-hazar  {three 
thousand)  that  the  latter  is,  as  likely  as  not,  to  have  been  what  Bahman  himself 
wrote.  Bahmanji  ^Patell  also  understood  the  words  to  mean  three  thousand,  Parse 
Prakash , 4. 

41.  ‘ Duaspah. 5 “A  trooper  is  called  ‘ Duaspah 3 if  he  has  two  horses  and  Sikaspak,  if 

three,  in  order  to  change  horses  during  elghars  or  forced  marches.”  Blochmann, 
Ain-i-Akbari.  (Tr.).  I.  241,  See  also  Irvine,  Army  of  the  Moguls,  23. 

42,  Basturs,  Mobeds  and  Hirbads  are  the  three  classes  of  Zoroastrian  priests,  the  first 

&eing  the  highest. 
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to  you.  Gird  up  your  loins,  all  of  you,  then,  in  my  service 
{lit.  business)  and  take  you  the  lead  in  the  battle.  If  you  acknow- 
ledge the  obligations  you  owe  to  my  forbears,  do  not  forget  the  duty 
(lit.  bring  your  head  out)  of  gratitude.”  Then  the  ancient  Mobed 
made  answer,  “ Do,  not,  O Raja,  be  heavy-hearted  on  account  of  this 
'host.  So  long  as  even  one  of  us  is  alive,  the  heads  of  a hundred 
thousand  [of  thy]  foes  will  we  scatter.  Verily,  such  is  our  wont  in 
'battle  and  so  long  as  we  are  in  life,  such  is  our  worth.  Not  a single 
individual  from  among  us  will  turn  back  even  were  a millstone  to 
whirl  upon  his  head.”  The  Prince  on  hearing  this  speech,  bestowed 
upon  him  a suit  of  honour  of  every  sort*3.  In  those  days,  there  were 
several  warlike  {lit.  worthy,  fit  to  fight)  males  of  the  Good  Faith,  old  as 
well  as  young.  When  they  were  all  reckoned,  fourteen  hundred 
were  entered  on  the  rolls.  Forthwith  they  saddled  their  steeds,  the 
drums  were  beaten  and  the  horsemen  stood  up.  Then  all  the  men  of 
the  Good  Faith  drew  themselves  up  in  line  with  the  Raja’s  forces  in  the 
battle  field. 

ALP  KHAN  FIGHTS  WITH  THE  HINDU  RAJA  AND  FLIES  BEFORE  ARDESHIR. 

When  the  first  white  [streak  of]  light  emerged  {lit.  showed)  from 
the  sable  night  and  the  sheen  of  the  stars  descended  into  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss  {lit.  cave),  Alf  Khan  and  his  horsemen  put  on  their 
armour  and  approached  the  field.  Embroidered  {lit.  jewelled,  inlaid) 
saddles  were  placed  on  the  chargers  and  banners  on  the  backs  of  the 
elephants.  The  horses  were  harnessed  for  fight  and  the  battle-field  was 

43.  I take  this  to  mean  a complete  suit,  i.  e.  of  seven  pieces.  “There  were,”  says  Irvine, 
“ five  degrees  of  khilat ”,  those  of  three,  five,  six  or  seven  pieces.  * •ftA  three  piece 
khilcCt  given  from  the  KhilcC  t-khanah  consisted  of  a turban  (das tar),  a long  coat 
with  very  full  skirts  {Jamah)  and  a scarf  for  the  waist  {kamarband).  A five  piece 
robe  came  from  the  Toshah  khanak  ( storehouse  jor  presents ),  the  extra  pieces  being 
a tuiban  ornament  {Sarpech)  and  a band  for  laying  across  the  turban  ( Balaband ). 
For  the  next  grade,  a tight  fitting  jacket  with  short  sleeves  called  a Half-sleeve 
(Nimah-astin)  was  added.  A European  writer,  Tavernier,  {Ball,  I,  163)  thus  details 
the  seven-piece  Khilat  ; (1)  cap,  (2)  a long  gown  ( Kabah ),  (3)  a close-fitting  coat 
(arkalon)  which  I take  to  be  alkhaliq,  a light  coat,  (4)  two  pairs  of  trousers,  (5)  two 
shirts,  (6)  two  giidles,  (7)  a scarf  for  the  head  or  neck.”  Army  of  the  Moguls.  29. 
See  also  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson  Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  S.  V . Killut. 
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crowded  by  the  elephants.44  The  captains  marshalled  their  troops 
in  battle  array  and  the  fighting  gear  was  everywhere  held  ready. 
When  that  great  host  was  drawn  up  in  the  plain,  the  brazen  bugles  were 
at  once  blown.  Thus  was  arrayed  a host  on  either  side,  one  [belonging 
to]  the  Moslems  and  the  other  to  the  Hindu  Raja.  Day  and  night 
were  astounded  at  the  sight,  and  even  the  horses  were  exhausted  by 
over-much  galloping.  The  leaders  on  the  two  sides  were  as  two  water- 
dragons  struggling  with  each  other  with  the  fury  of  tigers.  The  earth 
grew  dark  as  pitch  with  the  clouds  from  which  rained  swords  and 
spears  and  darts.  So  many  were  slain  of  both  ranks  in  that  strife 
that  there  were  everywhere  heaps  of  slain.  There  was  no  one  to 
hearken  to  their  moans  nor  any.  one  to  help  them,  for  such  was  the 
Eternal  Judge’s  doom  against  them.  Not  a man  could  be  seen  from 
among  that  host;  all  appeared  to  have  fallen  without  discrimination  in 
the  action.  Suddenly,  there  was  a rout  in  the  Hindu  ranks,  so  that  no 
one  could^recognise  another  in  the  encampment.  Then  a devout  Layman 
of  the  Good  Faith  said  to  his  comrades  : “I  do  not  behold,  either  in  front 
or  rear,  so  much  as  one  of  our  Indianallies.  The  Hindus  have  fled  from 
the  field.  No  one  save  ourselves  of  the  Good  Faith  remains  on  the 
battle  ground.  Now  is  the  hour  of  combat,  O my  dear  friends,  now 
does  it  behove  us  to  march  in  line  of  battle  like  lions.  If  we  all  rush 
upon  them  in  a body,  we  shall  surely  pour  out  the  blood  of  the  foe 
with  sword  and  arrow.”  The  Layman  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
field  was  one  who  bore  among  them  the  name  of  Ardeshir.  That 
very  moment,  the  renowned  Ardeshir  spurred  his  swift  courser  into 
the  field.  Springing  all  of  a sudden,  he  came  up  to  the  [Moslem]  ranks 
clutching  an  iron  spear.  Then  he  stood  up  in  the  arena,  javelin  in 
hand,  clad  in  armour  and  girding  a sword.  And  first,  the  arrows  rained 
everywhere,  the  corslets  of  the  warriors  were  pierced  and  the  world - 
illuminating  sun  was  so  hidden  from  view  that  no  one  could  tell 
{lit.  know)  if  it  was  day  or  night.  The  eyes  of  the  luminary  were 
blinded  {lit.  covered)  by  the  dust,  and  everywhere  man  fell  upon  man? 
you  might  say  that  the  earth  had  a coat  of  pitch  out  of  which 


44.  Or  * The  field  seemed  too  narrow  on  account  of  the  fighting  of  the  elephants.’ 


Ill 
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the  arrow  heads  glistened  like  diamonds.  At  last,  of  the  throwers  of  spears 
and  wielders  of  maces,  but  few  remained  [alive]  out  of  thousands, 
and  though  land  and  sky  grew  black  and  gloomy,  the  soil  was,  by  the 
blood  of  the  chiefs,  dyed  red  like  the  tulip.  [Indeed],  the  blood  gushed 
out  of  their  bodies  as  from  fountains  and  their  bucklers  were,  by  the 
blades,  shivered  into  fragments.  Men’s  armours  then  became  the 
calamities  of  their  lives.  Every  minute,  men  were  becoming  the 
guests  of  Death  {lit*  Time)*5  and  the  [dead]  warriors  buried  from 
head  to  foot  in  iron  [mail]  were  blazing  like  the  shining  sun. 
Shafts  kept  flying  on  both  sides  and  blood  was  flowing 
along  the  black  soil.  Javelins  penetrated  (lit.  dug  into)  breasts 
and  bosoms  and^blood  oozed.out  from  coats  of  mail.  But  no  one 
turned  his  face  away  from  the  blow  of  an  adversary  and  every 
weapon  was  crying  for  blood.40  The  soil  itself  looked  as  if  [it  were 
made]  of  iron  on  account  of  the  horse-shoes  [with  which  it  was  bestrown]. 
Men  were  wading  in  blood  upto  their  knees  (lit.  calves  of  the  legs). 
The  struggle  lasted  in  this  wise  for  three  days  and  nights  until  men’s 
hands  and  feet  were  aweary.  The  sabres  flashed  like  lightning 
on  all  sides  and  heads  were  scattered  by  the  trenchant  blades.  The 
[might  of]  Islam  was  at  last  overthrown  and  destroyed  in  that  engage- 
ment with  the  Hindu  prince.  Alf  Khan  ran  away  in  the  darksome 
night,  forgetting  his  baggage  and  losing  also  the  [right]  road.  Before 
Ardeshir,  his  entire  army  fled,  now  stumbling  now  picking  them- 
selves up.  Many  of  the  enemy  fell  into  his  grasp  and  he  stood 
triumphant  at  the  close.  All  the  tents,  baggage  and  furniture  [also] 
came  at  once  into  the  possession  of  Ardeshir. 

ALF  KHAN  FIGHTS  AGAIN  WITH  ARDESHIR  AND  IS  VICTORIOUS. 

When  the  sun  rose  from  above  the  hills  on  another  day,  and  the 
earth  became  once  more  resplendent  with  light,  a great  shout  arose  on 
either  side  of  the  two  hosts.  Once  again  the  land  was 

45.  This  obnure  line  may  also  mean 

4 Time  (Death)  became  the  guest  of  mankind  every  moment.’ 

46.  Or *  4 All  the  instruments  of  bloodshed  were  in  requisition.' 
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in  commotion  and  many  were  the  heads  which  turned  stupid  on 
aeeount  of  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  Hindi  trumpets.  Once  more 
Alf  Khan  was  ready  for  fight  and  the  drums  resounded.  When  the 
famous  Ardeshir  beheld  that  host,  he  strode  up  swiftly  and  said  forth- 
with-to  the  well-advised  Hindu  Prince,  “We  are  only  one  to  their 
hundred.  What  do  you  think  it  [lit.  see]  good  for  us  to  do,  now  that  a 
stilt  larger  force  has  arrived.  [As  for  ourselves],  we  will  either 
give  up  our  own  lives  or  take  theirs,  and  stand  [ firm  ] on  the  battle 
field  with  that  determination  and  the  Lord  will  stand  our  friend, 
for  He  has  always  been  the  resolver  of  our  difficulties”  All  of  them 
were  cheered  by  this  speech  and  many  hearts  were  thus  delivered 
from  sorrow.  That  instant,  Ardeshir  donned  his  coat  of  mail  and  once 
more  came  out  to  do  battle  with  the  Khan.  Then  Ardeshir  the 
renowned  rushed  like  a lion  upon  the  ranks  of  the  foe],  with  a lasso 
hanging  by  his  saddle  as  on  a squire  errant’s,  a sabre  of  Indian  [steel] 
at  his  girdle  [lit.  waist]  and  a javelin  in  his  grasp.  Then  he  proudly 
shouted  aloud,  “O  lions!  why  were  you  so  confounded  [the  other  day]  in 
the  [hour  of]  fighting?  Who  now  is  your  commander,  what  may  be  his 
name  and  what  does  he  wish  to  have?”  A champion  advanced  and  said, 
“Here  am  I who  can  pour  out  the  blood  of  [many]  men  at  a [single] 
blow.  ” Under  him  was  a spirited  {lit.  bounding)  charger  and  he  came 
up  at  a gallop  {lit.  run)  to  do  battle  with  Ardeshir,  with  a 
javelin  in  his  hand  and  glaring  on  all  sides  like  a drunken  man. 
He  hailed  Ardeshir  and  said,  “Now  be  on  thy  guard,  O thou 
of  stainless  birth,  for  an  adversary  is  before  thee.  Show  then  thy 
own  skill  or  mastery.”  Ardeshir  called  out  in  reply,  " Here  is  thy 
antagonist  quite  ready.”  Then  the  two  fought  like  lions  in  the  arena 
and  as  if  they  were  weary  of  their  own  lives.  In  the  end,  Ardeshir 
vanquished  him  and  hurled  him  down  from  the  back  of  his  steed.  Then 
Singing  the  lasso  and  dragging  him  towards  himself,  he  dismounted 
and  struck  off  his  head.  When  Alf  Khan  saw  him  slain,  his  heart  was 
filled  with  woe.  That  instant,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  Parsis  as  well  as 
the  Raja  should  be  slaughtered  and  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  left 
alive.  Longing  for  vengeance,  he  rushed  to  support  his  men-at-arms  and 
the  din  of  battle  {lit.  the  cry  of  “ G ive,  Give  ”)  arose.  Swords  clashed 


and  blood  flowed  in  rivers  on  land.  VVhen  the  troops  on  both  sides 
joined  battle,  blood  gushed  from  their  bodies  in  torrent!.  It  was  as 
If  a wave  had  rushed  in  from  an  ocean  of  gore.  Everywhere  men  were 
[lying]  exhausted.  There  was  not  room  enough  for  even  an  ant  to 
creep  in.  But  what  [avails  it]  if  man  proposes,  unless  God  disposes 
[likewise].  Then  Ardeshir  dashed  into  the  thick  [of  the  fight]  and 
his  days  came  to  an  end.  An  arrow  pierced  his  middle  and  came  out 
on  the  other  side.  His  body  was  enfeebled  by  wounds*  for  every  one 
of  his  limbs  was  a fountain  of  blood.  Then  he  tumbled  down  head- 
long from  the  saddle  and  his  troops  were  thrown  into  disorder  and 
confusion  {lit.  without  feather  or  wing).  Alas  for  that  courageous 
chief,  whom  Time  at  last  gave  to  the  winds.  When  the  Fates 
are  angry,  the  hard  stone  becomes  [soft]  like  wax.  Though  he  fought 
and  strove  [with  all  his  might],  of  what  avail  was  it  since  Fortune  had 
turned  its  face  away  from  the  man  ? On  both  sides,  many  warriors 
were  slain,  leaders  and  men  of  renown  and  worth.  Then  also  was 
the  Raja  killed  and  a loud  wail  arose  on  the  battle  field.  Alas  for 
that  Hindu  prince  who  fell  and  whose  city  became  on  all  sides  a 
desert. 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  MEN  OF  THE  GOOD  FAITH  TO  THE  HILL  OF  BAHRGT 
AND  THEIR  GOING  TO  BANSDAH. 

The  People  of  the  Good  Faith  also  were  dispersed.  There  is 
in  Hindustan  a hill  named  Bdhrot.  Many  crept  into  it  to  save  their 
lives.  Man  has  no  resource  against  God’s  decrees.  Twelve  years 
thus  passed  and  they  had  carried  the  Iranskak  along  with  them. 
After  a time,  by  the  Lord’s  command,  they  forgathered  again  with 
their  relatives  and  kindred.  Taking  the  Fire  of  Bahram  also  with  them- 
selves, all  of  them  arrived  at  Bansdah.  When  the  tidings  reached 
that  town,  every  one  came  out  with  loving  kndness  and  three  hun- 
dred horsemen  with  several  persons  of  note  went  forward  to  escort  them. 
They  brought  the  Fire  into  the  town  with  a hundred  [marks]  of  reve- 
rence. It  was  as  if  a sick  man  had  secured  a panacea.47  Thence 


47 • Pazahr  Padzahr.x  protecting  from  poison,  an  antidote,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
habitually  by  Avicenna.  Bezoars  are  hard  concretions  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals* 
to  which  antidotal  virtues  were  ascribed,  and  especially  to  one  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  a wild  goat  in  the  Persian  province  of  Lar.  Ibn  Baithar  says  that  Bezoars 
were  laid  upon  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures  and  were  believed  to  extract  the 
poison.  Yule  and  Bufnell,  Hobson  Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  S.  V.  Bezoar. 


forward,  Bansdah  flourished  as  if  it  was  perpetual  spring  there.  Time 
passed  in  thisnvise  and  persons  of  Behdin  lineage,  old  men  as  well  as 
women,  came  to  adore  the  Iranshah  from  every  district  in  which  there 
were  [People  of]  that  pure  Creed.  Just  as,  in  earlier  times,  men  used  ta 
go  on  a pilgrimage  extraordinary  {lit.  unparalleled)  to  the  far-famed 
Sanjan,  so  the  Parsis  now  came  to  Bansdah  from  various  places 
with  numerous  offerings.  Afterwards,  when  fourteen  years  had 
elapsed,49  the  spheres  [again]  revolved  [in  a manner]  favourable  to  their 
affairs. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CONVEYANCE  OK  THE  FIRE  OF  BAHRAM  TO  NAVSARI 
BY  CHANGASHAH. 

A layman  then  appeared  who  had  not  his  peer  at  the 
time.  He  came  forward  in  those  days  to  preserve  the  religion  and 
many  notable  things  {lit.  signs,  marks)  proceeded  from  him.  He  was 
the  Dahyovad  his  name  was  Changa,  son  of  Asa  and  he  solaced 
the  hearts  of  the  People  of  the  Good  Creed.  That  good-natured 
man  would  not  suffer  the  Faith  to  fall  into  neglect  in  those  latter 
days.  He  gave  money  {lit.  purse)  out  of  his  own  wealth  to  those 
who  had  no  S udra  and  Kushti  (the  sacred  shirt  and  girdle).  Many  [ex- 
cellent] provisions  that  man  made  for  the  creed.  No  afflicted  person 
[ever]  went  to  him  for  whom,  poor  man,  he  did  not  provide  some  relief 
or  whose  heart  he  did  not  cordially  set  at  ease.  In  those  times,  several 
Behdin  People  came  into  the  Faith  under  his  auspices  {lit.  by  his 
good  fortune.)  Indeed,  my  tongue  cannot  fully  {lit.  plainly)  praise  this 
layman  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  creed  so  well.  One  year,  that 
man  of  stainless  birth  went  to  the  Firetemple  in  pursuance  of  a vow. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  Jashn-i-Sadah,  and  the  Firetemple  was  then  at 

48.  These  lines  have  been  by  some  taken  to  mean  that  twelve  years  were  spent  at  Bahrot 

and  fourteen  others  in  Bansdah,  making  in  all  twenty'six.  Others  have  understood 
• Babman  to  say  that  the  fourteen  years  last  spoken  of  include  the  preceding  twelve „ 
and  that  fourteen  years  express  the  extreme  length  of  the  period  which  intervened 
between  the  Sack  of  Sanjan  and  the  establishment  of  the  Fire  temple  at  Navsari.  See 
ante,  p.  8. 

49.  Pahl.  Dahyopat,  Av.  Danghu-paiti,  chief  ruler.  Changa  Asa's  son  Manak  also  is 

styled  Dahyovad  (Desai)  in  the  Ravayet  of  Shapur  Asa  or  Kama  Asa  of  896  A.  Y.0 
<W  A.  C.) 
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Bansdah.  O brother,  the  Jashn-i-Sadah  fell  on  Roz  Adar,  Mab 
Adar.50  That  devout  and  enlightened  Dawar 51  carried  along  with  hirri 
several  laymen  and  Dasturs.  All  of  them  prostrated  themselves  at 
the  sight  of  the  Fire  and  offered  it  worship.  Every  one  then 
took  once  more  the  road  [homewards]  from  the  House  of  Prayer  with 
pleasure  and  pride.  Starting  thence,  the  men  returned  to  their  homes 
full  of  gladness  and  joy.  When  two  or  three  months  of  that  year1* 
had  elapsed,  an  idea  occurred  to  (lit.  he  brought  the  idea  into  his  heart) 
that  benevolent  person  and  he  called  a meeting  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity (Anjuman)  and  led  the  discourse  on  to  the  Fire-Temple.  “I  desire, 
O my  well-wishers,  ” he  said,  “ to  bring  that  Prince  of  Princes  here. 
If  we  behold  the  face  of  that  Lord  every  day,  our  religious  merit  will 
be  exceeding  great.  Moreover,  we  have  to  endure  great  hardships 
every  year  on  the  journey,  for  there  is  heavy  rain  during  that  month,®* 
[Adar],  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  go  there  then.  What  can  be  bettera 
O friends,  than  that  we  should  proceed  to  Bansdah  with  some  men  of 
discernment,  and  bring  here  the  Fire  of  the  glorious  Bahram,  so  that 
we  can  view  it  every  day.  Our  means  of  livelihood  [are  sure]  by  its 
blessing  to  grow  much  more  abundant  and  the  hearts  also  of  the  People 


50.  Bahman  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Ja*hn-i-Sadah  of  the  ancient  Iranians  was 

identical  with  what  is  now  called  Adar  Jashn%  but  Alberuni  declares  that  the  former 
fell,  not  on  the  ninth  day  of  Adar,  but  on  the  tenth  of  Bahman.  Athar-ubBakyaht 
Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  tr.  Sachau.  213  and  424.  The  Btirhand-Katauk 
says  the  same.  S.  V.  Sadah. 

51.  The  Dawar.  “Pahl.  Datobar,  upholder  of  Justice  or  Judge  was,  like  the  Dastur,  a rata* 

head  or  chief  in  the  old  Zoroastrian  community.  He  appears  to  have  held  a high 
rank  which  was  probably  hereditary,  a3  it  is  still  claimed  by  a Parsi  family  at  Surat* 
though  not  acknowledged  by  the  majority.”  Haug  and  Hoshangji,  Book  of  Arda 
Viraf.  143  note.  See  also  Parsi  Prakask,  15,  70. 

52.  Bahman  declares  here  that  the  Iranshah  was  brought  to  Navsari  two  or  three 

months  after  the  Adar  Jashn,  that  is,  the  event  must  have  taken  place,  making 
allowance  for  the  days  passed  in  negotiations  and  the  journey  from  Bansdah,  in  the 
month  of  Farvardin . This  will  be  a hard  nut  to  crack  for  those  who  pin  their 
faith  in  Bahman’s  chronology  and  at  the  same  time  uphold  the  reliability  of  the  tradi* 
tional  date,  Roz  Mahrespand,  Mah  Shahrevar , Samvat  1475.  The  truth  is  that  the 
two  are  absolutely  inreconcilable. 

53.  It  has  been  urged  against  Bahman  that  Adar  mah  must,  in  Changa  Asa’s  time  have 

fallen  in  September,  and  that  September  is  not  at  all  a rainy  month  in  Gujarat* 
but  both  these  assertions  can  be  easily  roved  to  be  of  very  doubtful  accuracy. 


of  the  Good  Faith  will  be  filled  with  light.*5  All  were  delighted  by 
this  speech,  because  they  would  then  be  no  longer  dependent  on  {lit. 
free  from,  i.e.  rid  of  the  trouble  of  going  to)  Bansdah.  With  a hundred 
marks  of  reverence  they  brought  the  Fire  away  and  gave  It  a fine  house. 
It  had  three  attendants  of  the  Good  Faith,  who  accompanied  it. 
Night  and  day,  the  worship  was  celebrated  by  that  one  associate  [of 
the  three]  whose  appointed  [duty]  it  was.  Of  one  of  them  the  name  was 
Nagan  Ram,54,  and  his  desires  were  always  turned  towards  the  observ- 
ance of  [the  precepts]  of  the  Religion.  The  second  DastuFs  name  was 
Khurshed  and  his  father  was  Kiam-ud-din  who  was  in  Eternity.  The 
third  Dastur,  Chayyan  the  son  of  Saer,  also  was  always  to  be  seen  in  its 
service.  They  had  their  families  and  kindred  also  with  them  and  all 
of  them  accompanied  the  Iranshah.  They  were  received  with  great 
respect  and  pomp  and  were  treated  honourably.  The  three  Dasturs 
thus  reached  Navsari  with  their  relatives  after  a long  journey.  In 
those  days,  that  pious  Dawar  befriended  these  priests  of  the  Iran 
skah.  May  this  slave’s  homage  reach  him  from  this  world.  May 
he  have  a place  among  the  Celestial  Spirits. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  NARRATIVE. 

Thanksgivings  infinite  and  praises  boundless,  to  the  Creator  of 
the  World  and  the  Cherisher  of  his  slaves,  who  set  my  tongue  going 
on  this  subject  and  graciously  revealed  unto  me  this  door  out  of  the 
Unknown.  Lord,  make  the  Dastur  who  revealed  this  tale  to  me 
happy  in  both  worlds.  I am  the  humble  person  hight  Bahman  who 
lias  his  home  and  household  goods  in  Navsari.  Know  further  that 
my  father  is  Kaikobad  whose  heart  is  delighted  [only]  when  calling 
the  Iranshah  to  mind.  His  sire  was  the  Dastur  Hormazdyar.  May 
his  place  be  in  the  resplendent  Abode  of  the  Blest.  Know,  O friend, 
that  his  surname  was  Sanjana,  for  by  all  kinds  of  wisdom  was  he  fitted 
(, Sanjideh , lit.  weighed,)  for  affairs.  This  surname  of  Sanjana  was  given 
him  on  account  of  the  wisdom  which  he  showed  [to  exist]  in  our 
religious  practices.  They  gave  him  the  title  of  ‘ Dastur  of  the  Faith 

54.  Bahman  himself  was  a lineal  descendant  of  this  Nagan  Ram,  the  pedigree  being  Bahman, 
Kaikobad,  Hamjiar,  Padam,  Kaman,  Narsang,  Nagan,  Ram.  See  ante.  p.  87  • 
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also,  and  the  road  of  piety  was  everywhere  icept  open  through  him,  (i.  e, 
he  solved  all  religious  difficulties).  Heiiad  been  settled  in  Navsari, 
you  may  reckon,  {i.  e.  approximately ),  for  two  hundred  years.  A hundred 
thousand  blessings  upon  him  and  also  upon  the  souls  of  all  the  other 
Pillars  of  the  Faith. 

Thus  have  I,  by  the  will  of  the  Lord,  successfully  indited  the  story 
of  our  People,  [in  the  hope]  that  when  a devout  person  reads  it,  he  may 
pronounce  a blessing  on  me  at  the  end.  Many  many  thousand  blessings 
from  me  on  that  virtuous  character  and  man  of  those  times.  May  He 
of  the  Immortal  Soul  [Zoroaster]  send  his  Spirit  to  God  and  secure  his 
pardon  from  the  Supreme.  May  his  Spirit  always  receive  praise  and 
his  soul  be  perpetually  at  peace  (lit.  freedom  from  want).  It  was  in 
the  nine  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of  the  Era  of  Yazdagard 
that  this  tale  was  completed  by  my  pen.  On  the  day  Khurdad  of  the 
month  Frawardin,  were  these  verses  finished  correctly  (lit.  according 
to  rule).  I have  written  this  narrative  and  brought  it  to  a conclusion, 
and  I expect  for  it  a reward  from  no  one  save  the  Lord,  and  I desire 
from  my  readers  nothing  but  benedictions,  for  thus  will  my  honour  and 
fame  grow.  May  that  soul  abide  with  Him  of  the  Immortal  Soul 
(Zoroaster),  who  reads  me  with  a pleased  heart.  I have  related  in  this 
narrative  what  I have  seen  and  what  1 have  heard  from  the  conversa- 
ion  of  the  old.  My  preceptor55  has,  moreover,  corrected  it  and 
hus  have  many  flowers  sprung  up  in  this  pleasance.  May  the  Lord 
>tow  upon  him  the  full  period  of  natural  life  (i.  e.  may  he  live  for  a 
undred  years,)  and  may  all  the  years  of  that  life  be  like  the  spring 
ime.  In  telling  this  tale,  I have  ever  observed  the  ways  of  the  truthful 
’ronounce  then  befitting  blessings  upon  me,  whenever  you  peruse 
lit . see)  this  delectable  narrative  of  mine.  Laudations  infinite  and 
raises  countless  on  the  pious  Zoroaster.  May  you  [reader]  have 
u the  Grace  Divine  to  invoke  blessings  upon  my  soul. 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  Dastur  Hoshang  [Asa]  from 
whom  Bahman  declares  he  heard  the  whole  story  was  this  teacher  as  well  as  the 
corrector  of  these  verses. 


THE  COLOPHONS  OF  MIHIRAPAN  KAIKHUSRU. 


(A  paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Zoro- 
astrian  Research  on  5th  December  1914.) 

It  is  now  nearly  seventeen  years  since  the  name  of  the  late 
Dastur  Jamaspji  Minocheherji  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  the  first 
fasciculus  of  a volume  of  miscellaneous  Pahlavi  Texts  of  which  the  old- 
est and  most  authentic  Manuscript  was  in  that  scholar’s  own  possession. 
All  the  remaining  fragments  appear  to  have  left  the  hands  of  the 
printer  before  the  Dastur’s  death  in  1898,  but  it  was  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year,  that  they  were  really  published  and  made 
available  for  study  and  examination.  I have  no  desire  to  canvass 
the  literary  or  other  merits  of  the  historical,  didactic  and  religious 
writings  transcribed,  without  much  thought  of  order  or  method,  by  the 
famous  scribe  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru  in  the  ancient  Codex.  I propose 
to  invite  your  attention  only  to  the  Colophons  scattered  with  no 
illiberal  hand  over  his  pages — Colophons  which  are  valuable  not  only 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  surviving  vouchers  of  such  antiquity  in  Parsi 
Manuscripts,  but  which  possess  the  rare  merit  of  discovering  interest- 
ing details  about  more  than  one  Zoroastrian  scribe  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  throwing  welcome  light  on  the  obscurest  period  of  our 
history.  I shall,  in  the  first  instance,  discuss  the  “ postscripts  proper  ” 
of  Mihrapan  himself,  and  reserve  for  another  occasion  an  examination 
of  the  older  Colophon  of  the  Aerpat  Dinpanah,  which  has  been 
“copied  in”  by  Mihirapan  and  supposed  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a fire-temple  at  Broach  in  324  A.  Y.  (955  A.  C.) 

(A)  'Denman  Ayibatkar  baen  yom  Khurshlt  badna.  Shatnivar, 
Katirn  Vakljaklk  Shant-I-shash  sad  navadayok,  baen  shatun  Tamnak 
pavan  jazirak  zarae  li  dln-bandak  Matun  Apan  Kaikhusru  lVfl| 
Apan  Aerpat  nipisht.  Vad  sad  va  panjah  shant  kar  framaet ! ^ 


I.  These  transliterations  and  translations  are  cited  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Texts, 
written  by  Mr.  Behramgore  Tehmuras  Anklesaria,  pp.  4-8.  The  Italics  are  mine. 
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“ I,  the  servant  of  the  Faith,  Mehr-Awan  Kaikhusru  Mehr-Awan, 
the  priest,  wrote  this  memorandum  in  the  district  of  Tamnak , in  the 
island  of  the  sea,  on  the  day  Khurshid  (of)  the  month  Shahrivar  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  year  691.  May  it  be  useful  till  a hundred  and 
fifty  years ! ” 

(B)  Frajamlmt  denman  nipik  pavan  Hindukan  pavan  shatun 
Tdnak , pavan  Atash-beta,  baen  yom  Fravardin  va  badna  A tun  Vahijak 
madam  shant  shash  sad  navad-ayok.  Li  Dln-bandak  Aerpat-zat 
Matun-Apan-I  Kaikhusrub-i-Matiin-  Apan-i-Spendyat-i-Matun-Apan- 
Marzpan-i  Baharam  nipisht.  Kana  mavan  karitunat  va  amuz&t,  afash 
kar  azash  vabidun&t,  afash  pachin  azash  vabidunat,  li  mavan  nipishtar 
homanam  pavan  nyokih  arzanik  yakshunat,  va  akhar  min  vatart 
pavan  patitik  arzanik  yakhshunat  afash  pavan  geti  tan  husrub,  afash 
pavan  minoe  ruban  ahlub  yahavunat ! Aetun  yahavunat ! Aetuntar 
yahavunat ; Farkho  yahavunat. 

“This  copy  was  finished  in  India,  in  the  district  of  Tdnaky  in  the 
fire  temple,  on  the  day  Fravardin,  and  the  ecclesiastical  month  Adar 
of  the  year  691.  I,  the  servant  of  the  faith,  Aerpat-born,  Mehr-Awan, 
( son  ) of  Kaikhusru,  son  of  Mehr-Aw  an  ( son ) of  Spend-yat,  ( son  ) of 
Mehr-Awan,  ( son  ) Marzpan,  ( son  ) of  Baharam  wrote  it.  May  he 
who  reads  and  learns  ( it  ),  makes  use  of  it,  ( or ) copies  it,  consider 
me,  who  are  the  scribe,  worthy  of  blessing,  and  worthy  of  absolution 
after  death  ! May  his  person  be  famous  on  earth,  his  soul  holy  in 
the  spiritual  existence.  May  it  be  so  ! May  it  be  the  more  so  ! May 
it  be  auspicious ! ” 

(C)  Yom  Dadu-pavan-Matun,  badna  Tir,  denman  kurasak  min 
bahar  Chahil  nipisht  homanam  ; kana  mavan  daret,  kana  mavan 
karitunet,  valman  rae  niyakan  valman  r^e  vahisht  bahar  arzanik  daret. 

“ I wrote  this  copy  for  Chahil  on  the  day  Dae-pa-mihr  of  the 
month  Tir.  May  he  who  keeps  it,  he  who  reads  it  consider  him  and 
his  forefathers  worthy  of  Heaven  ! 

(D)  m 5 *jtc 

BTpjis  ^s( n^sfr  (sic)  qftwRfteW 


/ 


awm.  <nwff  srrart  ^rm 

q SRR  5*R  §5T  S3R  ^ift&r  goqpl  qTOR.  i^*r*K 

fewftRT  5ITfHT*n  3W1W  h‘^<iwi  3)l<<«lR  JTRT  if: 

T3fe  R ^ 55R  RftSPT  #TRt  frfiR*RT  *W  l^T?f  (sic) 
gc^  I! 

“ In  the  year  1377  A.  V.,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  day  of  the 
month,  Karttika,  corresponding  to  the  day  Fravardin,  month  Adar, 

690  A.  Y.,  the  Parsi  priest  MIhirwan,  who  came  from  Persia,  on  an 

invitation  by  letter  couched  in  very  respectful  terms,  wrote  this  book 
of  Shahnama  Gushtasp,  Pandnama  Adarbad  Maraspand  in  memory 
of  the  late  Sangan,  son  of  the  late  Chahil  in  the  district  of  Thcina  at 
the  time  when  Sultan  Geyasdin  came  to  the  throne.  May  he  who 
preserves  and  studies  this  book  remember  the  pious  forefathers  of 
the  late  Chahil.”8  X 

The  first  thing  in  these  statements  that  arrests  our  attention  is, 
that  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  first  part  of  the  old  Codex  is 
said  to  have  been  finished,  is  written  Tamnak  [or  Tamok]  in  the  Pahlavi 
Colophon  ( A ) indited  on  Khurshed  Roz  Mah  Shahrivar  Vahijakikt 

691  A.  Y.  But  we  read  in  the  Colophon  ( B ) that  the  entire  Manu-  ; 
script  was  finished,  ninety-eight  days  later,  in  the  Atask-betoi  or  fire-  \ 
temple  of  the  town  of  Tanak. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Haug  that  “ the  correct  reading  of 
the  words  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  editor  of  a Pahlavi  text,”8 
and  if  we  had  had  nothing  but  these  Pahlavi  postscripts  to  g;o  by, 
the  task  of  predicating  anything  with  certainty  of  a place-name 


2.  The  first  Colophon  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Codex  at  the  close  of  the’  frag- 
ment entitled  Hunakhtunishn-i-Mandum-i'Geti.  fol.  74 All  the  others  occur  at 
the  end.  Geldner  has  noted  that  “like  many  other  Vendidad  Sadas,  the  Iranian 
Codex  JPi  has  a double  Colophon,  after  Vd9  and  at  the  end.”  Avesta,  Proleg- 
omena, p.v,  He  has  also  pointed  out  that  “ to  several  texts,  Peshotan  [Ram  itCam- 
din]  has  appended  a special  postscript  ” in  the  collective  Codex  M 6.  ibid.  p.U. 

3.  Book  of  Ardaviraf,  Introductory  Essays,  xxii. 


which  is  written  Tamok*  or  Tamnak  on  one  page  and  Tanak  on 
another  would  have  been  by  no  means  easy.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  in  that  case,  to  say  whether  the  first  Manu- 
script copied  by  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru  in  India  was  finished  at  Thana 
or  Daman  or  Tena  or  Damka.4 5  Fortunately,  we  have  here,  as  in  two 
other  Codices  of  Mihirapan’s6,  the  collateral  guidance  of  a Sanscrit 
postscript  and  all  doubts  and  surmises  are  precluded,  by  the  translitera- 
tion, in  an  alphabet  which  is  among  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  of 
the  actual  name  of  the  locality.  That  name  is  unmistakably  written  sjutT 
Thana  in  the  Devanagari  character,  and  to  it  the  epithet 
is  applied,  which  has  been  left  out  in  the  above  translation,  but  which 
I shall  presently  explain. 

The  testimony  of  this  Sanscrit  Colophon  is  all  the  more  weighty 
because  instead  of  being  a literal  translation  of  any  one  of  the  three 
Pahlavi  postscripts,  it  is  a condensed  paraphrase  of  them  all,  in  which 
fresh  details  about  the  copyist  and  his  environment  have  been  em- 
bodied without  the  sacrifice  of  any  material  fact  recorded  in  the  Pahlavi. 
Here  Thana  is  called  z.  e.,  “ standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea.”7 

The  corresponding  expression  in  the  Pahlavi,  pavan  jazirak  zarae 
( or  zreh  ),  has  been  taken  to  mean  “ in  the  island  of  the  sea,”  but  we  all 
know  that  Thana  is  not  situated  on  any  island,  and  it  is  impossible  not 

4.  Tamok  is  the  reading  of  E.  W.  West  ; ‘ Pahlavi  Literature 5 in  Grundriss  der 
Iranischen  Philoiogie,  II.  113. 

5.  Tena  and  Damka  are  both  villages  in  the  Olpad  Taluka  of  Surat  district*  which 
appear  to  have  had  a large  Parsi  population  in  the  seventeenth  century* 
Parsi  Prakask , 14  and  842;  Jamc  Jamshed , 18-3-1903. 

6.  The  Yasna  Codex  K5  has  “ a double  Colophon  in  Pahlavi  and  Sanscrit  on  fob 
326 b.  ” Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  vi.  The  Sanscrit  Colophon  of  the  Vendi- 
dad  Codex  L4  is  preserved  in  Pt2  and  may  be  seen  in  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan, 
Pahlavi  Vendidad,  xlvii, 

7.  with  the  c dirgha 5 ‘u’  synonymous  with  on.  the  shore  of 

the  sea.  cfijsr,  tide,  flow,  stream,  current ; the  coast,  sea-shore  : a shore, 

a bank  ; . stream-bank,  ( with  the  short  ‘ u’  )*agitated  by  the 

tide.  Monier-Williams,  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  s.  v. 


to  have  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  this  rendering.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Semitic  word  Jazirak  does  not  always  or  necessarily  mean  “ an  island”, 
and  is  very  loosely  employed  even  by  the  most  careful  writers  among 
the  Arabs  and  the  Persians®,  from  whom  our  Pahlavi  scribe  may  be 
safely  presumed  to  have  borrowed  it9.  The  word  “ Island  ” has  a 
precise  connotation  in  European  geography  which  is  well  known 
to  and  understood  by  any  man  of  any  education.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  Jazirak , which  according  to  Richardson,  means 
“ island  ” and  also  “ peninsula.”  10  A still  higher  authority,  Lane,  tells 
us  that  Jazirak  means  in  Arabic  “ an  island  ; land  in  the  sea  or  in  a 
river  from  which  the  water  has  flowed  away  so  that  it  appears,  and 
in  like  manner,  land  which  a torrent  does  not  over-flow  but  which 
it  surrounds ; land  from  which  the  tide  retires ; a peninsula.  ” 11 
Lastly,  Jarrett  ivarns  us  in  the  notes  to  the  geographical  sections  of  the 
Ain-i-Akbari , that  “ Jazirak  signifies  not  only  an  island  but  a 
peninsula  or  tract  from  which  the  sea  has  retired.  ” 12  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  word  is  used  by  Mihirapan 
and  the  following  quotation  from  the  “ Bombay  Gazetteer  ” goes  far 
to  indicate  the  real  significance  of  the  phrase. 


“ The  line  of  coast  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  to  the  North 
and  to  the  South  of  the  Vaitarna.  To  the  South,  the  great  gulf  that 
runs  from  the  North  of  Colaba  to  Bassein  must,  in  quite  recent  times, 
have  stretched  far  further  inland  than  it  now  stretches.  Idrisi’s  descrip-j 
tion  of  Thana  ( H53),  that  it  stands  on  a great  gulf  where  vessel 5\ 


8.  The  usual  name  for  Mesopotamia  in  Arabic  and  Persian  Literature  is  Al jazirak. 
Ouseley,  Oriental  Geography  of  Ibn  Haukal,  54 ; Jaubert,  Idrisi,  II.  142 ; 
Malcolm,  History  of  Persia,  I.  76. 

9.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  any  Pahlavi  Dictionary  or  Glossary.  This  is  pro-* 
bably  the  only  example  of  its  use  as  a common  noun,  in  that  language.  It  is  used, 
as  a proper  noun  in  the  Pahlavi  Shatroik&-i-Iran , for  the  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  i.  e.  Mesopotamia.  J.  J.  Mody,  Text  and 
Translation,  p.  86. 


10.  Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary,  s,  v. 

11.  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

12.  Ain-i-Akbari,  Jarrett’s  Eng.  Trans.  III.  49. 
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anchor  and  from  which  they  »et  sail,  may  have  been  sufficiently  exact 
when  the  sea  filled  the  great  Marsh  through  which  the  Thana  strait  now 
runs,  and  spread  towards  Bhiwndi  and  Kalyan  over  wide  tracts  now 
half-dry."'* 

But  this  Sanscrit  Colophon  is  not  merely  helpful  in  delivering 
us  from  a state  of  incertitude  and  enabling  us  to  determine  with  confi- 
dence the  true  reading  of  the  place  name.  It  tells  us  also  much  about 
which  the  Pahlavi  is  silent.  It  informs  us  how  and  why  Mihirapan 
came  to  this  country,  aquaints  us  with  the  nature  of  his  patron’s 
occupation  and  the  name  of  his  father,  and  furnishes  at  the  same  time 
one  of  those  parallel  Hindu-Parsi  dates,  the  extreme  rarity  of  which 
must  be  lamented  by  all  who  have  devoted  any  attention  to  the  Parsi 
chronology  of  the  Middle  ages.14  Unhappily,  it  is  the  composition  of 
a person  whose  familiarity  with  the  Sanscrit  idiom  was  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  his  information.  The  Sanscrit  is  undoubtedly 
“bad,”  as  Westergaard  has  justly  characterised  the  language  of  the 
almost  identically-worded  postscript  appended  to  another  Codex 
( K5)  from  the  same  pen.15  Indeed,  no  tyro  in  a Sanscrit  Pathshala 
in  Mihirapan’s  day  could  h&ve  used  for  ‘ letter  ’ in  a scholastic 

exercise  without  getting  a taste  of  the  master’s  rod,  and  many  a 
I andit  of  our  own  times  would  “ stare  and  gasp  ” at  such  a locution 
as  TT*i?r5ftn^iRr,  even  if  he  was  able  to  make  sense  out  of  the 


13.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Tharta,  XIII;  Pt.  i.  2. 

14.  These  dates  present  an  interesting  problem  which  still  remains  unsolved.  Two 
other  examples  are  found  in  the  Postscripts  to  L4  and  K5,  but  the  Hindu  tithi 
given  by  Mihirapan  is  not  found,  on  calculation,  to  tally,  in  any  case,  with  his  y-T 
Roz  Mah — whichever  it  is  supposed  to  be — Shahnshahi  or  Kadmi.  He  expressly 

says  that'  he  employs  the  Vahijakik  reckoning,  but  of  that  we  know  little  or 
nothing. 

15.  “Besides  the  Pahlavi  postscript,  K5  has  another  in  bad  Sanscrit,  with  the  date  692, 

Samvat  1379,  which  states  that  Kaikhusru,  son  of  Mihirban,  of  Persian  extraction, 
came  from  Iran  at  the  time  when 

Sultan  Gheiasuddin  extended  his  kingdom,  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  strange  word 
“ paripanthayati.”  Westergaard,  Zendavesta,  Preface,  p.  11  note. 
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“ strange  word  ,5  qftifaareft.1®  Such  solecisms,  combined  perhaps  with 
copyists’  errors,  have  rendered  the  postscript  obscure,  if  not  incompre- 
hensible, in  some  places  and  I may  be  permitted  to  lay  before  the 
Society  an  English  translation  which  has  been  revised  by  my  friend, 
Prof.  H.  M.  Bhadkamkar  of  the  Wilson  College. 

“ In  the  Samvat  year  1377,  on  Wednesday,  Kartikka  Sudi  14,  on 
the  Fravardin  day  of  the  month  Adar  of  the  Parsi  year  690,  today,  here 
in  Thana,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  at  the  time  when  Sultan  Giyasa- 
din  was  establishing  his  sway,  the  Parsi  merchant  Chahil,  son  of  the 
Parsi  merchant  Sangan,  having  sent  [lit.  given]  a letter  full  of  compli- 
ments and  an  honorarium  for  copying,  caused  this  book  to  be  written 
for  the  merit  of  his  soul  by  the  Parsi  priest  Mihirwan  who  came 
from  the  country  of  Iranland  [ Persia  ].,  Whosoever  preserves  or 
reads  this  book  of  the  Shahnama  Gushtasp,  the  Pandnama  Adarbad 
Maraspand  will  reflect  merit  upon  [or  to  the  account  of]  the  mer- 
chant Chahil  and  also  upon  his  ancestors  whose  souls  have  been 
emancipated.  ” 

A comparison  of  this  rendering  with  the  one  quoted  at  the  outset, 
from  the  Introduction  written  by  Mr.  Behramgore  Tehmuras  Ankle1- 
saria,  will  show  differences  which  are  by  no  means  inconsequential.  Iri 
the  first  place,  Mihirfipan  did  not  make  this  copy  “ in  memory  of  the  late 
Sangan,  son  of  the  late  Chahil,  ” but  transcribed  it  for  a living  indivi- 
dual named  Chahil , the  son  of  Sangan.  Of  this  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  if  there  were  any,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  explicit 
declaration  in  the  Pahlavi  Colophon  C.  “ I wrote  this  copy  for 
Chahil  on  the  day  Daepamihr  of  the  month  Tir.  ” In  a word,  the[ 
Sanscrit  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Pahlavi,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  scarcely  fair  to  any  writer,  to  suppose  him  so  careless  as  to  repre- 
sent Chahil  on  one  page  as  the  son  and  on  another  as  the  father. 

16.  It  is  absolutely  infructuous  to  stand  up  at  this  time  of  day  for  the  purity  and  cor- 
rectness of  our  ancestors’  Sanscrit.  Parsi  Colophons  in  that  language  are  almost 
invariably  corrupt.  See  for  examples,  Hoshangji  and  West,  Shikand-Gumanic 
Vijar,  Introduction,  xxi ; West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  III,  xxi  ( Mainyo  Khard);  xl. 
(Saddar);  Shehriarji,  Neriosengh’s  Sanscrit  Writings,  Part  I,  Preface,  iii ; Part  III, 
48-49. 
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This  confusion  has  probably  arisen  from  the  transcriber  of  the  Sans- 
crit postscript  having  cut  up  the  or  compound  noun 

into  five  separate  vocables,  instead  of  writing,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  all  together  in  a line,  as  one  word. 

A more  difficult  and  debatable  question  is  that  relating  to  the 
letters  which  are  prefixed  to  the  names  of  both  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  mean,  ( probably  on  account  of 
some  fancied  connection  with  oqtpTcT ),  “ late  ” or  “ deceased.  ” 
however,  has  no  such  sense  assigned  to  it  in  the  Sanscrit  dictionaries 
and  Prof.  Bhadkamkar,  Shastri  Venkatacharya  of  the  Baroda  College 
and  other  scholars  profess  their  ignorance  of  any  such  form  in  that 
language.  The  same  letters  are  attached,  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
to  the  names  of  both  Chahil  and  Sangan  in  the  Sanscrit  postscript 
to  Mihirapan’s  Vendidad  Codex  L4  and  have  been  read  by 

Dastur  Darab  Peshotan,  but  it  is  due  to  the  latter  scholar  to  say  that 
he  has  characterised  his  own  reading  as  “ doubtful  ” and  left  it  un- 
translated.17 In  this  state  of  obscurity,  it  may  perhaps  be  permiss- 
ible to  offer  the  conjecture  that  we  have  here  an  old-time  abbreviation 
of  trader,  merchant.  This  suggestion  appears  to  me  to 

receive  some  support  from  the  fact  that  in  many  Parsi  documents  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  later  and 
more  simplified  forms  g.  and  «fr.  are  prefixed  to  many  signatures  and 
signify  or  or  cfnrKT,13  every  one  of  which  words  is  derived 
from  the  older 

17.  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Introduction,  xlviii, 

18.  qi.  qitfi  Document  of  ^.C.  1616,  Parsi  Prakash.  II;  U 

1723  A.  C.  Ib.  25;  % 1748  A.C.  ib,  37  note;  qt.  Sldotlfcf 

qu  Bi^iW  qRi  qRi  ssqtaio 

1785  A.C.  ib.  65;  $«R£9,  1825  A.C.  ib  85.  The  surnames  'VSliqRl,  ib. 

66,  XritJ  qRi,  ib.  78,  W>\ I 3RI,  ib.  185,  qRi,  ib.  864  also  may  be  cited  as 
additional  illustrations.  Earlier  examples  are  to  be  found  in  many  original  docu- 
ments of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries  which  are  in  my  own  possession, 
and  which  will  be  published  shortly. 

..  ^ 

19-  3KT  Vohro.  s.  m.  a trader;  a Bora.  ^71^  Vohra-vun,  v.  t.  [s.  to 

take  ] to  purchase,  to  buy.  ” Belsare,  Gujarati  English  Dictionary.  S.  V.  “ Bohra, 
Borah  ( Sans.  Vyavahari,  a trader,  a man  of  affairs  ; ( also  Bohara, 
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Briefly,  Chahil  as  well  as  his  father  was  a sfftr,  a trader, 
money-lender  or  merchant  “who  received  any  article  of  market- 
able value  in  payment  of  money  advanced,”  and  made  his  profit 
of  it.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  he  was 
a Zoroastrian  resident  of  the  then  exceedingly  prosperous  seaport 
of  Cambay,  who  had  made  a fortune  so  considerable,  that  he  could 
afford  to  invite  from  Persia  and  make  it  worth  while  for  a compe- 
tent Iranian  Pehlvisant  to  transcribe  for  him,  within  the  next  two 
years,  four  other  manuscripts  of  the  Parsi  Scriptures.  But  this  is  not 
all  that  we  learn  from  this  ancient  Codex  of  the  “ good  old  Behdin,” 
Chahil  Sangan.  The  Rozncimak , or  list  of  the  death-anniversaries 
of  the  family  of  Chahil  at  the  end,  is  a document  of  great  interest,  if 
only  as  furnishing  authentic  specimens  of  the  names  borne  by  Indian 
Zoroastrians  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  extraordinary 
inversion  of  the  real  relationship  of  Chahil  and  Sangan,  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  may  perhaps  excuse  the  reproduc- 
tion, by  a student  fond  of  genealogical  inquiries,  of  their  family-tree. 

Chahil 

_i 

Atar 

1 _ >/ 

Bahrafn,  died  Roz  Fravardin,  M^h  Adar. 

I 

Vohuman,  died  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Adar. 

=Chahil,  died  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Dai. 

Sangan,  died  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Amardad. 

= Malan,  wife  of  Sangan,  died  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Dai. 

Chahil,  Mihirapan’s  patron. 

Dh-r-k  or  Daru,  died  Roz  Aniran,  Mah  Tir. 


Bohari,  or  Bohari,  Mahr.  sifrcr,  mstfr,  a banker.  A money  lender 

or  merchant  of  a particular  tribe  so  called,  usually  receiving  any  article  of  market* 
able  value  in  payment  of  money  advanced,  ” H.  H.  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Judicial 
and  Revenue  Terms,  s.  v.  See  also,  Iiobson  Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  s,  v.  Bora. 
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I have  not  seen  it  noticed  that  two  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  Rozndmak , Vohuman  Bahram  and  Bahram  Atar, 
that  is,  father  and  son,  are  said  to  have  both  died  on  the  same  day. 
And  it  is  certainly  strange  that  that  day,  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Adar, 
should  be  the  one  which,  according  to  the  commentary  on  the  Pahlavi 
Vendidad  (VIII.  22),  is  specially  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary,  in  those  cases  in  which  neither  the  day  nor  the  month 
in  which  the  death  took  place  is  known.20  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  these  cases  are  generally,  of  persons  who  have  been  drowned  at 
sea  or  perished  in  distant  countries,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  father  and 
son  had  come  by  their  deaths  in  some  long  sea-voyage  or  land-journey, 
undertaken  for  the  furtherance  of  their  trade. 

I have  said  that  these  Colophons  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscurest  period  of  our  history.  In  the  first  place,  the  explicit 
mention  in  them  of  a fairly  wealthy  Behdin  of  Cambay  and  the 
Roznatnak  of  so  many  as  six  of  his  ancestors  prove  that  the  tradition 
about  Cambay  having  been  one  of  the  oldest  Parsi  settlements  which 
is  found  recorded  in  the  much-abused  Kissah-i-Sanjdn  is  demon- 
strably correct.21  In  the  second,  they  leave  no  room  whatever  for 


20.  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad  p.  147. 

“ 5?  SlfcPtl  a***lWl  Hi  Hdt  U  *  *$*tMl 

hwi.  ay'll  *fl*l«£il  &W.  -1  Hi  HHl  Sic? 

£H1  ***(ldl  WM*  'i  Hi  Hwi  «tt*l  t&Mlrtl  *l<*3ll=Hl  *Mlt* 

*fi£lrlWl  $l«?  Jaraaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Text 

and  Translation  in  Gujarati,  pp.  68  and  86,  Is  it  not  also  curious  that  Jive  out  oj  the 
six  anniversaries  fall  on  the  day  Fravardin  ? Is  it  only  a coincidence  or  was  it  that 
the  month  only  was  held  in  remembrance  and  not  the  actual  day,  which  was 
afterwards  fixed  according  to  the  above  injunction  ? 

2i,  The  following  traditional  account  found  in  a Report  on  Cambay,  made  by  Capt. 
Robertson  in  1813,  is,  as  usual,  full  of  chronological  errors  and  exaggerations  of 
fact,  but  it  is  not  without  interest  in  connection  with  the  question  before  us. 

“ Some  of  the  Parsis,  who  since  their  arrival  in  India,  about  636,  had  remained  in  the 
South  of  Gujarat,  were  attracted  to  the  settlement  ( 942-997  ) near  the  temple  of 
the  Kumarika  Kshetra  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mahi.  The  first  comers  succeeding  in 
trade , others  followed , and  in  time  the  Parsi  element  became  so  strong, , that  by 
their  overbearing  conduct  they  forced  the  Hindus  to  leave  the  city . Among  those 
who  fled  was  a man  of  the  Das&  Laj  caste  of  W&oi&Sj  Kalianr&i  by  name.  He 
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doubt  that  an  Atash-betd,  a house  for  the  fire,  i.  e.,  an  Agidry  or 
Daremehr  existed  in  the  town  of  Thana  in  691  A.  Y.,  1322  A.  C. 
This  of  course  implies  that  there  was  a Parsi  population  so  consider- 
able that  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a place  of  worship  were 
both  possible  and  necessary.  And  this  not  only  recalls  to  our 
memory  but  invests  with  real  meaning,  the  somewhat  confused  and 
vaguely  recorded  impressions  of  two  European  travellers  who  visited 
this  part  of  the  country  between  1320  and  1323. 

“ The  people  thereof,  ” (Tanna ),  says  the  Friar  Oderic,  “ are 
idolaters,  for  they  ivorship  fire  and  serpents  and  trees  also , *****; 
and  here  they  do  not  bury  the  dead,  but  carry  them  with  great  pomp  to 
the  fields  and  cast  them  to  the  beasts  and  birds  to  be  devoured.”23  And 
Jordanus  tells  us;  “There  be  also  other  pagan-folk  in  this  India  who  wor- 
ship fire  ; they  bury  not  their  dead,  neither  do  they  burn  them,  but  cast 
them  into  the  midst  of  a certain  roofless  tower  and  there  expose  them 
totally  uncovered  to  the  fowls  of  heaven.  These  believe  in  the  two  r 
first  Principles,  to  wit,  of  Evil  and  of  Good,  of  Darkness  and  of  Light.”  53 

took  refuge  in  Surat,  where  in  a sh6rt  time,  by  trading  in  pearls,  he  acquired 
a large  fortune.  His  wealth  gave  him  consequence  and  he  had  the  address  to 
bring  together  a numerous  band  of  Rajputs  and  Kolis,  who  in  the  night  attacked 
the  Parsis,  putting  many  to  the  sword,  and  setting  fire  to  their  houses.  The  rest 
took  to  flight,  and  not  a Parsi  was  to  be  seen  in  Kumar  ikd  Kshetra.  Ivalianrai 
then  formed  the  design  of  building  a city  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parsi  town. 

If  this  is  Surat  and  not  Sorath,  Kalianrai’s  date  can  hardly  have  been  before  the 
fourteenth  century .”  (Note).  Statistical  Account  of  Cambay  for  the  Gazetteer  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  45. 

The  chief  incidents  in  this  story,  the  wholesale  expulsion  of  the  Jlindus,  the 
sudden  wealth  made  by  Kalianrai  and  the  foundation  of  a new v' city  by  a 
Bania  are  probably  unhistorical,  but  the  Colophons  before  us  support  the 
statement  about  the  new  comers  having  succeeded  in  trade , and  «if  there 
were  many  other  Zoroastrian  Voras  as  well-to-do  as  Chahil  Sangan,  the  Parsi 
element  must  have  been  indeed  strong.  As  for  the  Note,  all  that  need  be  said  is 
that  if  the  writer  were  now  alive,  he  would  certainly  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
his  conjecture  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Cambay  Parsis  having  not  waned  before 
the  fourteenth  century  was  quite  correct.  Garcia  d’Orta  ( 1535  A.  C.  J notices  a 
curious  class  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  w^ere  called  Coaris , that  is, 
Gains,  in  Bassein,  and  Esparcis , that  is,  Parsis  in  Cambay,  who  had  come  from 
Persia,  took  their  dead  out  by  a special  door  and  exposed  their  bodies  till  they  were 
destroyed.  Colloquios  dos  Simples.  213,  apud  Gujarat  Parsis,  Bombay  Gazettier 
IX.  ii.  7 8. 

22.  Oderic  in  Yule,  Cathay  apd  the  Way  Thither,  I.  57?  59.. 

23.  Jordanus,  Mirabilia,  ed -Jules,  21. 
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The  explicit  mention  of  the  T liana  fire-temple  in  this  Colophon 
has  a bearing  on  another  question  also  of  some  interest.  It  is  possibly 
within  the  recollection  of  some  of  you  that  the  actual  words  of  the 
old  Memorandum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  traditional  date  of  the 
conveyance  of  the  ancient  Iranshah  to  Navsari,  were  cited  for  the 
first  time  in  the  second  of  my  two  papers  on  the  Traditional  Dates 
of  Parsi  history. These  words  are  : — 

*1161  ’W  3HIMU  $Jc  U 

MUlVHl  4L'gV$t(l  dl’6l 

We  are  all  aware  that  if  these  words  are  understood,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  in  a sense  implying  that  the  year  in  which  the 
ancient  Fire  of  Sanjan  was  conveyed  from  Bansdah  to  Navsari  corres- 
ponded with  the  1475th  of  the  Vikram  era  ( 1419  A.  C. ),  the  state- 
ment is  irreconcilable,  not  only  with  the  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
Kissah-i- Sanjan,  but  the  consensus  of  Parsi  tradition,  which  has  always 
TT’  associated  that  event  with  the  name  of  Changa  Asa,  who  can  be  shown 
j/  from  the  contemporary  evidence  of  the  Revayets  to  have  been  then 
/ scarcely  born  at  all. 35  Now,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  dispassionate 

student  of  our  antiquities  to  reject  both  the  Kissah  and  the 
Revayets , but  then  it  is  equally  difficult  for  him  to  condemn,  as  entirely 
unauthentic,  a memorandum  of  which  the  chronological  part  has- 
tened out  to  be  perfectly  correct  on  calculation  and  which  can  be 
traced  back,  on  the  authority  of  unquestionably  old  Manuscripts,  to 
Dastur  Hamjiar  Ram  Sanjana  who  was  alive  in  1516  A.  C.20  Well 
then,  is  there  any  way  out  of  this  dilemma  ? I have  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  Memorandum,  but  perhaps  in  our 
understanding  of  it,  and  I have  made  an  effort  to  find  a new  meaning 
for  the  words — a meaning  which  saves  the  situation  and  provides 
at  the  same  time,  a working  hypothesis,  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  any  well-ascertained  fact  of  Parsi  History.  In  a word,  I have 
offered  the  conjecture  that  the  word  *U*l*r  is  to  be  construed  here 


24.  See  ante,  p.  20. 

25.  See  ante,  p.  19. 

26.  See  ante,  p.  21. 
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not  as  a common  noun  but  as  the  name  of  the  place  (Thana  ) to  which 

the  Sacred  Fire  was  temporarily  conveyed  for  safety,  in  some  great  crisis 

which  occurred  in  1475,  Vikram  Samvat  ( 1419  A.  C. ).  I was  able  to 

show  at  the  time  from  Hindu  records  (Silhara  inscriptions  and  a Sanscrit 

Cyclopaedia),  that  the  modern  town  of  Thana  was  known  as  Sthanak 

dr  Thanak , in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.** 

But  I could  not  produce  any  corroborating  evidence  from  Parsi  sources, 

anything  calculated  to  prove  that  Thana  was  an  important  centre 

of  Parsi  population  at  that  date,  and  that  our  ancestors  had  any 

acquaintance  with  that  form  of  the  name  in  which  the  final  ‘k*  of 

“ Sthanak  ” was  retained  instead  of  being  dropped,  as  in  the  popular 

designation.  The  Colophons  before  us  go  far  to  remove  that  defect 

in  the  evidence.  Nay,  they  perhaps  do  more.  They  make  it  easy  to 

understand  why  the  thoughts  of  the  guardians  of  the  Iranshah  turned 

to  the  Thana  Agiary  preferably  to  any  other  place,  when  they  were 

compelled,  “ by  the  actual  or  apprehended  violence  of  some  local 

tyrant  or  powerful  invader,”  to  seek  a place  of  refuge  for  themselves 

and  their  most  cherished  possession,  the  Fire  of  Bahrain.  And  here, 

it  may  be  needful  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  which  has  been  adopted 

without  pretence  to  inquiry  by  many  persons,  and  which  has  obscured 

the  real  point  at  issue.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  form  Thana  is 

of  exceedingly  recent  origin  and  that  Thanak  must  be  a much  older 

form.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  form  Thana  is  as  old  at  least 
« 

as.  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arab  geographers  Mas’udi,  Alberuni,  Idrisi 
and  Abulfeda.”  These  postscripts  show  that  the  town  was  indiffer- 
ently known  as  Thana  and  Tanak  even  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  first  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  Colophon  but  the  persistence  with 
which  the  final  consonant,  ‘ k ’ , of  the  classical  or  sanscritised  form, 
‘Sthanak  ’,  is,  (in  spite  of  other  variations  ),  added  by  Mihirapan  in 
both  the  Pahlavi  postscripts  shows,  that  the  Iranian  stranger  had  clearly 

27.  See  ante,  pp.  22-24. 

28.  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  I.  24  ; 60.  61,  66,  67  ; Jaubert,  Idrisi,  I 
189  ; Yule,  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Cordier,  II.  396,  Da  Cunha,  Bassein,  180. 


discerned  it  in  the  utterance  of  his  correligionists,  as  well  as  other  resi- 
dents, and  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  omitting  it  in  trans- 
literation. 

One  thing  more  and  I have  done.  The  name  of  Mihirapan  Kai- 
khusru  may  not  be  widely  known  among  our  people,  but  it  does  not 
deserve  and  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are 
Indebted  for  the  four  most  ancient  and  valuable  Codices  of  the  Yasna 
and  the  Vendidad,  which  have  made  possible  those  advances  in  the 
textual  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Avesta  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  hundred  years.  It  may  be,  therefore,  not  unworthy 
of  note  that  in  the  Colophons  of  Mihirapan’s  writings  we  possess  a 
concise  itinerary  of  his  progress  through  this  country.  The  Manu- 
script of  the  Arda  Viraf  and  Gosht  Fryano  which  he  is  said  to  have 
Indited  on  Roz  Rashn,  Mah  Dai  690  A.  Y.,  from  the  older  copy  of  a 
Mihrpanah-i-Saroshyar  of  Nishapur,  must  have  been  written  while 
he  was  still  in  Persia.*9  It  is  probable  that  he  arrived  in  India  some 
'time  in  691  A.  Y.,so  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  came , like 
the  first  Sanjan  immigrants , by  sea  and  disembarked  somewhere  on  the 
Western  Coast.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him  domiciled,  first  of  all,  at 
Thana,  where  he  must  have  remained  for  about  four  months,  if  not~ 
more,  in  as  much  as  the  first  Part  of  this  volume  of  miscellaneous 
Pahlavi  Texts  was  finished  on  Roz  Khurshed,  Mah  Shahrivar,  691  A.Y., 
and  the  rest  concluded  on  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Adar  of  the  same 

29.  Westergaard,  Zendavesta.  Preface,  p.  3.  Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Book  of  Ardavirafc 

Introductory  Essays,  vi. 

30.  In  the  Pahlavi  Colophon  of  J2,  Mihirapan  says  that  he  came  to  the  land  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  year  692,  Vahijakik . Mills,  The  Ancient  Manuscript  of  the 
Yasna  Reproduced  in  Facsimile,  p.  770.  In  the  Pahlavi  postscript  to  L4  pre- 
served in  Pt2,  the  year  is,  by  some  mistake  of  the  copyist’s,  written  732. 
Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Introduction,  xlv.  West  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  672  A 20  Y,  Grundriss,  II,  12 1 and  note  3.  Westergaard 
says  that  Mihirapan  “ came  to  India  about  A.  D.  1321,  [690  A.  Y.  ] accord- 
ing to  a statement  of  K5,  ” op,  cit.  Preface,  p.  3,  note.  The  fact  that  he  was  half 
way  through  a Manuscript  of  these  texts  on  Roz  Khurshed,  Mah  Shahriwar,  691* 
A.  Y.  shows  that  Mihirapan  must  have  arrived  bejore  6g2  A.  Y. 
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year.81  One  hundred  and  eight  days  later,  Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Fravar* 
din,  692  A.  Y.  he  corrected  the  last  page  of  the  Yasna  Codex  J2,  we 
cannot  say  where,  but  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  he  was  still  residing  in 
the  ‘ Atash  beta’  or  fire-temple  of  Thana.32  However  that  may  have 
been,  his  next  halt  was  at  the  °f  Navsari,  for  it  was  there  that 

he  finished  the  task  of  writing  and  revising  the  Vendidad  Codex  L* 
on  Roz  Khurdad,  Mah  Avan,  692  A.  Y.  33  The  postscript  of  another 
Yasna,  K5,  of  which  the  last  stroke  was  penned  at  Cambay  on  Roz 
Asman,  Mah  Dai  of  the  same  year  indicates  that  he  must  have 
removed  soon  afterwards  to  that  town,34  and  stayed  for  six 
months  more  at  the  least,  for  the  last  page  of  another  Avesta- 
Pahlavi  Vendidad,  K„  was  indited  there  35  on  Roz  Depadar,  Mah 
Tir  of  the  following  year  ( 693  A.  Y.  ).38  His  subsequent  history  is 
unfortunately  not  so  easy  to  trace.  The  probabilities,  however,  are 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  he  continued  to  reside  at  Cambay. 
The  old  Codex  K20  contains,  among  other  things,  two  postscripts 
which  indicate  that  the  first  Part  of  a Pahlavi  Revayat  was  transcrib- 
ed by  him  at  Cambay  on  Roz  Adar,  Mah  Mihr  A.  Y.  700  (1331  A.  C.)„ 


1 


31.  If  we  understand  the  Pahlavi  Colophon  C to  mean  that  Mihirapan  covimenced 
making  this  copy  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts  for  Chahil  on  Roz  Depamehr,  Mah  Tir, 
[691  A.  Y.  ],  his  stay  in  Thana  would  extend  to  at  least  five  months  and  five 
days,  Roz  Depamihr,  Mah  Tir  to  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Adar. 

32.  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  vi.  West,  Grundriss,  II,  84.  The  date  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah  Bahman.  Mills,  Yasna, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  XXXI,  p.  xvi.  The  reasons  for  its  rejection  are 
discussed  by  Mills  in  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Yasna,  vi-vii. 

33.  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Introduction  xlviii. 

34.  Geldner  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  vi.  West,  Grundriss,  II,  82. 

35.  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  vi.  West,  Grundriss,  II,  82. 

36.  Geldner,  West,  Mills  and  others  appear  to  have  regarded  the  dates  of  all  these 
Manuscripts  of  Mihirapan’s  as  Shahnshahi,  probably  because  they  were  written  in 
India,  and  have  converted  them  accordingly.  But  Mihirapan  explicitly  mentions  that 
he  employs  the  Vahijakik  reckoning,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  from  the 
parallel  Hindu  dates,  that  the  Vahijakik  reckoning  is  not  identical  with  the 
Shahnshahi. 
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and  three  Fargards  of  the  Hadokht  Nask  and  some  other  fragments, 
twenty  years  later,  on  Roz  Rashn,  Ma,h  Adar,  720  A.  Y.  8f 
(1351  A.  C.).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  Of  his  other  labours,  we 
possess  nothing  except  a single  folio  of  a Pahlavi  Bundahishn 
from  which  the  eighteen  leaves  of  the  fragment  known  as  K205  appear 
to  have  been  directly  transcribed88. 


37 • Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Book  of  Ardaviraf,  Introductory  Essays,  vi ; Geldner,  ProIeg> 
viii ; West,  Grundriss,  II,  98  ; Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  I,  xxvii-xxix. 

38.  West,  Grundriss  II,  98. 


WAS  THERE  A PARSI  FIRE  TEMPLE  AT 
BROACH  IN  324  A.  Y.  ? 




(A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of 
Zoroastrian  Research  on  12th  December  1914.) 

The  Colophons  which  were  the  subject  of  the  last  dissertation* 
were  the  “postscripts  proper”  of  the  copyist  himself,  statements 
made  by  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru  in  the  first  person  and  from  his 
own  knowledge,  about  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  beginning,, 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  his  labours.  The  other  Colophons  found 
in  our  old  Codex  are  compositions  belonging  to  a very  different 
class.  Excepting  five  lines  they  do  not  emanate  from  Mihirapan 
at  all;  they  are  merely  the  postscripts  of  antecedent  copyists  which 
he  has  not  omitted  to  transcribe , merely  because  they  existed  in  his 
original,  and  they  reappear,  for  that  reason  only>  in  his  pages.  The 
practice  is  by  no  means  uncommon  and  there  are  examples  of  it  in 
Ki  and  L41 2,  in  which  before  inditing  his  own  postscript,  Mihirapan 
has  “ copied  in  ” the  Colophon,  not  only  of  his  own  predecessor 
Rustakhm  Mitroapan-i-Spenddat,  but  that  of  the  latter’s  precursor 
Aerdeshir  Vohuman  Rojveh.  Other  illustrations  of  this  usage  can 
be  seen  in  the  series  of  Colophons  transcribed  in  the  Mulla  Firuz 
Manuscript  of  the  Dinkard,8  in  the  elaborate  and  involved  Preface  to 
Hoshang  Siavax’s  Pahlavi  Yasna3  and  the  two  postscripts  (first 
and  third)  of  Ki,  transferred  to  his  own  copy  of  the  Vendidad, 
by  Ardeshir  Mobad  Jiva  Vika.4  The  practice  has  its  uses  and  ad- 

1.  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  vi ; Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,, 
Introduction,  xxxvi — xl,  and  xlv— *lvi,  where  the  Pahlavi  text  and  transla- 
tions of  all  these  Colophons  are  given. 

2.  All  these  Colophons  are  translated  in  West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  Part  IV.  Introduction, 
xxxiii — xxxvi. 

3.  West  in  Gundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie,  II.  84-5  ; Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegome- 
na. xiii. 

4.  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  xlii — xliv.  West  in  Grundriss,  II.  82# 
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vantages.  A couple  of  such  decisive  postscripts  carry  more  weight 
than  pages  full  of  similar  or  dissimilar,  correct  or  incorrect  readings, 
and  it  becomes  easy  by  their  aid  to  trace  the  descent  of  Manu- 
scripts and  form  correct  estimates  of  their  value  for  text-criticism. 
But  then,  statements  of  this  character,  found  in  the  odd  corners  of 
Manuscripts  which  are  themselves  undated,  or  of  which  the  Colophons 
have  been  lost,  are  also  liable  to  mislead  and  perplex.  Geldner 
confesses  that  the  connexion  of  Hoshang  Siavax’s  postscripts  “is 
iiot  quite  clear”  and  West  calls  it  a “complicated  statement.”5 
Indeed,  scholars  have  not  infrequently  fallen  into  error  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpreting  correctly  and 
apprehending  clearly,  the  relation  in  which  these  often  disconnected 
and  obscurely  worded  statements  stand  to  each  other.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  Colophons  which  have  been  supposed  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a Parsi  Fire-temple  at  Broach  in  324  A.  Y.  is  by 
no  means  free  from  doubt  and  obscurity,  and  I venture  to  think  that 
their  real  purport  has  been  misccncieved  and  undue  stress  laid  on 
the  doubtful  reading  of  a single  word  in  one  of  these  scattered  notices 
without  reference  to  the  other  statements  with  which  it  is  con* 
nected. 

“Denman  aylbatkariha  nipishtak  but  yakavimunat  pavan  badnS  ' 
Vohuman-I-baen  shant  se  sad  vist-i-chehar,  yom  Dadu-pavan  Atun, 
der  zivat  Dinpanah-I-Aetarpae-i-Dinpanah  min  bahar-I  der  zivat 
Shazat-I-Shatan  Farkho  Auharmazd  rae,  mavan  sh  an  ruban  anushak 
yahavunat.  Baen  Brugach  yahavunt  pavan  Atash-katak.” 

“These  Memoranda  had  been  written  in  the  month  Vohuman, 
in  the  year  324,  (on)  the  day  Daepadar  (by)  Dinpanah  ( son  ) of 
Aetarpae,  ( son  ) of  Dinpanah-may  he  live  long  !— for  Shazat  ( son  ) of 


5»  Hoshang  had  copied  the  MS  of  Herbad  Mitroapan-i-Spentodad-i-Mitroapan  (the 
grand-father  of  the  copyist  of  J2,  Ki,  K5,  L4  ) and  the  latter  had  copied  the  MS  of 
Herbad  Mah-pan2h-i- Azad-Mard.  Further  on  in  the  preface  there  are  still  older  Colo- 
phons of  Mahpanah’s  predecessors,  in  part  recopied  verbatim,  but  their  connection 
is  not  quite  clear.”  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  xxv.  West  in  Grundriss.  II.  85. 


Shat,  (son  ) of  Farkho  Auharmazd — may  he  live  long! — may  their 
souls  be  immortal ! They  ( these  memoranda ) were  in  Broach  in 
the  Fire-temple.”6 

Now  what  are  we  to  gather  from  these  sentences  ? Are  we  to 
understand  that  Mihirapan  “ copied  from  a Manuscript  which  was 
three  hundred  and  sixty  seven  years  old  ”7  when  he  wrote 
In  691  A.  Y.,  and  may  we  take  it  as  a newly  discovered  fact  of  Pars! 
history  that  there  was  a Fire-temple  existing  in  Broach  in  324  A.  Y. 
(955-6  A.  C.)?  The  last  question  is  undoubtedly  of  great  interest, 
and  there  is  no  student  of  Parsi  history  who  would  not  hail  with 
delight  any  reliable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a Parsi  Colony  at 
Broach  in  the  tenth  century  of  Christ.  But  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  appears,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  as  real  any  such  “ addition  to  our  knowledge.  ” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  entire  question  turns  upon  the  words 
“Three  hundred  and  twenty-four.”  It  is,  therefore,  singularly 
unfortunate  that  the  portion  of  that  folio  of  the  old  Codex  on  which 
this  postscript  occurs,  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  damp, 
bad  ink  and  other  “ enemies  of  books  ”,  that  very  little  can  be  now 
made  out  of  the  words  which  stood  for  the  year.  The  editor  of 
the  Texts  in  a foot-note  admits  that  M K,  the  old  Codex,  is  here 
“ torn,  ” 8 and  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  who  made  a careful  copy  of 
it  for  his  own  use  in  1875,  read  624  A.  Y.  “The  6,”  he  declares, 
“ is  eaten  away  in  J.  [ Dastur  Jamaspji’s  old  Codex]  and  the  copy 
of  1721  has  3 which  is  impossible,  but  may  be  the  second  cipher  of 


6.  The  transliteration  and  translation  are  cited  from  Behramgore  Tahmuras  Ankle- 
saria’s  Introduction  to  Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji’s  Pahlavi  Texts,  p.  5.  It 
may  be,  perhaps,  not  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  phrase  Derzivat , ‘ May  he  live 
long,’  applies  only  to  Dinpanah  and  Shazat,  and  not  to  Dinpanah’s  or  ShazaPs 
father  and  grandfather.  The  benedictory  formula  Mavan  shdrt  rubdn  anushak 
yahavundt , ‘ may  their  souls  be  immortal,’  is  obviously  meant,  here  at  least , only  for 
Shatan  and  Farkho  Auharmazd. 

7.  Ibid.  5. 

8.  Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji,  Pahlavi  Texts,  83  n.  5. 
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3 + 3>  the  only  mode  of  writing  6 in  Pahlavi.”  * To  put  it  differently, 
the  reading  “ Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  ” is  not  derived  and 
receives  no  support  whatever  from  the  primary  authority.  It  has 
been  simply  taken  on  trust  from  a copy  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  old  Codex  was  already  four  hundred  years  old, 
when  it  had  lost  four  folios10  and  when  its  text  had  been  otherwise 
dislocated  by  the  misplacement  of  ten,  which  the  copyist  mechanically 
transcribed  in  the  wrong  order.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  late 
copy  is  the  work  of  an  over-careful  scribe,  and  even  if  it  was,  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  assert  that  the  additional  cipher  for  a 3 or  a 2 had 
not  been  “ eaten  away  ” or  otherwise  disappeared  when  it  was  made^ 
In  other  words,  it  would  be  very  bold  of  any  one  now  living,  to  say 
that  folio  74  had  suffered  no  damage  whatever  in  the  course  of  four 
centuries.* 11  It  may  be  of  course  presumed  that  the  old  Codex  was 
fn  the  eighteenth  century  in  a comparatively  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  late  copy  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  facilitated  the 
restoration  of  many  words  which  have  been  lost  in  the  original,  but 
then  there  are  other  lacunae  for  which  it  has  proved  of  no  use,  for 


9.  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie,  II.  113. 

10.  Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji,  Pahlavi  Texts,  Introduction,  8.  West  thinks  it  had! 
lost  so  many  as  twenty-four  pages  in  1721.  Grundriss,  II.  ill.  He  says 
that  this  copy  of  1721  was  made  by  a son  [Jamshed]  of  Jamasp  Asa  of 
Nausari,  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  mistaken.  Jamasp  Asa,  the  father^ 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-four  years  old  in  that  year,  as  he  was 
only  fifty-six  at  his  death  in  1753.  ( Parsi  Prakash , 39).  And  Jamshed  him* 

self  was  not  even  born  at  the  time,  according  to  the  same  authority,  which 
records  his  death  in  1787  A.  C.  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Ibid.  68. 

1 1.  Six  or  seven  hundred  years  may  be  said  to  be  the  maximum  duration  of  the  life  of 
Manuscripts  on  papert  which  utterly  perish  in  many  cases  even  before  the  expiration, 
of  that  period,  from  “senile  decay.”  Westergaard  has  noted  the  curious  fact  that 
th.ere  is  “ scarcely  a Manuscript  of  the  Rigveda  ” which  is  “ half  as  old  as  those 
which  contain  the  Vendidad  and  Yesna  ” of  Meherapan  Kaikhusru.  Zenda vesta* 
Preface,  15, 
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the  simple  reason  that  they  existed  in  the  model  itself  when  the  copy 
was  made.1*  In  other  words,  it  would  be  scarcely  justifiable  to  over- 
look the  possibility  of  the  eighteenth  century  scribe  having  failed 
to  notice  or  inadvertently  omitted  a 3 or  a 2 which  had  already 
become  invisible  in  his  day.18 

But  this  does  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  difficulties.  Parsi 
Libraries  contain  several  other  manuscript  copies  of  some,  if  not 
all,  of  these  texts,  which  are  descended  more  or  less  remotely,, 
from  an  original  independent  of  this  Codex.  In  these  Manu- 
scripts, this  Colophon  makes  its  appearance  in  a form  which  is 
"another  and  yet  the  same.” 

“ Denman  ayibatkariha  nipishtak  but  yakavimunat  pavan 
badna  Antavahisht-l-Shant  haftat-haft  Hindustanik,  ySm-i-GOsh* 
der  zivat  Dlnpanah-iAetrapae-I-Dinpanah,  min  bahar-i-^r  swat  shat 
zivQjt  Shazat-I-Shatan-i-Farkho  Auharmazd  rae,  mavan-shan  ruban 
anushak  yahavunat ! Baen  Brugach  yahavunt  Shagart-katak  nipisht* 

Frajaft.  Le  Din-bandak  Kamdin  Aerpat-zat  Aerpat  Shatun-* 
ayibar  Aerpat  Neryosang  Aerpat  Samand  nipisht. 

“ These  ‘ Memoranda  ’ had  been  written  in  the  month  of  Ardi* 
behesht  of  the  year  Seventy-seven  Hidustani,  (on)  the  day  Gosh,  ( by  ) 
JDinpanah.  ( son  ) of  Aetarpae,  ( son  ) of  Dinpanah — may  he  live 
long  ! — for  Shazat,  ( son  ) of  Shat  (son)  of  Auharmazd — may  he  live 
long  and  in  gladness  ! May  their  souls  be  immortal  ! These  memoranda 
were  at  Broach  in  a school. 


12  See  for  examples  Texts,  p.  81,  note  5;  p.  82,  n.  33.  p.  128,  n.  12-13,  P*  J37* 
n.  80;  p.  146,  n.  36;  p.  148,  n.  59;  p.  151,  n.  94“5>  P*  l67>  n.  6-7. 

13.  In  one  case,  the  cipher  for  7 is  actually  omitted  in  this  eighteenth  century  copy, 
although  it  exists  in  the  old  Codex.  Texts,  p 107,  n.  4:  In  another,  the  sign 
for  3 is  left  out  along  with  some  other  words.  Ibid,  p.  43,  n.  38-39. 
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“Completed.  I,  the  Servant  of  the  Religion,  Kamdin  Aerpat 
bom,  (son)  of  Aerpat  Shahryar  (son  of)  Aerpat  Neryosang,  (son 
of)  Aerpat  Samand  copied  it.  ”l* 

All  the  other  words  in  the  first  part  of  this  composite  statement 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Colophon  “ copied  in  ” by  Mihirapan.  The 
names  of  the  writer  and  of  the  person  for  whom  he  wrote  are  identical, 
but  the  date  is  different.  That  is  not  Roz  Depadar,  Mah  Bahman,  of 
any  Yazdajardi  year,  but  Roz  Gosh , Mah  Ardibeheshty  of  the  year  77 
Hindustani.  The  town  again  is  the  same,  but  the  building  is  not  a 
fire-temple  but  a school-house.15 

This  is  what  we  find  in  JE,  a Manuscript  written  in  1813  A.  C.  be- 
longing to  the  late  Dastur  Hoshang  Jamasp  of  Poona,  and  this  Colo- 
phon occurs  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  a Manuscript  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  Meherji  Rana  Library  at  Navsari,15  another  in  the 
possession  of  Ervad  Manekji  Rustamji  Unwalla  and  two  others  in  the 
private  collection  of  the  late  Dastur  Rustamji  Kaikobadji  Meherji 
Rana,  which  are  at  present  the  property  of  his  nephew  Ervad  Nadir- 
shah  Bahmanji  Dastur.17 

Now  what  are  we  to  understandby  “the  year  77  Hindustani?” 
It  is  obvious  that  the  sign  for  the  hundreds  has  been  left  out,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  two  copies  must  have  been  made  by  Dinpanah 


14.  It  is  probable,  i.  e.  however  that  the  school-house  is  only  another  name  for  the 
Atash-Katak  i.  e.  Agiary,  or  Daremehr.  The  Mobed  in  small  towns  or  sparsely 
inhabited  Zoroastrian  centres,  not  long  since  had  his  school  in  the  Agiary,  which 
was  also  his  private  residence,  and  the  statement  is  true  of  Nargol  and  some 
other  places  even  now. 

15.  Introduction,  p.  1 1.  Texts,  p.  82,  n.  4. 

16.  MS.  T 4,  Catalogue  of  the  First  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  Library,  p.  68. 

17.  Collection  of  the  Colophons  of  Avesta-Pahlavi  Manuscripts  inParsi  Libraries  made 
by  Ervad  Noshervan  B.  Desai  for  the  Parsi  Punchayet.  I have  seen  the  last 
four  Manuscripts  myself. 
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for  one  person  on  two  different  Roz  Mahs.  A simple  calculation 
will  show  that  the  Hindu  era  meant  cannot  be  the  Vikram  Samvat, 
for  the  equivalent  of  any  24th  year  of  a Yazdajardi  Century  in  the 
Vikram  series  must  be  the  nth,  and  the  difference  between  n and  77, 
either  way  is  so  considerable  ( 34  or  66  years  )18,  as  to  make  the 
supposition  of  a second  copy  having  been  made  by  the  same 
scribe  for  the  same  person  after  6§  or  even  34  years  very  improbable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Shaka  era  will  exactly  suit. 

324  A.  ¥.  = 324+631  — 78=  877  Shaka. 

424  A Y.  = 424+ 63 1 —78=  977  Shaka. 

524  A.  Y.  = 524+631 —78“  1077  Shaka. 

624  A.  Y.  = 624+63i-78  = ii77  Shaka. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  result  is  very  illuminating,  but 
It  appears  that  Dinpanah  finished  two  copies  for  the  same  patron  on 
two  different  days  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  but  whether  that  year 
belonged  to  the  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh  or  Twelfth  Century  of  the 
Shaka  era,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


But  it  is  said  that  the  late  Ervad  Tehmuras  Dinshawji  Ankle- 
saria  possessed  a Manuscript,  TD,  in  which  the  reading  is  not 
M77  Hindustanik  ” but  “ 1077  Hindustani^”  Now,  1077  Shaka 
would  correspond  to  524  A.  Y,  and  would  fit  in  with  the 
Pahlavi,  if  we  supposed  that  the  original  figure  for  the  hundreds  in 
the  old  Codex  was  not  a 6 but  a 5 (which  is  written  in  Pahlavi 
as  if  it  were  3 + 2.).  But  then  TD  is  admittedly  a recent  copy 
without  date  or  name  of  scribe  and  is  besides  full  of  “ insertions  and 
emendations”  which  “often  corrupt  the  text.”19  The  reading,  therefore, 
comes  before  us  with  a strong  presumptive  challenge  to  rejection, 


18.  24.  A.  Y.  24+631  + 56=711  v.  s. 

124  A.  Y.  124  + 621  + 56  = 811  V.  S. 
and  so  on, 

77  ~ n=66, 

m -77=3+ 

J9,  Behramgore  Tahmuras  Anklesaria’s  Introduction  to  the  Texts,  pp.  12-13. 


and  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  cipher 
for  ‘1000’  is  the  fatuous  interpolation  of  some  scribe  who  was  anxious 
to  bring  the  words  within  the  compass  of  his  own  understanding  and 
solicitous  to  emend  only  because  “he  thought  he  knew  better.”  It 
is  possible  that  this  reading  may  be  found  in  some  other  recent 
Manuscripts  copied  from  T D or  its  source,  but  unless  T D itself 
or  that  source  can  be  proved  to  be  old , that  is,  the  unless  the  reading  “ 
1077  Hindustani  ” can  be  shown  to  occur  in  some  Manuscript  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  no  value  can  be  attached  to  such  corroboration. 

We  are  thus  left  where  we  were,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  Dinpanah  made  two  copies  of  some  of  these  texts,  one  in 
a school  at  Broach,  and  the  other  in  the  Firetemple  of  the  same 
<jtown,  in  the  course  of  a year  which  was  the  24th  of  some  Yazda- 
ijardi,  and  the  77th  of  some  Shaka  century  unknown?0 


This  is  of  course  far  from  satisfactory,  but  that  is  perhaps 


only  because  the  bearing  and  connection  of  a second  very  important 
Colophon  in  the  same  Codex  tave  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
our  scholars. 


“ Frajapt  pavan  shnum  shatih  va  ramishn;  Vahisht-baharak 
b5pat  Vishtasp  puhar  Luraspanicha,  va  Zarlr,  Bastur  i-Spendyat 
{j>avan  ham  ayimn  Fvashavart-I-Jamaspan  va  Geramlk-Kart  puhar 
J'amasp,  Pat-Khusru  va  Patglsti,  mavan  khut-bort  nam  homandl 
I^arvln  vaspuharkan  gavan  aerikhtarau  gasih  ajpar  bopst,  pavaii 


( 2o.  It  may  or  may  not  be  easy  to  explain  why  a scribe  should  make  two  copies  of  the 
same  book  for  the  same  person,  but  we  know  that  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru  subse* 
I quently  made  two  copies  of  the  Vendidad  as  well  as  ot  the  Yasna,  for  Chahil 
Sangan.  This  Colophon  occurs  at  the  same  point,  i.e at  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
fragment,  in  all  the  different  Manuscripts  from  whatever  source  derived.  But 
for  this,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  argue  that  Dinpanah  finished  one  part 
of  his  transcript  on  Roz  Depadar,  Mah  Bahman,  and  another  on  Roz  Gosh,  Mak 
Ardibehesht. 
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Vahisht  bamik  pavan  asar-r5shanih  nlshlm  varzavandan ! Harvln 
awzun  bopat,  aigh  ruban  anushak  bopat ! Aigh  Dinpanah  nipisht 
liooianet,  shat  piruz  bopat  Shatan  zat ! Puhar  Shatan  yakhshunSt! 
Farkh5  bopat  vad  hazaran  shantan  gatanl-yom  frashkant  azat  m5n 
magan  man ! Harvin  chabun  awzun  bopat  aightan  khut  bana  ramlt ! 
•Zakar  ma(  va  )n  karitunet  farkho  nipik  pavan  hunihatih  Rustlm 
Matun-Apan  sham  ayibatinet,  mavan  ash  pachin  nipishtak  yahavunt. 

Li  din-bandak  Matun-Apan  Ka'ikhusrub  nipisht.  Mavan  karitu- 
met  lenman  pavan  nyokih  sham  ayibatinet.  Pavan  tandunestih  pavan 
lidenman  getl  azat,  bana  pavan  vatartan-i  tan  nishim  varzavandan  l 

,min  dinik  farzandan  mavan  yahavunt  homanam  nipishtar 

baen  lidenman  getl  azat ! Shaplran  piruz  bopae,  saritar  pazdem 
dam ! 

w Completed  with  propitiation,  rejoicing  and  delight ! May 
Vishtasp,  son  of  Luhrasp  and  Zarir,  Bastur  and  Spendyat,  ir^ 
the  same  manner,  Frashavart  of  Jamasp  and  Geramik-Kart,  son 
of  Jamasp,  Patkhusru,  and  Patgisu,  who  are  bearers  of  ( good  ) name, ' 
attain  paradise  ! May  all  the  princes,  warriors  and  saviours  have^ 
an  exalted  seat  in  the  resplendent  paradise,  in  endless  light,  the 
seat  of  the  glorious ! May  every  one  of  them  be  beneficent,  that  is 
may  the  soul  (of  everyone  of  them)  be  immortal!  Since  Din 
panah  wrote  this , may  (he ) born  of  Shat  be  glad  and  glorious  ' 
May  the  son  of  Shat  preserve  ( these  writings )!  May  the  nobl 
house  and  residence  be  auspicious  for  thousands  (of)  year ^ 
upto  the  day  of  the  renovation ! May  every  possession  which  yoi 
yourself  secured  be  increasing  ! May  the  man  who  reads  these  auspicf 
ous  writings  remember  with  good  nature  the  name  of  Rustin 
Mehr-awan  who  had  written  the  book.  ” 

“ I,  the  servant  of  Faith,  Mehr-awan  Kaikbusru  copied  it.  Maj 
he  who  reads  (the  copies)  remember  our  names  with  goodness! 
(May  we  be  free)  in  this  existence  with  soundness  of  the  body ! (Mar 
our  souls  have),  moreover,  the  seat  of  the  glorious  after  passing  awar 
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from  the  body  ! (May  I have)  x X X from  religious  progeny,  who 
have  been  a scribe,  free  in  this  existence  ! May  the  good  be  victori- 
ous ! May  the  wicked  creation  be  fallen  ! n ” 

Now  it  is  not  difficult,  for  any  one  conversant  with  old  Manu- 
scripts, to  see  that  this  long  statement  is  divisible  into  two  parts 
composed  by  two  different  individuals,  and  that  the  last  five  lines  only 
proceed  direct  and  at  first  hand  from  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru  himself. 
It  is  evident  that  he  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  “copied  in”  the  Colophon 
of  an  older  copy  made  by  Rustam  Mehr-awan  before  giving  his  own 
postscript.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  just  as  in  Ki  and  L4  he  has  not 
only  mentioned  his  source,  but  reproduced  the  very  words  of  the 
Colophon  of  that  source,  (Aerdeshir  Vohuman),  so  here,  he  has 
recopied  for  our  benefit,  not  only  the  postscript  composed  by  Rustam 
Mehrawan  for  his  own  copy  of  these  fragments,  but  the  Colo- 
phon of  that  Manuscript  of  Dinpanah’s  which  was  Rustam’s  pro- 
totype. Well  then,  if  Rustam  was  Mihirapan’s  source,  and  Dinpanah 
Rustam’s,  when  did  the  two  last  scribes  flourish  ? Rustam’s  own  state- 
ment is  undated,  but  there  is  indirect,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  val- 
uable, evidence  in  the  Codex  itself  that  the  year  in  which  he  made  his 
copy  of  the  Ayibatkariha  transcribed  by  the  Aerpat  Dinpanah  was  627 
A.  20  Y.  = 647  A.  Y.  and  1278  A.  C.  This  stands  out  clearly  from  the 
JPatmanak  i-Katak  Khiitaih  or  Form  of  a Marriage  Contract  which 
occurs  on  folio  142  of  the  old  Codex,  and  begins  thus  : 

Den  blrakh  Vohuman  i-shnat  627  akhar  min  shnat-i  20-i  vala 
I-I  Yazdakart  malkaan  malka-i-Shatrolyaran  nap-i  vala-i-I  aparvej 
Khusro-i-malkaan  malka-I-Auharmazdan,  fraZ-visist  yom-i  Dadu  pavan 
Mitro  amat  vachak  -i  shapir  pavan  hanjaman  matar  yehvunt  havad 
pavan  patakhshiha  neshaih  vadidunt-i  gabra-i  vahmgn  shem  vahman- 
1 vahmanan  bera-i  vahmSn  rutastak  vahman  mata  vahman  ketrunet, 
va  kanizak-hana  vahman  shem,  vahman-i-vahmanan  patakhshahiha 
dukhti-ham  vahman  mata  ketrunet,  apash  aetuno  mat  yekavimunet 
pavan  sardarih-i-vahm5n  abu  chigun  amatash  neshaih  va  dukhtakanih 
pavan  ras-i  storih,  va-aivakanih-i  aish  patash  la  mat  yekavimunet. 


21.  Texts,  Introduction.  4-5.  The  Italics  are  mine. 
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“In  the  month  Vohuman  of  the  year  627  after  the  year  20  of 
that  one  who  was  Yazdakart,  King  of  Kings,  son  of  Shatroiyar 
and  grand-son  of  that  one  who  was  the  victorious  Khusro,  King  of 
Kings  and  son  of  Auharmazd,  on  the  chosen  day  Dadu-pavan 
Mitro  ( 16  November  1278 ),  when  good  statements  have  been 
coming  into  the  assembly  as  to  a privileged  marriage,  contracted 
by  a certain  man  named  A,  son  of  B,  son  of  C,  which  A resides 
in  the  town  D of  the  district  E,  and  a certain  girl  named  F,  the 
privileged  daughter  of  G son  of  H,  who  resides  in  the  same  district 
E ; and  so  she  has  come  into  the  guardianship  of  the  father  of  A,  as^ 
though  her  marriage  and  daughterhood  were  by  way  of  adoption, 
and  the  union  of  some  one  with  her  had  not  occurred.  ” *a 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  practice  of  deter- 
mining the  dates  of  Khordah  Avesta  Manuscripts  according  to  the 
number  of  the  year  or  the  century  inserted  in  the  Ashirvad,23  and 
this  ‘ Patmanak'  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  Rustam  wrote  in 

f 

1278,  A.  C.  and  that  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru’s  transcript  of  the  texts 
included  in  this  volume  was  not  made  directly  from  Dinpanah’s 
Manuscript,  but  from  Rustam’s  copy  of  the  same.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  in  the  Colophon  composed  by  Rustam  himself, 
evidence  showing  that  Shazat , the  patron  of  Dinpanah , was  alive 
when  Rustam  wrote  the  postscript  which  cannot  be  dated  earlier 
than  627  A.  20.  Y.  1278  A.  C '.** 

The  words  of  Rustam  to  which  I would  invite  your  parti- 
cular attention  are : — 

“ Since  Dinpanah  wrote  this,  may  ( he  ) born  of  Shat  be  glad 
and  glorious ! May  the  son  of  Shat  preserve  ( these  writings ) ! 

22.  West,  in  Grundiss,  II.  1 19. 

23.  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  iv.  v;  West,  Grundriss,  II.  115,  Shahriarji, 
Neriosengh’s  Sanscrit  Writings,  Part  I,  Preface,  passvn. 

24.  This  is  in  complete  accord  with  what  we  know  of  Rustam’s  date  from  other 
sources.  He  wrote  the  Pahlavi  Visparad  at  Anklesar  on  Roz  Asman,  Mab 
Spendarmad,  of  the  Farsi  year,  627,  i.  e..  627  A.  20  Y.  =1278  A.C.  Geldner, 
Avesta,  Prolegomena,  vii.  West,  Grundriss,  II.  87. 
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May  the  noble  house  and  residence  be  auspicious  for  thousands^ 
( of)  years  upto  the  day  of  the  renovation  ! May  every  possession 
Which  you  yourself  secured  be  increasing!  May  the  man  who 
reads  (these)  auspicious  writings  remember  with  good  nature,  the 
name  of  Rustim  Mehr-awan  who  had  written  the  book.” 

It  seems  to  me  difficult,  to  read  these  words  with  attention 
and  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  is  blessed  as  Shaz5t 
is  in  the  above  lines,  must  have  been  alive  when  Rustam  composed 
them.  What  sense  could  there  have  been  in  wishing  the  writings 
to  be  preserved  by  a dead  man , as  Shazat  must  have  been,, 
in  627  A.  20  Y.  ( 647  A.  Y. ),  if  he  had  lived,  as  is  sup- 
posed, in  324  A.  Y.  ? And  what  meaning  can  words  at  all  have,, 
if  expressions  like  those  in  the  sentence,  “ May  every  possession 
which  you  yourself  secured  be  increasing,”  can  be  used  of  a 
person  who  had  flourished  three  centuries  before  the  writer?  I 
confess  that  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  understand  these 
lines  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  blessings  and  good-wishes 
addressed  by  Rustam  to  some  great  man  of  his  own  day,  from 
whom  he  had  received  or  expected  favours,  and  I cannot  see  what 
object  there  could  have  been  in  making  the  particular  reference 
to  “ the  possessions  you  yourself  secured,”  unless  it  was  to  specially 
include  in  the  benedictory  formula,  the  “personal  gains”  or  acqui- 
sitions made  by  Shazat  in  his  own  life  time,  as  distinguished  from 
the  “ ancestral  property  ” of  his  family,  “ the  noble  house  and 
residence”  of  the  sentence  immediately  preceding. 

Now,  if  Shazat  was  alive  when  Rustam  wrote  these  lines  in 
1278  A.  C.,  Dinpanah,  Shazat’s  scribe,  must  have  lived  about  the 
same  time,  i.  e.  not  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.85  It  of  course  follows  that  the  Yazdajardi  date  of  the  Colophon 

25,  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unworthy  of  note  that  the  epithet  Derzivat , “ May  he 
live  long”,  is  applied  to  Dinpanah  in  both  versions  of  the  first  Colophon,  but  is 
left  out  in  the  one  composed  later  by  Rustam  Mehrawan,  who  wishes  long  life 
and  prosperity,  gladness  and  glory — to  Shazat  only.  If  would  be,  of  course. 


i 
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is  not  324  A.  Y.  but  624  A.  Y.,  corresponding  with  Shaka  11 77, 
and  1255  A.  C.,  as  West  rightly  conjectured.*8 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  argument  is  absolutely  conclu- 
sive. Indeed,  I do  not  believe  that  anything  like  demonstration  is 
attainable  in  questions  of  this  sort,  but  I do  think  that  these 
points  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  as  the  evidence  from 
other  sources  is  so  unsatisfactory. 


easy  to  say  that  there  is  no  special  significance  in  the  omission,  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  without  a meaning,  and  that  when  Rustam, 
composed  these  lines  in  1278  A.  C.  Dinpanah  himself  was  dead,  though  his 
patron  Shazat  was  alive.  The  point  is  not  without  interest,  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  its  decision  one  way  or  the  other  has  no  bearing  on  the  main  argu- 
ment. It  may  be  also  pointed  out  that  in  JE  and  its  sister-Manuscripts,  the 
words  before  Shazat’s  name  are  “ Derziv&t  Shd,t-ziv*t.  ” “ May  he  live  long  , 

may  he  live  in  joy.  ” This  additional  phrase,  shdt-zivat , shows  that  it  will  not 
do  to  twist  the  meaning  of  the  word  Derzivat  and  suppose  it  to  signify  “ May 
his  name  live  long.  ” Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  name  and  not  himself 
that  was  to  live  in  joy  also  ? The  truth  is  that  Derzivat  and  Derzivashni  can  apply 
only  to  the  physical  life  on  earth,  and  every  Parsi  wishes  long  life  to  himself  , 
[Derivzashni,)  in  this  sense  only,  when  he  recites  the  Dud  Tandorasti  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  daily  prayers, 

.26.  It  has  been  said  after  this  was  first  written  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  the  line  for  the  additional  cipher  for  3.  The  total  length  of  the 

line,  we  are  told,  is  only  4 inches  and  that  of  the  portion  left  unattacked  by  the 
worms,  2%  inches.  Now  the  words  Shant  Shash  Sad  take  up  inches  of  room 
in  another  line  on  the  same  page,  and  2%  + iyi  = $%,  therefore,  it  is  argued 
that  the  line  would  be  % of  an  inch  too  short  and  there  would  be  no  space  for  the 
word  baen  if  we  read  Shash  Sad.  It  would  be  a task  of  supererogation  to  under- 
take a serious  refutation  of  this  meticulous  guess-work,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  to 
those  who  attach  so  much  importance  to  this  difference  of  of  an  inch  in  a line , 
that  the  number  of  lines  which  Mihirapan  writes  to  a page  in  this  Codex  varies 
from  14  to  22  ( Introduction,  p.  2 ).  The  attention  of  scholars  may  also  be 

drawn  to  the  similar  conjecture  made,  to  no  purpose,  by  the  Editor  in  three 
places  of  these  Texts.  In  every  one  of  these  places,  ( p.  61,  n.  80-81,  p.  151, 
n.  94-95,  p.  167,  n.  6-7  ) he  has  made  the  remark,  “ MK  torn,  but  there  is  not 
room  enough  for  the  words , ” and,  yet,  he  himself  has  admitted  all  those  w ords 
into  his  text,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  are  indispensable  and  require  d by 
the  context 


But,  supposing  for  a moment,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
<bn  this  reasoning,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  trustworthy 
-evidence  of  the  existence  of  a Parsi  Firetemple  at  Broach  in  324 
A.  Y.  In  other  words,  the  result  is  merely  negative.  All  that 
can  be  predicated  with  any  confidence  is  that 

1 Dinpanah  made  two  copies  of  these  Ayibatkoiriha  or  Memo- 
randa, in  the  course  of  one  year, 

2 that  from  one  of  these  copies  made  on  Roz  Depadar,  Mah 
Bahman,  Rustam  Mihr-awan  made  another  about  627  A 20  Y. 
(1278  A C),  from  which  last  the  Codex  MK  (or  J)  was  transcribed 
at  Thana  in  691  A.  Y.  (1322  A.  C.), 

3 that  the  other  copy  made  on  Roz  Gosh,  Mah  Ardibehesht, 
was  the  source  of  a later  transcript  made  by  Kamdin  Shahryar, 
Neriosangh  Samand,  ( the  grandfather  of  Peshotan  Ram  Kamdin,  the 
scribe  of  M 6 ) about  1340  A.  C.  that  is,  about  fifty  years — the 
length  of  two  generations — before  1397  A.  C.,  the  date  of  M 6.*7. 

4 that  the  Manuscripts  designated  JE,  JU,  TD  and  probably 
the  others  belonging  to  the  Mehrji  Rana  Library  of  Navsarl, 
Ervad  Manekji  Rustamji  Unwalla  and  the  late  Dastur  Rustamji  Kaiko- 
badji  Meherji  Rana  are  all  derived  more  or  less  remotely  from  this 
copy  of  Kamdin  Shahryar’s23  and 


27.  Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Book  of  Ardaviraf,  Introductory  Essays,  iv-v.  West,  Pahlavi 
Texts,  I.  xxix — xxx. 

.28.  Their  agreement  in  the  “numerous  repetitions,  additions,  omissions,  accidental  disturb- 
ances and  incorrect  or  singular  readings,  ” recorded  in  the  foot-notes,  proves  this 
sufficiently.  It  is  probable  that  some  portions  of  this  copy  of  Kamdin  Shahryar’s 
or  ot  a very  early  transcript  of  the  same  still  survive  in  the  imperfect  Codex  DP 
or  Pt,  the  contents  of  which  are  described  by  West,  Grundriss,  II,  115.  Un- 
fortunately, the  conjecture  is  incapable  of  proof  or  disproof,  as  it  is  clear  from. 
West’s  account  that  the  old  Codex  has  lost  its  Colophon. 
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$ that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  more  of  the  year  in  which 
Dinpanah  made  the  two  copies  above  referred  to,  than  that  it  was 
the  24th  of  some  Yazdajardi  Century  and  77th  of  some  Shaka 
Century,  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge.49 


29.  I may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  correct  reading  of  the  Note  in 
“ old  obscure  Gujarati  ” which  has  been  prefixed  by  Jamshed  Jamasp  to  the 
Nirang-i- Khartastar  zatan  copied  by  him  from  the  old  Codex.  It  is 

d'tt  diC-t  c-tWlfo.  “The  original  was  written  on 
the  reverse  of  the  folio , and  of  it  this  is  a copy.”  t$’  ccording  to  the  Narnia* 

/cosh,  means  means  in  Marathi, a upside 

down,  Reverse,  inverse ; and  To  turn  over,  to  turn 

upon  the  contrary  face  or  side  ( Molesworth,  Marathi  Dictionary  s.  v.)* 
is  the  Persian  word  4 fard  \ one,  single,  a leaf,  a folio.  ( Richard* 
fion,  Persian  Dictionary,  s v.  ) 


MAHRVAID. 


A paper  read  before  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Zoroastrian 
Research  on  the  joth  of  October 

The  name  of  Mahrvaid,  a Zoroastrian  physician  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  Navsari  in  the  “spacious  days  ” of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  that 
sovereign  with  a Jagir  or  In’am,  for  having  given  to  one  of  the 
beauties  of  his  Harem  relief  from  suffering,  after  the  signal  failure 
of  the  Imperial  leeches  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  of  you. 
It  may  be  even  said  that  stories  of  Mahrvaid’s  cures  occupy  no 
unimportant  place  in  Parsi  folklore,  and  they  have  not  unfrequently 
been  repeated  or  referred  to  in  our  periodical  literature1.  At 
the  same  time,  I am  not  aware  of  any  one  having  been  able 
to  prove  so  much  as  the  existence  of  such  a person,  and  the 
laborious  and  painstaking  compiler  of  the  Parsi  Prakdsh  could 
not  find  a word  to  say  about  him  in  that  voluminous 
publication.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  some  persons  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  tradition  is  based  on  a solid  substratum 
of  fact,  and  that  documentary  evidence  of  a very  interesting 
and  convincing  character  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  its  main 
features. 

It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  I discovered  in  the  possession 
of  an  ancient  Athravan  of  Navsari,  and  rescued  from  the  fate 
which  has  overtaken  so  many  other  records  of  our  history,  a 
bundle  of  Persian  and  Gujarati  documents  in  which  were  includ- 
ed the  oldest  original  papers  in  existence  relating  to  our  ancestors.  The 


I.  Letter  of  5}.  £(.  «(.  in  J&me  famshed , 20-8-1896;  Satya  Mi  fra,  16-8-1896. 


majority  of  them  had  for  their  subject  the  Jagir  originally 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  on  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  about 
whom  there  was  raging  at  that  time  ( 1896  ) in  the  Parsi  periodicals, 
a fierce  controversy.  A glance  was  sufficient  to  bring  home  to  my 
mind  their  great  importance  anent  the  question  at  issue,  and  many  of 
them  were  soon  afterwards  transcribed  and  translated  with  a 
view  to  publication  in  a monograph  which  I contemplated  writing 
on  the  matter.  When  indifferent  health  and  other  adverse 
circumstances  forbade  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope,  a few  which 
appeared  to  bear  directly  on  the  point  in  dispute  were  selected 
by  myself  and  lent  to  Ervad  Jivanji  Jamshedjf  Mody  for 
the  paper  which  he  was  compiling  on  that  subject.  It  is 
due  to  the  memory  fo  their  real  owner,  the  late  Ervad  Hormasji 
Bahramji  Dastur,  to  say,  that  all  but  two  of  the  remarkable 
documents  photolithographed  in  the  “ Parsees  at  the  Court  of 
Akbar”  belonged  to  the  collection  which  he  had  placed  at  my  disposal, 
and  which  had  been  repeatedly  examined  and  studied  by  myself 
many  years  before  they  there  appeared  in  print.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  these  papers  are  still  unpublished,  and  I have 
great  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  inspection  tonight,  some 
of  the  most  important  of  those  which  relate  to  Mahrvaid  and  tell 
us  much  that  is  new  about  him  and  his  forbears. 

Well  then,  who  was  Mahrvaid,  when  did  he  flourish, 
and  what  position  did  he  occupy  among  the  men  of  his  time? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  learn  from  the  Persian  Revayets, 
which  have  not,  I regret  to  say,  been  explored  half  so  thoroughly 
for  historical  matter  as  they  might  have  been,  that  “ Behdin  Mahr 
Sagar  Tabib  ” ( the  Physician  ) and  his  father  as  well  as  grandfather 
were  prominent  residents  of  Navsari  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Mahr’s  name  occurs  in  the  Superscription  of  the  letter*  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  indited  at  Yazd  on  Roz  Bahman, 


2.  My  Rev3yat  MS  written  by  Dastur  Mahrnush  KaikobSd  in  1022  A.  Y*  folio  213  a. 


Mah  Bahman,  922  A.  Y.  (26th  August,  1553  A.  C.  ) a,  and 
was  brought  by  the  Behdin  Kaus  Kamdin.  Going  back  a little, 
the  name  of  Behdin  Tabib  Shayer,  Mahr’s  father,  is  found  in 
the  list  of  Navs5ri  notables  prefixed  to  a Revayet  which  is 
quoted  in  the  collection  of  Darab  Hormazdyar  as  the  Revayet-N 
Aspandyar  Sohrdb  and  is  dated  about  1520  A.  C.3 4  A few 
years  earlier,  the  name  of  Kamdin  Tabib  occurs  in  the  Revayet-i 
Behdin  Jasa  which  is  dated  Roz  Daipadar,  Mah  Aban,  885  A.  Y, 
( 12  th  June,  1516  A.  C.  ),  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Maktub-i-Manek  Changa.5 

The  full  name  of  Sayer’s  father  was  Kamdin  Asa,  and  among 
my  papers,  there  is  a long  but  very  interesting  saledeed,  in  which 
the  signature  of  Vaid  ( Physician  ) Sayer  Kamdin  appears  as  that 
of  one  of  the  witnesses. 


3.  This  is  the  date  accepted  by  West,  in  Grundriss  dir  Iranischen  Philologies  II.  126 

and  by  Mody  in  The  Parsis  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  128,  132,  but  it  is  not  unassailable 
or  altogher  free  from  question.  It  occurs  in  all  the  copies  that  I have  seen,  ( my  old 
Revayet  Ms  of  1022  A.  Y.  folio  220  b,  Ervad  M.R.  Unwala’s  MS  p.  190,  and  Dastur 
Erachji  S.  Meherji  Rana’s  MS.  in  the  Navsari  Library),  in  a disconnected  sentence 
in  the  middle  of  the  Revayet,  the  actual  words  taking  the  unusual  form,  “as  an 
t&rikh  az  Yasd  ttmad,  Mdh  Bahman  roz  Bahman , 922.”  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  the 
original  colophon,  but  the  interpolated  note  or  paraphrase  of  some  later  scribe.  At  the 
same  time,  the  names  show  that  the  date  cannot  be  very  wrong  and  that  the  letter 
was  written  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.  c.  I hope  to 
discuss  the  question  more  fully  in  another  paper. 

4.  My  Revayet  MS.,  folio  135  a,  138  b;  M.  R.  Unwalla’s  Lithograph,  II.  447,  450;  Pars i 

Prakash , 843.  The  date  is  given  as  Roz  Aniran,  Mah  Bahman,  and  the  year  is  not 
mentioned,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  West  is  right  in  conjecturing  it  to  have 
been  written  about  1520  A.  c,  Grundriss,  II.  125. 

5.  My  Revayet  Ms.  of  1022  a.  y.  folio  97  a. 

West,  Grundriss.  II.  125.  See  ante  p.  44,  where  all  the  Navsari  names  are  given. 
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4 Ay* J U_ AjXS^  5 j*Ji\ 

L£-v««tf£  $l*uu^  j\  LZ~*d  iJ**j  s**  [uLjj] 

«X^^-1  *+s^SS.,4  ^111  v£-***^ 

^ Ul  tXyJ  ^£>1^1  (•£-«*, 

U°  if*~X 
(J£Jj*aJ  tXc**^ 

«i 

^J^e«uwl  ^ lyl^  »^)"uj-;  *>|/'  £*»d 

^.jl^  f*jt^<j  >)**>  ^Jjy  _}*i  (_j-> 

* J* tA^£V*  <-^j  l— »y 

Jjl  L 5 


)Aj 


l*JJ  tr 

li*<^]  (J^U«  O^-fc 
£•  Uxl,  uCv«*^y  jl 


*t*i*  1* 

9>.J  A f 

LS?^  L5^^ 

tLa^  CmSJ’  JU^c 

yf  yJ  ijjk  |»Ui| 

I uuj;  L»f 


J 45*t*  JLa£/0  /Jiti  JLa*x> 
90jAa^>Jjl 
tjjf  3^ 


WUU 


oIj  iX> 


C-cUiir 


L5?^  L5*> 

JLaa*  uH^* j dL^i* 
li  fj  (^1 

«-d  O ^ J>  ^ 


45?^  . 
4^>oj  duai* 
vXm!  JUi,o 

j j±* 


i ) uf 

JU* 

J^i«y  cob 

edC 


(yU* 

Ji*>* 

M««l 


>(«ir 

«*' 


[ 
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j *j£x<  c-J'w*^iS 

d*~  ^ 3 [**>•  j Jj^]  ) *j^.  P & 

y i£*+~t\  j**+  S^yo  UJj*A>  } C*?9  J t*X-Lo  j 

*^:s?t£L«  (jo*)  Jaj  ^ j *£ JS^  ji.st 

y LT  \ < LZJ^+i  ji  y #<Aa<u*^U  jtjZtXrt  j'k*  s*&*sc 

* 

^•ilS  ^A<J  jp*u.*c  ybcj  ji  jfSso  L-Jj<Sl  j ^-a-j 

JO<Jj£  jl*£>>!  yy+*3J  (Jf***  ^^2*-  <\>c.^.<  i»*J  dJI^li 

Vj®  ^5*<*'**  ^je 

-Xj«j  J****  ^^*Ck «'>■*'  y^>“\^£>^ 


%j  ^*X«  £ Jj  J*:^\,«  &?*)  *"—*^*bj  1 j£d>^c  jSuo  X3^i 

b <— ^ 3 P ) 

cJLjjU  j 3 <^>-ta  d^Lr*  Jj***  3 ^ 

4_j  L**^/C>A&J  ^ ^ ^b#  ^J>^AU^C  bp  immnSMrKJj 

S&  *Py£  Xt}j\jt3  y*l As  jj  y^l^i  «X*^jb  *-L*^  $ 


JO  s^ye^se  y>Jj <3  sU^JU  ^ J^  b ^1  ^ 

^o^JLe  i LZ**,<jjj  j J jZ  ^-j,l«uijJ  fes-H^-  <— £> 

t^Jiy°j  Ci«?l*!aS  &->by  cJbL  J tXolj^* 

jjLcJ  ^g£>jJi»  ^-O  ^/O  jtj)&sC  ^bsSV^I  ^ 

*-V^  J L-^  J*  J ;/  **  ^ 

^■■£>1*  4^jb  ijtjZ^sc  sj»iXs^o  I'j+'ij  j *3j 

^ ^•sjbu  ^ tA.£j  4,3*0^  j y ^ 

* * 

Dij^  s^**^  j\j*  <J^>^  y ^*1*00  *J«^f-» j* 

t t\  ♦•  t/  i . \ t ! 


-^*f«*J  \j  j2~<  s&yc  b ^ \j  J*£<\sc  jfuo 

j Xj  tj±  iXx  X J^<A^C\^«  j d-?WaJ 

•^Uj.  j£iX*  lJjZ,3xsc  b j j S i)/c  b 
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^-VT  j»/**  <j*  ^ ->  /* 

\£jfr*}  i'JA'i  J jbsvA>!  j Ifjtfix*  S JjiN^Ua 

J / <X^  cf^Sguve  tJ-J  l £ J ) <£  *Xo  L-fjSjjJ**  (mm£j  j£  ^ 

(^jt  iXA^  imfj'S’O 

tiyo)  xAc*5f-  &&jt>  Jj Jjvc  j g^frMh* 

^Jl>-  I?  jlj  C<^>-  iJ*rw»  ^ ✓‘La-  j 

^oXj  /sX->  J!/j  j.^w5>  J^e  ^-jL*Ji  ^>^lj  ci  <XS»b 

j ) 

iJjLa^  £&  ^Li*  u^J  s£  U^J^" 

j£  JA 

JxaJl  v-a3(^ 
uini^J  c-J^W-c 
^UiSjyi  t5^»  *A 


aA  s/ 

y*lzS5Z\)  p, 

■>'5  i^rlrf' 

aA  $ljf 

Am  »j/ 

OnA  8 f/ 

*Xf*i 

y«**« 

y"ksCU 

/ks£U 

^kaAj 

aA  si/ 

***»/ 

*>A  i\J 

*A  8l / 

^jLe  Id- 

«X4d*l 

Illegible 

ly**  U 

XXX 

S^a^£\)  ^ ^0 

aa%\J 

*A  81/ 

*A  S»/ 

aA  It/ 

Illegible 

JkJy3  ^l»CJ>- 

*A 

ly*«VJ 

*y**b 

1 faH  W»K  5M0H  «l$. 

* *H.  a»isi  %1>H. 

i »uau  «i&. 

i •h&*  jflsi  $<i  m^'s 

1 all.  'U«U  $ct  clWHia  «1>H. 

1 aHnS<H  *cl  $U&IMS  %U>H.-‘ 

6.  I need  seaicely  draw  the  attention  of  my  Parsi  readers  to  the  antiquity  and  interest  of 
these  signatures  of  our  forbears. 


iSS 


/ He  who  \ 

/ obeys  [God],  SheikhX 
Ahmad  * « *•  The  \ 

\ Court  of  the  Qa«  I 
\ of  the  Navsari  / 

'V  Division.  7 / 

The  person  named  Malik  Mubarak  Yusuf  who  is  agent  [Wakil] 
on  behalf  of  Musammat 8 Ismat  Khatun,  daughter  of  Haibatallah 
Mahammad  of  the  tribe  [or  family]  of  Malikji,  and  Ahmad  Khatri, 
whose  authority  to  act  as  her  agent  is  proved  by  the  two  witnesses 
named  Ahmed  Nusrat  Khatri  and  Sayyad  Miran  Fazlallah,  affirmed 
and  admited  and  in  the  soundest  state  [of  mind],  made  an  acknow- 
ledgment legal  in  all  respects  to  this  effect,  that  [there  are]  thirty-two 
Binghas  and  nineteen  Biswahs7 8 9  of  Bhattha  land10  in  the  environs  of 
the  township  of  Navsari,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  as  under: 


7.  Shigq.y  “ a large  division  of  a country  forming  a collectorate.  ” Steingass,  Persian-Eng* 

lish  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; “ An  aggregate  of  land  from  which  a certain  revenue  is 
collected.  ” H.  If.  Wilson,  A Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,  s.  v.  “The 
words  used  before  Akbar’s  time  to  represent  tracts  of  country  larger  than  a Parganah, 
were,  ” says  Elliot,  “ S/iakk,  Khitta , ’Arsa,  Diar , Vilayat,  * * Ikta.  Thus  in 
the  early  historical  writers,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  Century,  we  find  Shakk-i * 
Samanah,  A’H/ta-i-Oudh,  ' Arsa-i- Gorakhpur  (this  term  is  rarely  used  for  any  other 
tract)  Z>far-z-Lakhnauti,  P*7yzz/-z-Mion-i-Doab,  and  Karra.”  Elliot,  Memoirs  of 
the  Races  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India,  ed.  Beames.  II.  202. 

8.  Feminine  form  of  the  Arabic  Musa?nmht  named.  Musammat.  A title  prefixed  in 

Hindustan  to  the  names  of  respectable  women  in  public  documents  and  judicial 
proceedings.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  Terms,  s.  v, 

9.  Lit.  a twentieth,  but  applied  especially  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a Bingha,  Wilson. 

Op.  Cit.  s.  v. 

10.  Bhatu,  also  read  Bhatu,  Guz  ( ),  Land  subject  to  inundation,  or  deposited 

by  returning  floods  ; alluvial  soil.  Wilson,  Op.  Cit.  Additions  and  Corrections, 
p,  572.  s.  v.  Bhati,  Mahr.  VTI^T,  Rich  soil  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  creek* 
etc.  Ibid.  p.  79  s.  v. 

A Shoal,  a Shallow,  a Sandbank.  Belsore,  Gujarati — English  Dictionary. 


s.  v. 
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The  First  piece. 

On  the  South, 

The  field  bought  by  the  Firewor- 
shipper  ( Mugh ) Rana  Kanian. 
Length  & Breadth. 

17  Binghas  and  [1 1]  Bisvvahs. 


The  Second  piece. 

On  the  North, 

The  field  bought  by  Narsang  Ha» 
ja11  the  Fireworshipper  ( Mugh ). 
Length  & Breadth. 

5 Binghas  — [10]  Binghas. 

4 Biswahs  — 4 Biswahs, 

15  Binghas  8 Biswahs. 


On  the  East. 

Adjoining  the  In’am  of  Mian  son 
of  S’aid. 

On  the  West. 

Adjoining  the  land  of  Ranan 
Kamdin,  the  Parsi  Priest  ( adhydru ), 
and  the  ditch  {Khadi)  which  is  to- 
wards the  river  bank. 

On  the  South. 

Adjoining  the  land  of  Dhanpal 
Asag  Mir  and  the  In’am  land  of 
Mian  the  son  of  [S’aid]  aforesaid. 
Waste  land. 

i 

On  the  North. 

Adjoining  the  Second  piece  be- 
longing to  Narsang  Haja,  the  Fire- 
worshipper  (. Mugh ). 


On  the  East. 

Adjoining  THE  IN’AM  FIELD 
OF  KAMDIN  SON  OF  ASa 
TAB  IB  (the  Physician), 

On  the  West. 

Adjoining  the  ditch  {Khadi)  which 
is  towards  the  river  bank. 


On  the  South. 

Adjoining  the  first  piece  with  the 
boundaries  described. 


On  the  North. 

Adjoining  the  ditch  {Khadi)  and 
the  road  to  the  village  of  Tewri  :x* 


11.  So  in  the  original,  but  the  real  name  was  probably  Chacha . See  ^the  third 

of  the  six  signatures  in  Gujarati  at  the  end  of  this  document  ( )• 

The  name  of  Dastur  Chacha  Wacha  occurs  in  the  Revayet  of  Jasa  ( 1516 
A.  C. ).  My  Revayet  MS.,  folio  97  a and  ante.  p.  44. 

12.  A village  still  known  by  the  same  name  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Navsari  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Puma. 
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That  these  pieces  of  land  with  the  boundaries  described  above 
and  forty  Tad  trees,  large  (Btingra)  and  [small,  and  several]  wild-date 
( Khajuri ) trees  are  the  right  and  property  of,  and  in  the  possession 
and  custody  of,  the  said  principal  of  the  said  deponents,  on  whom 
Malikjiv,  the  husband  of  the  said  principal,  had  bestowed  them 
in  lieu  of  a part  of  her  dower  ( Mahr ),  and  that  the  proofs  of  her 
appropriation  and  possession  and  custody  of  the  same  have 
been  notified  to  Qazi  Tajuddin  Mahammad,  Judge  {Hakim)  of  the 
Division  of  the  said  township  of  Navsari,  by  the  persons  named 
Khwa&jh  Usman  Munawwar  and  Sayyad  Mir  Fazlallah.  After 
wards,  the  said  deponent  sold  and  vended  and  handed  over~ 
possession  of  the  said  pieces  of  land  with  the  above-mentioned 
boundaries,  with  the  Tad  trees  and  wild-date  trees,  small  and  large, 
and  with  all  the  boundaries  and  all  the  appurtenances,  external 
and  internal  pertaining  and  belonging  thereunto,  and  all  water- 
ways and  highways,  to  Manek  Changa  Desai,13  for  the  just 
value  and  price  of  five  hundred  Faddiahs,  [ a sum  ] of  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Faddiahs  are  the  half,  each  such  Faddiah  to 
be  equivalent  to  twelve  Dokdas.  And  the  said  Minek  Change 
has  bought  and  taken  into  his  own  possession  the  said  pieces 
of  land,  bounded  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  together  with  the 
trees  aforesaid,  by  lawful  and  valid  purchase,  for  the  said  sum 
from  the  said  deponents.  And  the  price  of  the  land,  bounded  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  has  come  into  the  hands  of  ( lit.  reached  ) 
the  said  deponents  by  payment  from  the  said  purchaser,, 
Manek  Changa,  and  the  mutual  surrender  of  the  two 
things  exchanged,  [ the  land  and  the  money  ],  has  taken 

place  in  the  fullest  and  completest  manner.  Agreed,  that  after 


13.  Manek  Changu  is  given  by  the  Iranian  writers  of  the  Revayet  of  896  A.  Y. 
( 1527  A.  C.  ) the  title  of  Dahyovad,  which  they  appear  to  have  thought 
the  nearest  Persian  equivalent  of  the  Indian  Desai,  Meherji  Rana  Library,  MS 
of  the  Revayet  ( No  30,  Catalogue  p.  72),  folio  1 a and  144  b.  Bahman  Kaikobad, 
following  in  their  wake,  has  bestowed  the  same  epithet  on  Manek’s  father*. 
Changa  in  the  Qissah-i-Sanj*n , see  ante,  114  and  note. 
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this  date,  the  said  deponents  or  the  principal  of  the  said  deponents 
shall  have  no  claim  or  title  or  connection  in  respect  of  the  two  pieces 
of  Bh&tthah  land,  bounded  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  the  said 
trees,  against  the  said  purchaser  or  his  family.  If  in  future, 
the  said  principal  prefers  any  claim  in  respect  of  the  land 
bounded,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  the  aforesaid  trees  or 
the  price  of  the  said  land,  against  the  said  purchaser  Manek  or  his 
family,  that  claim  shall  in  all  ways  and  in  all  respects  be  void  and 
invalid  and  unworthy  of  a hearing  and  rejected.  All  this  they 
[the  deponents]  have  admitted  and  they  have  given  this  document 
by  way  of  proof,  so  that  in  future  it  may  remain  as  evidence. 

[ Written  ] on  the  Seventh  day  of  the  Month  of  Shawwal 
of  the  year  Nine  hundred  and  twenty  three  [ A.  H.=23  d 
October,  1517  A.  C ]. 

Heard  in  the  court  of  the  Qazi  of  the  Division  of  Navsari, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Judge  ( Hakim  ) of  the  said  Division. 

Writer  of  this  document, 


Mubarak  Yusuf. 


I witness  what  is  affirmed  herein. 

Ibrahim  Qasim,  in  [ my  own’]  hand. 


Witnessed  by 


Witnessed  by 

Sayyad  Mir  Fazlallah  by 


Usman  Munawwar  in  [ my 


own  ] hand. 
Witnessed  by 


Abu  Usman,  in  [ my  own  ] 


order. 

Witnessed  by 
Fathallah  Minhaj 


Witnessed  by 
( Illegible  ). 


hand. 


in  [ my  own  ] hand. 
Witnessed  by 
Daulat  Fathallah  Minhaj 


in  [ my  own  ] hand. 
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Witnessed  by 
QaZi  Ahmad  * * * 

Witnessed  by 
Sultan  Farid,  by  order. 
Witnessed  by 
(Illegible) 


Witnessed  by 
Haji  Madan,  by  order. 

Witnessed  by 
Juma  Farid,  by  order. 

Witnessed  by 
Ladu  Farid,  by  order, 

i VAID  SAYER  KAMDIN, 
Witness. 

i Khurshed  E[rvad]  or  A [dhyaru] 
Chanda,  Witness. 

i Khurshed  Chacha,  Witness. 

i Mahand  son  of  Mah[an]  or 
Meh[ta]  Kika,  Witness. 

I Cho  [ dhari  ? ]u  Tejpal  son  of 
VaJa,  Witness. 

i Abdal  Fatte  Mahammad,  Wit- 
ness. 


Rid  of  the  verbiage  which  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  all 
legal  instruments,  whether  drafted  by  English  attorney  or  Indian  Qazi, 
this  paper  means  that  thirty-two  Binghas  of  agricultural  land  which 
had  been  bestowed  byaMusalman,  named  Malikjiv,  on  his  wife  Ismat 
Khatun  as  part  of  her  dower  ( Mahr ),  were  purchased  from  the  latter 
by  Manek  Changa  Desai  [of  Navsari]  for  five  hundred  Faddiahs,  of 
twelve  Dokdas  the  Faddiah.  Now,  this  document  is  important  for 
more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to  anyone 


14.  The  Ckaudkariy  lit  a holder  of  four,  perhaps  share  or  profits.  The  headman 
of  a village.  Wilson,  Op.  Cit . s.  v.  A public  officer  in  a village.  Belsare. 
Gujarati-Engiish  Dictiouary  s.  v. 
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acquainted  with  the  etiquette  which  regulated  our  domestic  relations 
In  the  Sixteenth  century,  that  Manek  Changa  would  have  never  been, 
nay,  would  have  never  dreamt  of  being,  explicitly  designated  as  the 
Desai  of  the  township,  if  his  father  Changa  Asa  had  been  alive  at  the 
date  of  this  document,  (7th  Shawwal  923  A.  H.'23rd  October,  1517),  to 
occupy  that  position  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  administrative 
and  rural  economy  of  those  times.15  In  other  words,  this  paper 
furnishes  a time  limit  for  the  death  of  Changa  Asa — a point  of  some 
interest  in  Parsi  chronology.  It  is  possibly  within  the  recollection  of 
some  of  those  present,  that,  in  a former  paper,  I drew  the  attention  of 
scholars  to  the  absence  of  the  names  of  Changa  Asa  and  Khurshed 
Kamdin  Sanjana  in  the  Superscription  of  Jasas  Revayet  of  1516  A.  C. 
( 885  A.  Y.),  and  made  it  the  basis  of  the  inference  that  Changa  must 
have  been  dead  sometime  before  the  letter  was  written  to  which  that 
Revayet  was  the  reply.17  And  now,  we  have  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
same  fact  in  this  contemporary  saledeed,  which  is  all  the  more  valu- 
able as  belonging  to  an  entirely  different  category  of  documents,  and 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  imprimatur  of  a Musulman  Qazi, 

15.  Desai.  Mahr.  from  S.  the  Superintendent  or  ruler  of  a 

Pargana  or  province,  the  principal  revenue  officer  of  a district,  under  the  native 
government  ; the  office  was  hereditary,  and  frequently  recompensed  by  grants 
of  land,  so  that  the  Desai  often  became  a kind  of  petty  chief  in  the  South 
of  India.  Wilson.  Op.  Cit.  s.  v. 

16.  See  ante , p.  44  and  note  28. 

17.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  long  lists  of  Parsi  or  Indian  Zoroastrian  names 
found  in  the  Replies  of  the  Iranian  priests,  which  are  known  as  the  Persian 
Revyets,  are  transcribed  verbatim  from  the  Signatures  appended  to  the  original 
letters  of  Inquiry  addressed  by  our  ancestors  to  their  distant  coreligionists.  In 
other  words,  the  names  subscribed  in  the  Indian  missive  were  superscribed 
in  the  same  order  in  the  Iranian  answer.  If,  then,  Changa  Asa’s  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  Iranian  reply  called  the  Revdyet^i-fasd , it  must  have  been  because 
that  universally  recognised  leader  was  not  alive  to  sign  the  original  Letter  of- 
Interrogation  of  which  the  Responses  are  embodied  in  that  Revayet.  The 
date  of  that  Reply  is  Roz  Depadar,  Mah  Aban,  885  A.  Y.  12th  June  1516* 
A.  C.  Supposing,  then  that  the  original  letter  was  written  only  six 
months  earlier,  it  follows  that  Change’s  death  must  have  taken  place,  at- 
the  latest,  in  December  1515  A.  C. 


Instead  of  from  ParsI  sources.  I need  scarcely  repeat  here  what  I 
have  said  before  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fact,  the  death 
of  ChCLngd  some  time  before  1516  A . C.t  bears  destructively  upon  and 
invalidates  the  new  system  of  Parsi  chronology  put  forward  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Mody. 

But  the  importance  of  this  document  does  not  terminate  here.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  it  contains  the  autograph  signature  of 
Vaid  Sayer  Kamdin,  and  that  it  shows  that  Mahr’s  father  was  alive  in 
923  A.  H.  (1517  A.  C.)  But  it  tells  us  something  which  is  even  more 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  clear  from  the  elaborate  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  fields  bought  by  Manek  Changa,  that  the  second 
was  contiguous  to  the  IN’AM  FIELD  of  KAMDIN  ASA  TABIB,— 
words  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  so  early  as  1517  a.  C., 
that  is  to  say,  fifty-five  years  before  the  province  of  Gujarat  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Akbar,13  the  grand  father  of  Mahrv&id  was  in 
possession  of  a Jagir  or  In  am — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navsari  town. 

This  paper  shows  that  Sayer  Kamdin  was  alive  in  923  A.  H.  (1517 
A.  C.)  It  becomes  clear  from  the  next  document  on  my  list  that  he 
was  dead  before  the  30th  of  Safar,  952  A.  H.  (nth  May,  1545  A.  C.) 


^/vLol^Vaj  ' j)  ^ c) 

18.  The  Khutba  was  read  in  Akbar’s  name  in  Ahmedabad  on  14  Rajab,  980  A.  H. 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbari , in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India.  V.  343.  Badaoni, 
Calcutta  Text,  II,  141;  Lowe’s  translation,  II.  145. 

The  Fort  of  Surat  was  taken  on  23  Shawwal,  980  A.  H.  Tab,  Akbari,  lb. 
V.  350.  Badaoni,  Text,  II.  145.  Lowe.  II.  249. 
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The  servant  of  the 
Strong  Law,  hoping 
in  Allah  the  Deity, 
Mahammad  Son  of 
Mahmud. 


The  person  named  WSman  son  of  Chaturbhuj  affirmed  and 
admitted,  and  in  the  soundest  state  [ of  mind  ],  made  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  is  legal  in  all  respects,  that  the  deponent  had 
sued  a person  named  Mahrvan,  son  of  S5yer  the  iSon  Kdmdin 
Tabib  ( Physician  ),  for  a debt  of  seven  hundred  Faddlahs,  each 
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Faddlah  equal  to  the  old  Doga™/9  due  to  the  uncle  of  the  deponent, 

Sodhal  son  of  Rakhd  [or  Ragha  ].  After  the  claim  had  been 
heard,  the  said  MahrvSn  Sayer  stated  in  reply,  that  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  Faddiahs  had  been  delivered  by  the  said  Sdyer 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  said  Sodhal  and  ( lit.  so  that  ) the 
said  deponent  also  admitted  [ the  fact  ].  The  hundred  and 
ten10  Faddiahs  which  remained  were  taken  in  cash  from  the 
said  MahrvSn  by  the  said  deponent,  who  gave  up  entirely  his 
claim  and  [ also  ] an  acquittance  in  full  for  the  seven  hundred 
Faddiahs.  If  after  this  date,  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  aforesaid 
Sodhal  prefers  any  claim  anent  the  said  sum  against  MahrvSn 
or  the  relations  of  the  said  Mahrvan,  the  said  deponent  will  be 
answerable,  in  all  respects,  for  the  same,  and  for  all  that  he  has 
admitted  hereinbefore. 

The  3o  th  of  the  month  of  Safar  of  the  year  952  [A.  H. 
nth  May,  1545  A.  C.  ]. 

[ On  the  margin.  ] 

Before  the  Court  of  the  Qazi  of  the  Division  of  NSvsSri. 

Also,  two  documents  by  which  the  said  S5yer  had  acknow- 
ledged his  debt  to  the  deponent,  and  which  are  lost,  are 
cancelled. 

Witness,  Rawal  son  of  Basta  [ Wasta,  ] Wasi,*1  by  his  leave. 

19.  The  “ old  dogani  ” is  here  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Faddiah,  four  of  which 
last  made  a Tanga  ( Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson,  s.  v.  Fedea ) according 
to  Nunez  in  1554.  But  according  to  the  same  authority,  four  Birganys  also 
made  a Tanga.  Nunez  in  Subsidies , p.  31.  quoted  in  Hobson-Jobson,  s.  v. 
Bargany ).  The  Old  dogani  must  have  therefore,  been  equivalent  to  the  Bargany 
of  Nunez, 

ao.  So  it  is  clearly  written  in  the  original,  and  can  be  explained  only  as  standing  for 
the  accumulated  interest. 

ai.  Wasi  and  Desai  are  still  common  surnames  among  the  better  class  of  Anavla 
Brahmans  in  Navsari  and  Surat,-  The  Anavlas  are  so  called  from  Anaval,  a village 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Surat,  which  is  famous  for  its  hot  spring.  Bombay  Gazetteer* 
IX.  Pt  i.  4. 
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The  mark  [ or  signature  ] of  the  handwriting  of  Wfiman 
tke  said  deponent,  in  the  Hindvi  [ z.  e.,  Gujarati  ] script. 

Briefly,  we  have  here  what  may  be  called  '‘an  order  by  consent ,r 
made  by  the  Qazi  of  Navsari  in  a civil  suit  between  a Hindu  and 
a Pdrsi.  It  would  appear  that  Mahr  S^yer  Tabib,  i.  e.  Mahr- 
vaid  was  sued  in  the  Qdzi’s  court  by  a Waman  Chaturbhuj  for 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  Faddiahs,  which  Sayer,  Mahr’s  father, 
had  borrowed  from  Sodhal  Rakha,  [ Ragh£  ],  Waman’s  uncle.  Mahr 
stated  in  reply  and  Waman  himself  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
Sayer  had  during  his  life  time  paid  off  seven  hundred  Faddiahs,  and 
the  claim  was  settled  by  Mahr's  paying  down  in  cash  before  the 
Qizi,  the  balance  due  for  interest  etc.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  all  this  implies  that  Sayer  had  gone  over  to  the  majo- 
rity before  952  A.  H.  ( 1545  A.  C.  ),  and  that  Mahr,  who  would  then 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  must  have  been  born 
about  1520  A.  C. 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  say  what  the  value  of  the  Faddiah  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  and  it  would  be  still  more 
difficult  to  determine  its  real  equivalent  in  the  money  of  our 
own  day,  but  judging  from  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  by  Mdnek 
Ch&nga  in  1517  A.  C.,  for  thirty-two  Binghas  of  land  was 
Five  hundred  Faddiahs,  it  is  clear  that  Seven  hundred  Faddiahs 
was  not  an  inconsiderable  sum,  and  that  Sdyer,  to  whom  it 
seems  to  have  been  lent  by  the  Hindu  merely  on  his  personal 
security,  must  have  been,  as  things  went  then  with  our  people , a 
fairly  prosperous  Zoroastrian  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  Yule  and  Burnell  inform  us  that  the  “ Fedea  or 
Fuddea  was  a denomination  of  money  formerly  current  in  Bombay 
and  the  adjoining  coast ; Mahr.  P’haddyd  (qu.  Arab.  Fidya,  ransom?)- 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  account  statements  of  the  16th  Century, 
e.g.  of  Nunez  (1554),  as  a money  of  account,  of  which  4 went 
to  the  silver  Tanga  ( see  Tanga  ),  and  20  to  the  Pardao . In 
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Milburn,  ( 1813  ),  it  is  a pice  or  copper  coin  of  which  50  went  ter 
the  Rupee.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  suggests  that  this  may  be 
the  Ar.  denomination  of  a small  coin  used  in  Egypt,  Fadda  ( i.e. 
silverling  ).  * * *.  But,  according  to  Lane,  the  name  was  originally 
given  to  the  half  dirhems,  coined  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  these  would  be  worth  about  5f  d.  The  fedea  of  1554  would 
Be  about  4^d.  This  rather  indicates  the  indentity  of  the  names.”** 

Now  taking  the  rupee  at  two  shillings  three  pence,*8  seven 
hundred  Faddiahs  would,  at  the  higher  rate  of  5§d.  be  equi- 
valent to  a little  less  than  i4 7 Rupees,  and  to  a little  more 
than  no  Rupees,  at  the  lower  rate  of  4^d.  for  the  Fedea  of 
*554  A.  C. 

Again,  it  appears  from  a passage  in  the  Mirat-i-Sikandari , that 
during  the  battle  between  Sultan  Qutbuddin  Ahmedshah  of  Gujarat 
and  Rand  Kombha  in  861  A.  H.  ( 1457  A.  C. ),  “ a cup  of 
water  was  sold  for  five  Phadiyas , equivalent  in  that  neighbour- 
hood to  twelve  Muradi  tankahs.  ” **  Now,  if  we  take  the 
Muradi  Tankah,  with  Thomas,  to  be  the  same  as  the  Double 
Akbari  Dam,  of  which  twenty  went  to  the  Rupee,  five  Phadiyas 
would  be  equivalent  to  | of  a Rupee,  and  Seven  hundred  Faddiydhs 
would  amount  to  84  Rupees. 

Let  us  now  take  the  Fadiah  to  be  worth  twelve  Dokdas, 
as  it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been,  in  the  saledeed  of  923 
A.  H.  (1517  A.  C.  ).  Wilson  defines  the  Dokdd,  as  “ a nominal 


22.  Hobson-Jobson,  ed  Crooke.  s.  v.  Fedea. 

23.  Lane-Poole,  Aurungzebe,  Rulers  of  India  Series,  120,  note,  and  the  authorities  quoted 

there.  If  the  rupee  is  taken  at  two  shillings,  the  results  will  be  165  and  124  Rs. 
respectively. 

24.  Mir5t-i-Sikandari  (written  about  1611  A.  c. ).  Bombay  Lithograph.  1246  a.h.  66. 
Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  141. 


coin,  one  hundred  of  which  are  equal  to  one  Rupee.®5  ” There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dokda,  like  other  coins,  was  worth 
much  less  in  Wilson’s  day  than  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  that  it 
has  “ degenerated  in  value  like  many  other  denominations  of 

money,”30  but  accepting  this  low  estimate , the  aggregate 

value  of  seven  hundred  Faddias  would  be  84  Rupees.  The 
question  is  beset  by  many  difficulties,  but  I think  we  should 
not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  the  aggregate  value  of  Seven 
hundred  Faddias  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  have  been  at  least 
IOO  Rupees,  as  the  mean  of  the  four  results  arrived  at  by  four 
different  gauges  (147,  no,  84,  and  84  Rs.  ) is  106  Rupees.*7 

But  then,  the  question  arises,  what  would  be  the  equivalent 

of  100  Rupees,  in  the  money  of  our  own  day  ? Writing  in  1892,, 
Sir  William  Hunter  pronounced  the  opinion  that  “ the  purchasing 
power  of  silver,  expressed  in  the  staple  food-grains  of  India  was  two 
or  three  times  greater  [ under  the  Mughal  Emperors]  than  now.  ” *s 
This  estimate  is,  probably,  too  low.  We  all  know  that  Akbar’s 
maund  weighed  55  pounds  and  that  his  Rupee  was  divided  into  40 
Dams.  Now  Abul  Fazl  tells  us  that  about  1590  A.  C.  the  prices  of  a 
maund  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Pulse,  ( ),  Moth  ( Hfc  ),  Juwar,  White 

Sugar,  Brown  Sugar,  Ghee,  Sesamum  Oil,  Salt  and  Milk  were  only 
12,  8,  18,  12,  10,  128,  56,  105,  80,  16  and  25  Dams  respectively. 
As  to  the  wages  of  labour,  he  informs  us  that  they  wrere  7 to 


25.  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,  s.  v. 

26.  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  674  and  note. 

9 

27.  Milburn’s  estimate  of  1813,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss,  as  obviously  belonging; 
to  a much  later  period.  The  writer  of  the  historical  Chapter  in  the  Bombay 
Gazetteer  ( Thana  ) XIII,  Pt.  II.  455  note,  has  reduced  F edeas  to  Rupees  on  the 
basis  of  thirty  Fedeas  to  a Patdao  and  two  Pardaos  to  a Rupee,  but  he  does  not 
quote  any  authority. 

28.  The  Indian  Empire,  3rd  edition,  p.  353  note. 
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5 dams  per  day  for  Gilkars  ( workers  in  lime  ),  6 to  5 dSms  per 
gaz  for  stonemasons,  7 to  2 dams  for  carpenters,  and  2 dams 
for  sawyers  etc.  39  A comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
rates  of  the  last  ten  years  must  convince  any  one  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century, 
at  least  four  times  as  great  as  it  is  now,  and  we  may  safely  suppose 
that  700  Faddiahs  or  about  100  Rupees  were  then  equivalent  to 
at  least  400  Rupees  of  our  own  day. 

These  two  lawpapers  disposed  of,  we  come  to  another  which 
bears  more  directly  still  on  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  This 
is  a Parwana  issued  by  Qulij  Mahammad  Khan,  in  favour  of 
Mahr  Tabib-i-  Farsi,  the  Parsi  physician  Mahr,  in  98  -A.  H. 
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29.  Thomas,  Chronicles  of  the  Fathan  Kings  of  Dehli,  429-30,  Blochtnann,  Ain.  I, 
62-64,225.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  in  Europe  is  believed  to  have  been 
six  times  greater  in  1500  A.  C.  than  in  1892  A.  C.  d’Avenel,  Hisioirt  des  Prix , 
passim.  The  depreciation  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  did  not  really  take  effect  until  1570  A.  c.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
Nations.  I.  187-202.  F.  A.  Walker,  Money,  135,  231-2.  Cairnes,  Essays  in 
Political  Economy,  1 24. 

.*• 
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[On  the  reverse.] 


^ <1U  *3 


30.  .Sa3/  Waqafatu  ’ilayk,  AtaPatu  ’ilayk.  These  phrases  appear  to  have  been  parts 
of  the  official  terminology  of  the  day.  Each  of  them  was  peculiar  to  some 
departmental  head,  was  used  by  him  only  when  recording  documents,  and  was  a 
sort  of  password  which  was  perfectly  understood  by  his  colleagues  who  were  able  at 
once  to  tell  through  what  hands  or  offices  the  paper  had  passed.  Other  forms  used 
in  these  papers  are  Qalami  shud,  Raju  shud,  Marq&ni  shud,  MutalPa  shud. 
MutalPatu  etc. 

Abul  Fazl  says,  “ If  His  Majesty  gives  the  order  to  confer  a Jagir  on  the  person 
specified  in  the  sarkhat,  the  following  words  are  entered  on  the  top  of  the  report; 
Tc? aliqah-i-tan  qalami  numayand , they  are  to  write  out  a Ta! aliqah-i-tan 
(certificate  of  salary).  This  order  suffices  for  the  clerks;  they  keep  and  make  out  a draft 
to  that  effect.  The  draft  is  then  inspected  by  the  Diwan  who  verifies  it  by  writing  on  it 
the  words  Sabt  mimayand , (ordered  to  be  entered).  The  mark  [Nishan]  of  the  Daftar 
and  the  seal  of  the  Diwan,  the  Bakhshi  and  the  Accountant  of  the  Diwan  are  put  on 
the'draft  in  order,  when  the  imperial  grant  is  written  on  the  outside.  The  draft 
thus  completed,  is  sent  for  signature  to  the  Diwan.  ” 

Blochmann,  Ain,  I.  261;  Calcutta  Text,  I 194. 
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Whereas  one *  *•  * * * of  land  in  the  environs  of  the  township  of 
Navsari  had  been,  from  ancient  times,  (Qadim-al-ayydm)  settled 
as  a Madad-i . Ma'dsk  83  on  the  Parsi  Mahr  Tabib  ( Physician  ) 
who  is  a protected  subject  of  Islam  (MutV  al-Islam  >)8*,  it  is  hereby 

ordered  that  it  should  be  regarded  from  this  date 
f \ as  confirmed  in  the  same  wise.  Let  the  Shiqdars 85 

976.  ' Adi- Muj alii  (?)  \ 

The  Slave  [ of  God  ],  and  A’mils  86  of  the  township  of  Navsari  fix  the 
Qulij  Mahammad  / the  boundaries  on  all  sides  of  a piece  of  fallow 
\ Khan.  / ground  and  set  it  apart,  and  deliver  it  to  him, 
^ that  having  tilled  it  according  to  his  power,  he 

may  spend  it  [ in  providing  ] the  means  of  subsistence.  Let  them 
know  their  duty  and  recognise  their  obligation  [ to  obedience  ] in 
this  matter,  an  d do  nothing  contrary  [ to  the  same  ]. 

31.  Yd  Hu  was  the  favourite  Imperial  exclamation  at  this  time.  Speaking  of  the  year  983  A, 
K.,Badaoni  says,  “His  Majesty  [Akbar]  spent  whole  nights  in  praising  God;  he  conti- 
nually occupied  himself  in  saying  Yd  Hu  [O  He  ! (God)]  and  Ya  Hddi,  [O  Guide  ! ]”• 
Muntakkab-ut-TazvariPk , Calcutta  Text,  II.  200;  Lowe’s  Translation,  II,  203.  Bloch- 
mann  points  out  that  “the  frequent  repetition  of  such  names  ” was  believed  to  be  a 
means  of  knowledge  and  that  some  “Faqirs  repeat  them  several  thousand  times  a day. 

*Ain.  I.  170,  note. 

32.  There  is  a word  here  which  I cannot  decipher  or  make  anything  of.  It  is  probably 
the  local  name  of  some  ancient  measure  of  land  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  used. 

33  “His  Majesty,  from  his  desire  to  promote  rank  distinctions,  confers  lands  and  subsistence 
allowances  on  the  following  four  classes  of  men;  first,  on  enquirers  after  wisdom,  who 
have  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  occupations,  and  make  no  difference  between  night 
and  daytime  in  searching  after  true  knowledge;  secondly,  on  such  as  toil  and  practise 
self-denial,  and  while  engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  selfish  passions  of  human  nature, 
have  renounced  the  society  of  men;  thirdly,  on  such  as  are  weak  and  poor,  and  have 
no  strength  for  inquiry;  fourthly,  on  honourable  men  of  gentle  birth,  who,  from  want 
of  knowledge,  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  by  taking  up  a trade. 

Subsistence  allowances,  paid  in  cash,  are  called  Wazifah ; lands  conferred  are  called 
MILKoxMADAD-I-M'AaSH.”  Blochmann,  Ain.  I,  268;  Calcutta  Text,  1,198. 


34  I take  this  to  be  synonymous  with  Ahl-i-Zimma , which  Steingass  defines  as  “People  of 

the  Book,”  i.e.  Jews,  Christians  and  Majusi , living  under  the  protection  of  Islam.” 
So  the  Zinxmi  “is  one  tolerated  by  the  Muhammadan  Law,  on  paying  an  annual  poll- 
tax;  a tributary,  a client,  a subject,  a Christian,  or  Jew.”  Persian  English  Dictionary, 
S.  v.  Zi?nma.  MutP -al- Islam  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Badaoni,  Mtintakhab-ut-  Tawd- 
rikh.  Bibl.  Ind.  Text.  III.  8 1,  and  also  by  Khafi  Khdn , Muntakhab-ul-Lubab. 
Bibl.  Ind.  Text.  II.  255. 

35  “ Shiqdar , A revenue  officer  or  collector,  appointed  either  by  the  Government  or  a Zamin* 

dar  to  collect  the  revenue  from  a small  tract  of  country,  or  from  an  estate;  under  the 
Moghal  Government  it  was  some  times  applied  to  the  chief  financial  officer  of  a 
province,  or  to  the  viceroy  in  his  financial  capacity.”  Wilson,  Op . Cit.y  s.v.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  Tabaqat-i-Akbariy  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  V,  278,  284, 
3t3»  36o,  363  and  420. 

36  \Amil,  An  intendant  of  finance,  a revenue  collector.  Steingass.  Op.  Cit.  s v. 

“ An  officer  of  Goverment  in  the  financial  department,  especially,  acollector  ofrevenue. 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or  of  the  farmer  of  the  revenue,  also  himself  a farmer  of, 
or  collector  for  the  revenue  under  the  native  system,  and  invested  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, both  civil  and  military,  in  the  district  which  he  farmed,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
several  native  states,  especially  Oudh  and  Hyderabad.  Wilson.  Op . Cit.  s.  V. 


i;o 


Entered 
on  the  date. 


The  point  that  demands  notice  is  that  a piece  of  land  is 
explicitly  stated  here  to  have  been  the  Madad-i-Ma'ash  of  Mahr 
Tabib  from  “ ancient  times,  ” ( Qadim-al-ayyam,  )•  Qulich  Khanr 
therefore,  does  not  profess  to  be  making  a new  grant,  or  conferring 
an  Ina’m  for  the  first  time,  but  to  be  only  confirming  and  sanctioning 
a very  old  one.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  a corroboration 
of  the  statement  occurring  incidentally  in  the  sale  deed  of  923  A* 
H.  ( 1517  A.  C.  ),  about  Kamdin  Asa,  Mahr’s  grandfather,  having 
been  in  possession  of  a piece  of  In’am  land.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  province  cf  Gujarat  was  conquered  and  the 
last  feeble  successor  of  Mahmud  Begada  driven  from  the  throne  by 
Akbar  in  980  A.  H.  ( 1573  AC).  It  is  evident  that  with  the 
change  of  masters,  it  must  have  become  necessary  for  the  holders 
of  all  such  charitable  and  service  grants,  to  procure  from  the  new 
ruler  or  his  cjpputies,  a confirmation  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
them  untfgr'the  old  Government,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  in  this  Parwana,  the  result  of  the  success  of  Mahrvaid’s. 
endeavours  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  his  ancestral  In’am.37 


37  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  year  in  which  this  Sanad  was  issued,  as  the  units  figure 
has  disappeared,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  original.  It  is  clear  from  the  document 
which  follows,  that  it  was  anterior  to  989  A.  h.  It  may  have  been  signed  and  sealed  by 
Qulij  Khan  as  Governor  of  Surat,  or  as  Diwan  of  the  Empire.  The  Madsir-ul-  Uniarci 
( Calcutta  ed.  Ill,  69  ) says  that  after  the  execution  of  Shah  Mansur  the  Diwan,  the 


Month  Zi’lq’adah,  of  the  year  98 — 


[ On  the  other  side  ]. 


Received  notice  Was  informed 

of  this  on  the  date.  of  this 

on  the  date. 

Submitted  on  the 
23d  Zi’lq’ad. 
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But  this  Sanad  does  not,  for  some  reason,  appear  to  have 
proved  quite  sufficient  to  secure  Mahrvaid  from  molestation  by  the 
local  officers,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
procuring,  in  989  A.  H.,  another  formal  grant  to  strengthen  his 
position. 
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“ management  of  the  affairs  of  the  wazarat  ” vyra$  entrusted  to  Qulij  Khan.  The  date 
on  the  seal  is  976  [a.h.  ],  which  sl^jpp?  not  that  the  document  was  indited  in  that 
year,  but  that  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  that  year.  People  who  were  particular 
had  new  seals  engraved  annually,  but  the  majority  continued  to  employ  the  same  old 
dated  seal  for  many  years.  Numerous  examples  of  the  latter  practice  may  be  found  even 
in  the  few  documents  embodied  in  this  paper.  For  the  biography  of  Qulij  Khan 
see  Blochmann,  Ain.  I 354*^,  scnd  Maasir-ul- Uniard,  Calcutta  ed.  III.  69-74. 
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[On  the  reverse.] 
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Order. 

Let  the  Revenue-collectors,  ( ’ Amils ) and  Officials  (. Mutasaddisf  * 
and  Desdis  and  Qanungos so  of  the  township  of  Navsari  be  informed  that 
whereas  the  Parsi  Mahr  Tabib  ( Physician  ) is  a deserving  person, 
( Mustahaq)  and  does  not  possess  any  other  means  of  subsistence,  and 
whereas  he  has  offered  himself  as  a Sacrifice,  ( Tasadduq ) for  the  blessed 
life  (///.head)  of  His  Exalted  Majesty,  ( May  God  perpetuate  his 
dominion),  the  extent  of  four  Auls  [O/r]40  of  cultivated  land  and 


38.  Any  inferior  officer  of  Government,  a clerk,  an  accountant.  Steingass,  S.V. 

39.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  upon  Wilson’s  description  of  this  officer’s  duties. 

“ Kanungo.  Lit.  an  expounder  of  the  laws,  but  applied  in  Hindustan,  especially  to 
village  and  district  revenue  officers,  who  under  the  former  Government,  recorded  all 
circumstances  within  their  sphere,  which  concerned  landed  property  and  the  realization 
of  the  revenue,  keeping  registers  of  the  value,  tenure,  extent  and  transfers  of  land,  as* 
sisting  in  the  measurements  and  survey  of  the  land,  reporting  deaths,  and  successions 
of  revenue  payers,  and  explaining,  when  required,  local  practices  and  public  regula* 
tions.  They  vv  ere  paid  by  rent-free  lands  and  various  allowances  and  perquisites. 
Wilson.  Op.  Cit.  s.  V. 

40  This  may  be  read  Aul , 0/  or  Aval . It  is  evidently  the  local  name  of  some  old  unit  of 
land-measurement,  A land  measure  frequently  met  with  in  old  Chalukya  grants  from 
Gujarat  is  the  Hala^  ( H.H.  Dhruva  in  Indian  Antiquary.  X.  159— -l6o),  which  appears 
to  have  signified  as  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  by  a single  plough  ( Hala  ) in  a day. 
Hala  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  a Copper-plate  grant  of  Govindchandradeva  of 
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eulturable  waste,  one  Aul  [O/]  of  cultivated  and  three  Auls  [0&  J of 
culturable  [ waste  J,  within  the  environs  of  the  aforesaid  township,  has 
been  settled  upon  him  as  his  Wazifak As  soon  as  they  receive 
intimation  of  the  contents  of  this  Parwanah/9 
they  ( i,  e.  the  Ami  Is  y Mutasaddis , Desais  and 
Qanungos  ) should  hand  over  to  him  the  said  land 
after  fixing  its  boundaries  and  setting  it  apart,  so 
that  having  tilled  it  according  to  his  ability,  he  may 
spend  the  proceeds  thereof  in  [providing]  the 


means  of  subsistence  and  devote  himself  with  a tranquil  mind  to  praying 
for  the  permanence  of  His  Majesty’s  Powerful  Kingdom.  Let  them 
know  their  duty  and  regard  obedience  in  this  matter  as  a positive 
obligation  and  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  same.  Written  on  the  21  st 
of  the  sacred  month  of  Muharram  989  [A.H.  25th  February  1581.] 


Kanauj,  dated  Vikram  Samvat  Ji88,  ( A.  C.  1131.)  Ib.  XIX.  250.  An  inscription 
in  an  Ahmedabad  mosque  records  the  grant  of  six  ploughs  of  land  to  Malik  Sha’aban 
and  his  descendants  in  858  A.  H.  ( 1452  A.  C.  ) in  the  reign  of  Qutbuddin 
Ahmedshah  II  of  Gujarat.  Burgess.  The  Mahammadan  Architecture  of 
Ahmedabad,  Part  I.  55.  Ilorovitz,  Epigraphia  Indo-Moslemica,  1909-10,  p- 42* 
A similar  measure  is  the  Santhi  ( plough  ),  still  in  every  day  use  in  Kathiawar,  which 
signifies  exactly  the  same.  Belsare,  Gujarati — English  Dictionary;  s.  v. ; Kattyawar 
Gazetteer,  178.  Wilson  takes  the  S&nti  to  be  equal  to  either  60  or  90  Bighas  of  land, 
each  bigha  being  only  160  yards  by  10  ( 1600  yds  ).  Op.  Cit.  s.  v.  The  Hal  or  Hoi 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  even  in  comparatively  recent  times  in  the  Navsari  district, 
for  a sanad  is  quoted  in  S.  M.  Desai’s  History  of  Navsari,  by  which  four  hols  of  land 
were  conferred  by  the  Gaikwad  in  Vikram  Samvat  1868  (1812  A.  C.  ) on  the  sons 
of  Behdin  Jivanji  Kaduji  for  the  services  of  their  father  against  the  turbulent  Bhils 
of  the  Dang  jungles.  Mr.  Desai  adds  in  a note  that  fifteen  Binghas  make  a HolQ 
T zwarikh - i- Navshri.  344  and  note. 


41  Wazifah  is  here  used,  not  in  the  sense  of  a pension  or  stipend  in  money , but  in  that 
of  “a  grant  of  land  rent  free,  or  at  a quit — rent,  to  pious  persons,  or  for  past  services”, 
Wilson,  Op.  Cit.  s.  v. 


42  u Parwdnchas  are  made  out  for  the  stipulated  salaries  of  the  Begums  and  the  princes, 
for  the  stipends  of  the  people  under  the  care  of  the  DiwKn-i-S’addat,  ( vide  Ain.  19  ), 
the  salaries  of  the  Ahadis,  cheldhs  and  of  some  officers  in  the  workshop,  and  for  the 
allowances  on  account  of  the  food  of  the  Bdrgir  horses.”  Blochmann,  Ain.  I 263.  The 
Diwdn-  i-  S'addat  was  the  clerk  who  assisted  the  Sadr  in  the  financial  business  of 
Siyurghdls , i.e.  lands  and  subsistence  allowances  ( Madad-i  Mash  and  Wazitah)^ 
granted  to  the  four  classes  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  in  note  33. 
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[On  the  margin.] 

109  Wild-date  trees. 

It  is  resolved  that  the  one  hundred  and  nine  wild-date  trees 
belonging  to  his  property  ( Milk  )*3  should  be  left  in  his  possession,  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  the  contrary. 

[ On  the  other  side]. 


Was  informed  on  Entered  Was  notified 

on  the  date — Rabi’  on  on  the 

-al-Awwal.  the  date.  date. 

In  the  Resalah  of  Rai  Bhawanid&s  the  Mustaufi  '.** 

After  this,  there  is  a long  and  perhaps  lamentable  ‘solution  of 
continuity’  in  my  papers,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  Mahr’s  In’am  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  however,  in  the  sup- 
position that  he  continued  to  enjoy  its  proceeds  so  long  as  he  lived. 
When  he  died  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  following 
Sanad . that  a son  or  grandson  of  Mahrvaid’s  named,  (after  the  latter’s 
grandfather),  Oiam  or  Kamdin,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Jehan- 

43  The  word  is  used  here  in  the  technical  sense  of  Madad-i-Maash,  which  is  given  as  its 

equivalent  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Ain,  Book  II.  19  ( Blochmann,  Ain.  I,  268  ) in 
note  33. 

44  Here  as  in  Ain,  Book,  II,  10,  (Calcutta  Text  I.  p.  193  ) Risdlak  stands  for  Riscilakdar , 

as  in  later  times,  Subah  was  used  for  Subahdar.  The  Risalahdar,  the  Waqi’a  navis,  the 
Mir  ’Arz  and  the  Darogah  had,  says  Abul  Fazl,  to  sign  and  seal  the  ydddasht,  i.e.  the 
daily  report  or  memorandum  of  orders  etc.  passed  by  the  Emperor.  Blochmann,  Aitt%  I. 
259  and  note. 

Mustaufi.  An  auditor  of  accounts,  a controller.  Steingass.  Abul  Fazl  says, 
“In  the  case  of  Siyurghhls,  ( vide  Ain  19  j,  the  Farmans  after  having  been  signed 
by  the  Mustaufi , are  entered  in  the  Daftars  of  the  Diwdn- i-S' addat  ( vide  Ain  19), 
they  are  then  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Sadr  and  the  Diwdn  - i-  Kul.  ’ ’ Blochmann,  Ain. 
I.  262;  see  also,  I.  264* 
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gir  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an  order  for  the  continuance  of  Mahr’s 
In’am  to  himself  and  his  descendants  ( ba  Farzandan\  in  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  that  Monarch,  which  began  on  the  loth 
Jumadu-s-Sani  1035  A.  H.  (27th  February,  1626  A.  C.). 
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Allah  is  the  Greatest. 


Let  the  agents  (GumSshtah)  of  the  Officials  (Mutasaddis),  present 


and  future,  of  the 


By  the  order  of  the 
just  and  perfect 
Emperor  Jehahgir,  Fazil 
became  Mir-i-AdUs 


through  the  grace 
bounty  of  God. 


and 


environs  of  the  township  of  NavsSri  in  the  revenue 
District  ( Sarkar )*6  of  Surat  take  notice  that  where 
as  Mahr  Tabib  (Physician)  was  in  long-standing 
possession  ( maqbuza-i-qadim ) of  fifty  BinghSs* 
extent  of  land  with  some  wild-date  ( Khajuri ) trees 
thereon,  and  whereas  the  Parsi  Qiam  has,  at  pre- 
sent, arrived  at  the  Court  which  is  the  Asylum 

of  the  Universe,  and  passed  before  the  Heavenly  eyes  [of  His  Majesty,} 
and  the  real  circumstances  have  been  stated  in  the  august  Presence, 
those  commands  which  are  universally  obeyed,  lustrous  as  the  sun,  and 
exalted  as  the  heavens,  have  received,  on  the  1 3th  of  the  Ilahi  month  of 
the  2 1st  year,  the  honour  of  proclamation  and  the  dignity  of 
publication,  that  the  said  extent  [of  land],  with  the  trees  thereon 
should  be  confirmed  and  settled  as  a Madad-i-ATaask  upon  the 


45  An  officer  of  Justice,  a superintendent  of  the  courts,  who  revised  the  decisions  of  the 
Qazis  and  judges,  passed  sentence  and  ordered  punishment.  Wilson,  Op.  Cit . s.  V. 
Jarrett,  Ain,  II.,  41.  The  seal  is  probably  that  of  Aqa  Fazil  or  Fazil  Khan,  who 
was  some  years  later,  1040- 1041.  A.  H.  Diwan  of  Gujarat,  MirM-i-Ahmadi , 
Bombay  Lithograph.  I.  218. 

46  Sarkar.  “An  extensive  division  of  country  under  the  Mohammadan  government,  a 

subdivision  of  a Subahy  containing  many  Pargandhs%  a district,  a province:  in  this 
sense,  it  has  been  usually,  though  incorrectly,  written  Circars , as  in  the  case  of  the 
Northern  Circars .”  Wilson.  Op.  cit.  s.  v.  For  a masterly  disquisition  on  the  Sarkars 
included  under  Akbar  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  see  Elliot,  Memoirs  of  the 
Races  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  of  India,  ed.  Beames,  II,  82-146. 
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aforesaid  Qiam  and  his  descendants  (< ba  Farzandariy\  from  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  of  the  Tushkan  Eel  *s.  In  pursuance 
of  and  in  obedience  to  these  august  and  exalted  mandates, 
the  said  land  should  be  measured  and  its  boundaries  fixed  and 
delivered  over  to  their  possession,  so  that  they  may  spend  the 
proceeds  thereof  [in  providing]  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
occupy  themselves  in  praying  for  the  continuance  of  His  Majesty’s 
everlasting  Kingdom.  And  let  them  not  demand  from  them  fresh 
Parwanas  every  year,  49  and  if  they  possess  land  elsewhere,  that  ought 
not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  execution  of  these  orders  should 
be  regarded  as  a positive  obligation.  Written  on  the  7th  of  IsfandSr- 
maz  in  the  21st  year.  [1035  A.  H.  1626  A.  C.]50 

One  thing  here  calls  for  remark,  and  that  is  that  the  extent 
of  land  which  had  been  granted  to  Mahr  himself  on  some  former 
occasion , is  described  in  this  document,  as  fifty  Binghds , and  not  as  four 
Auls  or  [H  ]6ls,  as  in  the  paper  of  989  A.  H.  ( 1581  A C ).  It  follows 
that  at  some  time  between  that  year  and  1035  A.  H.  ( 1626  A.  C.),  a 
Farrnan  or  Parwana,  must  have  been  issued  in  which  the  four  Auls  or 
[ H ]ols  were  altered  to  fifty  Binghas  f 1 I have  often  heard  that  some 
other  papers  relating  to  the  Mahrvaid  Jagir  were  entrusted,  many 


47  “ Ba.  auldd \ lit.,  with  sons,  with  children;  words  inserted  in  a grant,  when  it  was 

intended  that  the  land  should  be  inherited  by  the  heirs  of  the  grantee.  * * * The 
Judges  of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adalut  have  also  ruled  that  a Ba  Farzandan  grant 
is  descendable  to  the  heirs  general . (Reports,  IV.  p.  222).  ” Elliot,  Memoirs,  ed. 
Beames,  II,  32,  Wilson  ( Op,  cit , s.  v.  Ba  Farzandan  ),  says  that  B&  Auldd  and 
“ Bd  Farzandan  ” have  both  the  same  meaning,  and  that  it  has  been  ruled  that  both 
apply  to  heirs  and  descendants  generally , although  in  strictness,  they  denote  only 
the  children  of  the  grantee  or  his  heirs  in  a direct  line  of  descent.” 

48  The  year  of  the  Hare,  the  fourth  of  the  Twelve  years’  cycle  in  the  Turkish  Era. 

Jarrett.  Ain,  II.  20-1. 

Alberuni,  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  tr.  Sachau  83  col.  8,  writes  Tafshikhan , 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fourth  Month  of  the  Turks. 

49  Abul  Fazl  says  that  “ in  the  case  of  Parwdnahs , the  treasurer  does  not  annually 

demand  a new  Sanad  but  pays  the  allowances  on  the  mere  receipt,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  Ministers  of  state.”  Blochmann,  Ain,  I.  263. 

50  Iqhaln&mah-i-Jehangiri , in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  VI,  419. 

51  If  the  *Aul  or  Hoi  was  equal,  as  Mr.  Desai  says  to  about  fifteen  Binghas,  four  Auls,  01 

Hols  would  be  sixty  Binghas  or  a little  more  than  the  fifty  of  this  Sanad. 
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years  ago,  to  a gentleman  to  whom  the  land  was  mortgaged,  and  It  Is 
possible  that  this  missing  Parwana  or  Farman  is  among  them,  but  I 
have  hitherto  failed  in  all  my  efforts  to  obtain  a look  at  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pursue  the  subsequent  history  of  the  In’5m  in  detail.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  among  my  papers,  Sanads 
confirming  the  old  grant  dated  ioth  Shawwal  1053  A H.  ( 12th 
December,  1643  ),  26th  Rajab,  in  the  6th  year  of  Aurungzebe,  1074 
A.  H.  (13th  February  1664),  and  19th  Zi’lhajjah  in  the  46th  year  of 
the  same  Sovereign,  (1 1 13  A.  H.  6th  May  1702.) 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  evident  from  another  very  curious  Sanad 
that  Mahrvaid  and  his  ancestors  had  been  given,  not  only  a piece  of 
In’am  land,  but  were  in  the  receipt  of  a Wasifah- a daily  subsistence 
allowance — also  of  thirteen  dokdas  in  money  from  “ancient  times,’* 
( Qadim-al-ayydm  ),  that  is,  from  times  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  this 
Sanad  of  991  A.  H.  ( 1583  A.  C. ) This  allowance  was,  it  is  true, 
scarcely  more  than  a mere  pittance,  but  then  we  must  remember  that 
our  ancestors  were  in  very  indigent  circumstances  at  the  time,  that  the 
standard  of  comfort  was  exceedingly  low,  and  that  the  value  of  money 
was  three  or  four  times  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  It  appears  from  the 
details  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper,  that  ten  out  of  these  thirteen  dok- 
das were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Mandvi  Revenues  of  Navsari,  and  the 
balance  from  the  proceeds  of  similar  duties  of  the  township  of  Gandevh 
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[On  the  reverse] 
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Order. 


May  it  be  known  unto  Mu'atamad-al  Khawds 6*  [ The 
trusty  among  our  special  servants  ] Fath  Khan,  that  the  sum  of 
thirteen  Dokdds,  as  per  the  details  herein  mentioned,  had  been  from 
ancient  times  ( Qadim-al-ayyam  ) assigned  as  a subsistence  allowance 
( Wazifah  ) to  the  Parsi  Mahr  Tabib  ( Physician  ) who  is  a 
protected  subject  of  Islam  ( Muti'-al-Isldm  ) and  his  descendants. 
It  behoves  him  [ Fath  Khdn  ] to  regard  it  as  hereby  confirmed 
in  accordance  with  the  former  usage,  and  to  pay 
him  [ Mahr  ] the  said  sum,  day  after  day,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  every  month 
of  the  receipt  thereof.  He  [ Fath  Khan  ] will  be 
then  given  credit  for  the  sum  in  the  accounts  on 
presenting  ( or  on  the  authority  of)  that  receipt. 
Let  him  act  as  directed  and  do  nothing  contrary  to  this  [ order  ]. 
Written  on  the  25th  of  the  month  of  Zi’lhajjah  of  the  year  991.  [30th 
December  1585  ]. 

[ On  the 

Let  a Parwancha  be  written  out 
[ Qalami  numayand  ] s+,  and 
given  according  to  the  orders  of 
His  Majesty’s  Servants. 


52  Mu'ataviad- confidential,  faithful,  trustworthy,  Steingass,  s.v.  Khawas,  nobles,  grandees, 

personal  servants,  usually  the  favourite  or  confidential  attendant  on  a person  of  rank, 
Wilson,  Op,  Cit . s.  v. 

M ua’t amad-ul-M ulky  the  Trust  of  the  Empire,  is  still  an  official  title.  Steingass. 

53  Mir-i-M&l.  Master  of  the  treasury,  Steingass,  s.  v.  Abul  Fazl  says;  “ The  Mir-i-Mdl, 
the  Khan  saman,  the  Parwanchi,  etc.  seal  on  the  second  fold,  but  in  such  a manner 
that  a smaller  part  of  their  seals  goes  to  the  first  part,  ” Blochmann,  Ain,  I,  363. 

54  See  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Ain  in  note  33,  ante. 


other  side  ]. 

Allah  is  the  Greatest. 
Inspected  on  the  27th  of  the 
month  of  Safar.  Finis, 


Justice, 

Qulij  Khan, 
Mir-i-Mdl. 
(Master  of  the 
Treasury. ) 53-  J 


13  Dokd&s. 


r 

From  the  Mandvii# 
of 

Gandevi89 
3 Dokd&s. 


From  the  Mandvi 
of 

Navsari 

io  Dokdks.  Finis . 


Received 

notice 

Zilhajjah. 

991 


Indited  the  29th  of  the 

Was  informed  on  the  month  of  zilhajjah  Was  notified,  28 
28th  Zilhajjah,  991.  of  the  year  ggi>  Zilhajjah. 


Entered  on  the  29th 
of  the  month  of 
Zilhajjah. 


55  “ Mandvi  ( Guz.  ),  a building  into  which  goods  are  received  from  ships  in 

seaports,  a store,  a warehouse  etc.,  a Custom-house.  ” Wilson,  Op,  cit.  s.  v.  The 
Mirdt- i-Ahmadi  gives  the  figures  for  the  produce  of  the  Shir -i- Mandvi  of  the  towns 
of  Ahmedabad,  Pattan  and  Surat,  ( Bombay  Lithograph,  I.  pp.  20,  22,  23 ),  and  the 
phrase  has  been  understood  by  Bayley  ( History  of  Gujarat,  7,  11,  12 ) to  mean 
“ Market  tolls  ” or  “ Market  dues.” 

One  of  the  taxes  which  Firuz  Tughlak  professes  to  have  abolished  is  called  in  the 
Patukdt-i- Firuzs  kdk i,  ( Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  III,  377  ),  Mandvi -i- 
Barg,  which  Dowson  has  left  untranslated.  Thomas  ( Revenue  Resources  of  the 
Mughal  Empire,  5 ) has  rendered  it  by  “Market  dues,”  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  “ duty  on  the  Sales  of  the  ‘ Pan-Market,  ” i.  e.  the  place  where  Pan  ( Pers. 
Barg  ) or  Betel  leaves  were  sold.  The  dues  of  the  Pctn- Market  are  mentioned  in 
the  Mirht-i-A  hntadi  also,  under  the  local  name  of  Dhariekah,  {Daribak  ?)  Bombay 
Lithograph,  I.  2a  II.  122.  Bayley,  Op.  cit,  8,  following  Bird,  Political  and  Statistical 
History  of  Gujarat. 

56  The  “Ghandevi”  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  in  the  Sarkar  of  Surat  Jarrett,  Ain,  II, 

257,  Calcutta  Text,  I,  498.  It  is  a small  town  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Navsari. 
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[ On  the  Margin.  ] 

By  permission  of  Him 
of  Approved  Services, 
\Mustahasn-al-Khidmat  ], 

Outb  Khan. 

Three  years  later  994  A.  H.,  another  order  was  isued  charging 
the  Mandvi  Revenues  of  Navsari  with  the  regular  payment  day  after 
day  to  Mahrvaid  of  an  allowance  of  five  Murfidt  Dokdas57  which 
appear  to  have  been  indentical  with  the  ten  dokdas  of  the  earlier 
document  of  991  A.  H. 
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57  According  to  Edward  Thomas,  the  Murddi  Dam  was  of  exactly  double 
the  value  of  the  ordinary  Ddm,  of  which  last  forty  went  to  the  Rupee.  It 
was,  “ in  effect,  the  old  Sikandari  Tankah  of  twenty  to  the  silver  Rupee.”  Revenue 
Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  p.  7,  See  also  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of 
Dehli,  441-445.  Thomas’s  theory  has  been  challenged  by  Lane- Poole,  (Hunter, 
Indian  Empire,  3d  ed.  355,  and  Aurungzebe,  in  Rulers  of  India  Series,  p.  158 ), 
but  it  is  useful,  all  the  same,  for  explaining  the  above  passage.  If  a Murddi 
Dam  was  equal  to  two  ordinary  Dams,  a Murddi  Dokdd  might  well  have 
been  equal  to  a double  Dokda,  and  the  five  Murddi  Dokdds  of  this  paper  would 
be  identical  with  the  ten  ordinary  Dokdds , which  were  made  chargeable  on  the 
same  source  of  Revenue  ( the  Navsari  Mandvi  ) by  the  earlier  Sanad  of  991  A,H. 
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Let  it  be  known  to  the  Officials  ( Mutasaddis ) of  the  department  (lit. 
affairs,  business)  of  the  Custom-house  ( Mandvi ) of  the  township  of 
Navsari  that  the  daily  subsistence  allowance  of  the  Parsi  Mahr  Tabib 
(Physician)  was,  before  this,  fixed  at  thirteen  dokdas  by  former  Par- 
wanchas.  It  has  now  been  settled  by  the  Order  (. Hasb-ul-Hukm )5S  of 
the  Deputy  of  His  Majesty,  that  out  of  the  said  sum,  five  Muradi  dok - 
das  [should  be  paid  to  him].  The  Officials  (Mutasaddis)  of  the  said 
department  should,  therefore,  send  the  said  number  of  Muradi  [dokdas] 
day  after  day  to  the  abovementioned  person  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  customs  ( Mandvi ) revenues,  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  pray- 
ing for  the  permanence  of  His  Majesty’s  dominion. 

[Written]  on  the  27th  of  the  month  of  Shawwal  of  the  year  994 
[A.  h.  1st  October  1586]. 


58  Hasab'ul-Hukm.  “ A patent  or  order  under  the  seal  of  the ‘Vizier,  with  these  initial 
words,  signifying  ‘ according  to  command’.  An  official  confirmation  under  the  seal 
of  the  Vizier,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  Emperor’s  Firman.”  F.  Gladwin,  A Com- 
pendious System  of  Bengal  Revenue  Accounts,  ed.  1796,  p.  1 13. 
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[ On  the  other  side  ]. 


Was  notified 
on  the  3rd  of  the 
month  of  Rabi’  us 
Sani.  995. 


Submitted 
on  the  28th  of  the 
month  of  Rabi’ul 
Awwal  of  the  year 
995- 


Received  notice 
on  the  27th  Ziq’ada 
of  the  year  994. 


[ On  the  left  margin  of  the  same.] 

Entered  in  the  Register  on  the  28th  of  the  month  of  Rabi’al- 
awwal  of  the  year  995. 


Finis.** 

I must  now  sum  up  the  results  of  this  long  examination 
of  documents.  In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  plain  that  Mahrvaid  was 
born  about  1520  A.  C.  and  that  he  was  alive  in  1586  A.  C.  (994  A.  H.) 
In  the  second,  it  is  certain  that  he  belonged  to  a family  in  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  hereditary,  that  he  was  granted  by  Akbar  a 
piece  of  rent-free  land  and  a daily  subsistence  allowance,  both  of  which 
were  continued  to  his  decendants  by  Jehangir.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  both  these  marks  of  favour  had  been  shown  to 
Mahr’s  father  as  well  as  his  grandfather. 


59  Baizy  A mark  fixed  to  public  writings  by  the  magistrate  or  any  public  officer, 
Steingass,  s.  v. 

It  appears  to  have  been  placed  at  the  end  to  indicate  that  the  last  word  had  been 
written,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  paper  was  clean  or  blank  ( Bah ),  so  that  anything 
added  afterwards  would  be  a manifest  interpolation.  The  Seal  is  that,  probably,  of 
Khwajah  Abul-Qasim,  who  was  appointed  Diwan  of  Gujarat  in  991  A.  H.  Taboq&t* 
i- Akbar i in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  V.  428. 
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But  there  is  nothing  so  far  to  show  why  these  favours,  such  as 
they  were,  were  bestowed  upon  them.  I may  be  permitted,  therefore, 
to  quote  a somewhat  later  document  which  throws  some  light  upon 
the  point.  This  paper  is  unfortunately  not  dated  explicitly,  but  the 
dates  on  three  of  the  seals  of  its  numerous  signatories  are  1072  A.  H., 
1078  A.  H.  and  1082  A.  H.,  and  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
to  be  not  much  later  than  the  year  last  mentioned.  ( 1671  A.  C.  ). 
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The  children  of  Qiam  Tabib  ( Physician  ) beg  and  request 
the  evidence  of  all  those,  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
to  state  whether  the  person  aforesaid  cures  the  ailments  of  the 
needy  poor  and  distressed  of  the  township  of  Navsari,  and 
whether  his  means  of  subsistence  depend  on  fifty  Binghas*  extent 
of  land,  with  trees  thereon,  in  the  said  township.  If  any  one 


is  cpgnisant  °f  fact  of  the  aforesaid  Tabib  ( Physician ) 

having  cured  the  diseases  of  the  needy  and  the  indigent,  80  let 
him  jaffix,  for  God's  sake,  his  testimony  below,  [ for  which  ] he  will 
receive*  his  reward  from  the  Lord  and  deserve  thanks  from  men, 
Frorr1  the  witness  What  is  written  in  this  paper 


Sayy’ad  Ali,  son 
of  S*yyad  Murtaz^, 


is  plain  fact. 

Sayyad  Mahammad, 


In  witness  whereof, 

g-yh  Mahammad  son  of  Ph* 

Sheikh  Mahmud. 

t witness  whereof, 

hmmad  son  of  Sheikh  Hussain. 

this  fact  is  cognisant, 
paqir  Jamaluddin. 

What  is  written  in 
the  text  is  plain  fact. 


[On  the  margin]. 

This  is  plain  fact.  The  thing  written  is 
plain  fact. 


Mahammad  son  of 
Sheikh  ’Abdul-Wahsb, 
Witness. 


In  witness  whereof, 


Of  these  contents 
Sheikh  Mahammad 
is  cognizant. 


Witness,  Fath  Khjn 
Son  of  Khizr  Khan. 


60  Fuqrd  wa  Mashkin.  Steingass  notes  the  distinction  made  by  the  Arabic  Lexicogra- 
phers, between  the  * Faqir' , a person  possessed  of  one  day’s  sufficiency  for  self  and 
family,  and  the  Miskin , “the  person  who  is  so  entirely  destitute  as  to  be  without  even 
that,”  but  both  the  words  are,  as  a rule,  very  loosely  used  for  the  poor  in  general. 
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Of  the  fact  written  in  the  text 
Faqir  ’Ilmuddin  is  cognizant. 

The  thing  written  is  plain  fact. 


That  which  is  written  in  the  text 
is  plain  tact. 


The  in- 
scription on  the 
Seal  ring  of  the  heart 
vof  Karim  Mahammad 
1082, 


In  witness  whereof,  Mahammad 

Hafiz. 


In  witness  whereof,  Faqir  N;s- 
ruddin  the  son  ofShekh  Nurallih 
Siddiqi  * * * Saharawardi. 


The  gist  of  it  seems  to  be  that  Mahr’s  ancestors  as  well  as  jis 
descendants  maintained,  at  their  own  cost,  a sort  of  charitalkj 
dispensary  for  their  poorer  fellow-citizens.  These  good  ol 
Zoroastrians  would  appear,  for  generations,  to  have  been  spending  the 
substance  and  giving  freely  of  their  skill  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  at 
their  services  were  rewarded,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tim| 
with  Grants  of  rent-free  land.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  anythii 
as  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  they  were  able  to  attain  in  their  /art. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Mahr  himself  was  the  best  and  most  famo/us  of 
them  all.  His  name,  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  twenty-nine 
physicians  of  renown,  ( Hindus  as  well  as  Musulmans  )81,  which  Abul 
Fazl  gives  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari , but  he  may,  for  all  that,  have  gone  like 
Dastur  Kaikob&d  and  Maneckji  Mahrnushji  of  the  family  of  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana,  to  Dehli  or  Agra,0*  on  some  business  connected 
with  his  In’am.  As  for  the  stories  of  his  marvellous  cures,  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  take  them  very  seriously  at  this  time  of  day,  at  least 
until  anything  like  credible  evidence  is  produced  in  support  of  them. 
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Blochmann,  I,  542*4,  The  Hindus  mentioned  are  only  four  in  number.  The 
T zbaq&t-i-Akbari  ( Lucknow  Text,  395 — 6 ) gives  the  names  of  several  others. 

62  Parsi  Prakasb,  11  and  25. 


SOME  ANCIENT  PARSI  DOCUMENTS. 


A Paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Zoro- 
astrian  Research  on  the  14th  of  November  1914. 

I promised  when  we  last  met  in  this  Hall  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  the  interesting  Gujar§ti  documents 
which  were  included  in  the  bundle  of  papers  1 found  at  Navsari  in 
1896.  I hasten  to  fulfil  that  pledge  to-night,  but  permit  me,  before 
I discuss  them  in  detail,  to  declare,  once  for  all,  that  these  writings  do 
not  relate  to  any  event  of  historical  or  national  importance,  and  do 
not  inform  us  of  any  great  or  brilliant  achievements  of  our  ancestors. 
They  are  really  nothing  but  the  family  papers  of  some  Zoroastrians 
of  the  middle  class  who  lived  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries.  It  is 
fairly  well  known  that  our  people  were  in  a state  of  obscurity 
and  indigence  in  those  times,  but  I venture  to  think,  that  these  old 
records  enable  us  to  realise  much  more  clearly  than  anything  that  has 
been  hitherto  published,  the  sort  of  life  that  they  led,  the  poor  and 
mean  dwellings  they  were  content  to  inhabit,  and  the  condition  of 
indebtedness  to  which  many,  even  of  those  who  were  not  absolutely 
impecunious,  were  at  times  reduced  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon  them  or  the  Revenue  assessment  of  the 
lands  on  the  cultivation  of  which  most  of  them  depended  for  their 
subsistence.  Indeed,  most  of  these  documents  tell  us,  what  may  appear 
almost  incredible  in  these  days,  that  the  Parsis  of  those  times  lived,  for 
the  most  part,  only  by  agriculture  and  retail  trade.  Several  of  these 
writings,  again,  relate  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  corporate  priest- 
hoods or  Anjumans  in  reference  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  furnish 
authentic  information  as  to  the  fees  and  perquisites  to  which  their 
order  was  entitled,  and  the  tenacity  and  pugnaciousness  with  which 
the  members  of  every  denomination  maintained  their  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges  even  in  the  smallest  matters. 


But  these  are  not  the  only  sides  from  which  these  records  appeal 
to  us.  They  are,  as  I have  remarked  on  a former  occasion,  the  oldest 
original  papers  in  existence  relating  to  our  ancestors , and  to  them  are 
appended  the  autographs  of  scores  of  Zoroastrian  worthies  of  the 
olden  time,  whose  names  are  in  every  one’s  mouth  today.  Besides 
the  personal  interest  which  must  attach  to  these  signatures,  there  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  names  occur  in  the  Persian  Revlyets  of 
the  period.  We  are  consequently  enabled  not  only  to  secure  indepen- 
dent evidence  as  to  the  historical  value  and  reliability  of  those 
missives,  but  to  derive,  considerable  assistance  from  them  in  deter- 
mining the  difficult  question  as  to  the  real  dates  of  these  Revlyets, 
which  has  been  raised  by  E.  W.  West  and  some  other  scholars. 
That  question,  which  no  one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  solve, 
and  which  I hope  to  discuss  more  fully  on  a future  occasion,  is 
whether  these  dates  are  in  the  Common  Era  commencing  from  the 
day  of  Yazdajard’s  accession,  or  the  obsolete  one,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Par  si,  of  which  the  initial  year  was  that  of  Yazdajard’s  death,  or 
the  2 1 st  after  that  of  his  accession.1 

Such  is  the  interest  which  these  writings  possess  for  us-for  those, 

1 mean,  who  belong  to  our  small  community.  But  they  must  arrest 
the  attention  even  of  many  who  are  not  Parsis,  of  all  those  of  our 
Hindu  brethren  who  have  made  a serious  study  of  old  Gujarati,  of 
its  grammar,  its  spelling  and  its  palaeography.  They  contain  many 
archaic  words  and  expressions  which  are  very  difficult  to  trace  or 
explain,  and  which  must,  for  that  reason,  provide  matter  for  reflection 
and  research  to  all  students  of  Gujarati  philology. 

These  papers  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.  I.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  members  of  the  family  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rani. 
II.  Those  pertaining  to  religious  matters  or  disputes  and,  III. 


r.  G -nirijS  der  Iranischen  Philologie.  II.  X2Q. 

Tehmtiras.  Proceedings  of  the  Khol  Karnari  Mandali  ( 1901  ),  pp.  66-69. 


Miscellaneous  documents  connected  with  other  Parsi  families  of  the 
period. 

The  first  of  them  is  a deed  by  which  a house  belonging  to  Sheth 
Dhayyan  Rana  was  mortgaged  to  Ervad  Rana  Jaisang — the  father 
of  Meherji  Rana — in  Vikram  Samvat  1588  (1532  A.  C.),  for  thirty 
Tankas — each  Tanka  of  the  value  of  60  Dokdas.  This  Sheth  Dhayyan 
was  the  nephew — brother’s  son — of  the  famous  Changa  Asa,  and  as 
members  of  that  old  family  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  docu- 
ments, I have  prepared  a pedigree  table  for  the  better  understanding 
of  these  records,  from  an  old  Namagrahan  appended  to  Rustamji 
Jamaspji  Dastur’s  Bhagarsdith  Vanshavlu  (p.  222). 
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=Hv-tct  rvk  Mid  yi«  ^l<*  y?i&  ?fl  HPiyVy  i'il  MlcMli 

«fl  yit<4«  MurHy^H  § (M?  ) $y  yt.  <*HIM  [«lt]  Ml<l  M&Mlcll. 

y [ Vwy  <£y'y  yy  yt  yyi  yyi  &tdi§w^  sctiPi  <*ct  as^aj  i'ii  3«) 
yl  til  4ly  i'n  ys  Met  siiu  Ho  %ui  etpH  yt  h [Si]  c-flMi  S& 
mihmi  (?)  yi  §y  Pa  t[yi  ^ys  M52  mi&h  yiftsi  £>  yi  mk  ?U  §<s  sn«t 
yiMl  wu<l  «fly.  52  siH  Pa  yyacti  yiPidl  yi  m§  y^ey  €iy  a^ysi  ■yet 
«&  M’Hiy  yin.  yuiy  sih  y(l  sP. 

yn  yctPi  yn  ypn 

<Hl  HHi  y<3li.  \ Mitel  M14M<51  yiy, 

\ yiyi  yPaiyyipi,3 


^ c 

2.  Sans.  today,  here. 

^A  dl3rM4<H  iiai0  ^A  °t^U^  A formula  bearing  some  resend- 

V blance  to  this  occurs  in  several  Gujarat  inscriptions  of  the  Chalukya  period,  e.  f, 

in  an  epigraphic  record  of  Kumarpal  dated  V.  S.  1213,  another  of  the  time  of 
Bhimdeva  II.  V.  S.  1264  ( Indian  Antiquary,  XI.  338,  1.  5,)  a third  of  the  time  of 
Bhimdeva  II.  V.  S.  126.5,  ( Indian  Antiquary,  XI.  221,  1.  21  ),  a fourth  of  Ajaypala 
of  V.  S.  1229,  (Journal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  XXXI.  125),  a fifth  «f 
Vishaldeva  Vaghela,  1317  V.  S.  ( Indian  Antiquary,  VI.  210  11.  6-7  ),  and  also  in  the 
famous  Verawal  record  in  the  temple  of  Harsata  Mata  of  1320  V.  S.  ( Ind.  Ant. 
XI.  242,  1.  7.)  Dr.  Hultzsch  who  has  edited  the  last  record  takes  Kama  as  a verb 
in  the  sense  of  ‘making  ( Shri,’  ) at  the  i beginning  of  documents  ( lb.  244,  note  12  )« 
Shri  Karne , ‘making  Shri,’  then  obtains  the  meaning  of  ‘Secretariat.’  Ind.  Ant.  XL 
228,  note  26.  Kami  may  perhaps  be  the  Arab.  Qarn — a decade,  a generation,  an 

age.  (Steingass  ).  C*UMIR  ^tfclM^cil.  This  is  another  stereotyped  expression* 

which  has  been  interpreted  by  Hultzsch  as  “ with  the  consent  of  the  Panchakulas.  ** 
( lb.  244  ).  Buhler  understands  by  Panchakula , * as  clever  as  five  families’  and 
adds  that  it  is  preserved  in  the  modern  name  Pancholi,  which  is  borne  by  many 
distinguished  Kayastha  families.  (Ibid,  244,  note  13).  Elsewhere,  (Ind.  Ant.  XII# 
195),  Buhler  takes  it  as  equivalent  to  ‘scribe.’ 

£}-dR$tU2l  tdlfd.  This  phrase  is  very  common  in'  old  legal  papers,  and  occurs  in 
different  forms  of  which  the  corruptness  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
.of  tbe  writer,  e.g.  £*dWt3j  Set'll,  &*ctH  'HRH  SclW,  etc.  It  is  the  Sanscrit 

have  given  it  in  my  handwriting,” 

e»5lP,  old. 

SMU&Md  «tH  ‘UMIC-MR.  This  phrase  also  is  common  to  many  of  our  papers.  It  *s 
probably  the  Sanscrit  phrase,  SffliSCTFI,  lit.  What  is  wrttle* 

is  for  the  observance  of  the  process  (ftfa)  [ above  described  ]. 
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In  the^  [ Vikram  ] Samvat  year,  1588,  Roz  (day  ) Bahman,  Mdh, 
(Month  ) Adar,  here  in  Nagmandal3  (Navsari),  when  the  Patsha^ 
Shri  Bahadur4  was  reigning  triumphantly,  when  [ all  affairs  were  ] 
managed  by  Sheikh  Sa[heb  ?]  Jamal,  and  with  the  cognisance  (or 
consent)  of  a body  of  five  persons  of  good  family  ( or  scribes  ). 

To  A[dhyaru]  Rana  Jaisang,  Seth  Dhayyan  Rana5  has  given  this 
in  his  own  handwriting.  Whereas,  Seth  Dhayyan  has  borrowed  from 
A[dhyaru]  Rana  Jaisang  30,  Thirty  Tankas  of  the  old  [stamp]  in  cash, 
each  such  Tanka  being  of  [the  value  of  ] Sixty  Dokdas,  he,  Seth 
Dhayyan  has,  in  lieu  thereof,  given  by  way  of  pledge  ( or  mortgage  ) 
the  house  of  Dhayyan  Khursed,  which  is  to  be  released  whenever 
Seth  Dhayyan  pays  down  the  amount  ( lit.  money  ).  Seth  Dhayyan 
will  make  good  [to  Adhyaru  Rana  Jaisang]  whatever  expenses  are 
Incurred  for  repairs  in  the  house.  This  agreement  ( lit.  writing  ) to  be 
observed.  No  claim  is  to  be  made  for  rent. 

Here  the  Signature.  Here,  the  Witnesses. 

Written  by  me  ( Lakhtam  ),  1 Waccha  Pahlan,  witness.6 

Dhayyan  Rana5.  1 Asa  Bahiram,  witness.7 


3 Nagmandal  is  one  of  the  old  names  of  Navsari  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  colophons 

of  manuscripts  written  in  that  town.  West.  S.  B.  E.  ( Pahlavi  Texts),  XXIV^  ppz 
xxi  and  xxxii.  Shahriarji,  Neriosengh’s  Sanscrit  Writings.  Pt.  III.  48 — 9.  Nagsarika 
is  an  older  form  which  occurs  in  a Rashtrakuta  Copperplate  dated  Shaka  743,  A.  C. 
821.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  History  of  Gujarat,  Vol  1.  Pt  i.  125. 

4 Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  who  reigned  from  26  Ramazan  932  A.  H.  to  3 Ramazan  943 

A.  H.,  i.e.  6 July  1526  to  14  February  ,1537.  Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat.  327'8j397* 

5 Dhayyan  Rana  was  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  Revayet-i-Jasa  was  addressed  in  J585 

A Y.  ( 1516  A C).,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  document  about  sending  Nagoj 
Dhayyan  to  Damaun,  dated  j 599  V.  S.  (1543  A C\),  which  is  given  in  the  Pdrsi 
Prakash.  8.  He  was  also  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  deed  by  which  the  Behdins  of 
Navsari  bestowed  upon  Rana  Jaisang  ten  Binghas  of  land  in  In  am  in  1576  V S« 
(1520  A C.).  Mody,  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  159. 

6 Waccha  Pahlan  was  one  of  the  three  sons  of  the  famous  Kaka  Pahlan,  i.  e.  Pahlan 

Annan,  after  whom  one  of  the  five  Bhagarsath  Pols  is  named.  Bhagarsath  Vanshdyli* 
4.  He  was  the  brother  of  Bahram  Pahlan,  family  priest  of  Manek  Changa,  _who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Viraf-i-K&usi.  The  names  of  Bahram  and  his  brother  Chanda  occur 
in  the  Revayets  of  896  A.  Y.  and  904  A.  Y.  Pdrsi  Prakdsh , 7-8. 

7 This  is  the  Asa  Bahram  bin  Changa  of  the  Revayet-i-Jasa  of  885  AY.  (T516  A.  C.)  My 

Revayet  M.  S.  folio  97  a.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  later  Revayets  of  Aspandiar 
Sohrab  ( ibid,  135  a),  and  of  896  A Y.  and  904  A Y.  ( 1527  A C.  and  1535  A.  C -h 
Pdrsi  Prakash , pp.  7-8.  He  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Gujarati  document^ 
dated  1576  V.  S (1520  A.  C.),  Mody,  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  158 — 161,  ams 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  a Persian  Saledeed  dated  941  A,  H.  ( 1535  A.  C.)  wnicte 
is  in  my  possession. 
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Seven  years  afterwards,  we  find  that  this  very  house  was  sold 
outright  for  Sixty-eight  Tankas  Pratabdhrd  by  the  Sheth,  whose 
pecuniary  affairs  appear  to  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  the 
interval.  He  had  not  only  been  unable  to  pay  off  the  old  debt  of  30 
Tankas,  but  was  now  obliged  to  ask  for  and  obtain  another  sum  of  38 
Tankas  from  the  same  creditor,  for  acquitting  some  claim  which  the 
Diwan  or  Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the  District  had  upon  him. 
Conscious  of  the  very  remote  possibility,  in  his  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, of  liquidating  the  old  obligation  as  well  as  the  new,  he 
appears  to  have  determined  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  debt,  by  part- 
ing with  the  house  altogether  for  68  Tankas  Pratabahr^,  each  of 
the  value  of  60  Dokdas. 

But  what  was  this  Tanka  Pratabahra  and  how  much  was  it  worth, 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  Pratabahra  itself? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  is  a corruption  of 
Prat  dp-  Varaha — the  name  of  a mediaeval  Hindu  coin  which  was 
further  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  into  “ Pardao  d'ouro.  ” The 
Varaha  was  a gold  coin  of  the  Kings  of  Vijayanagar,  so  called 
from  the  Boar  ( Vardka ) of  Vishnu  figured  on  some  issues.  It 
weighed  about  58  grs.  and  was,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
also  called,  ‘ Padma — Tanka , ’ and  ‘ Varaha-Tanka .’  s Dr.  Hultzsch 
tells  us  that  the  Partab  was  half  the  Varaha,  as  we  learn  from 
a contemporary  account  of  the  coinage  of  the  Kings  of  Vijaya- 
nagar in  the  work  of  ‘ Abd-ur-Razzaq  the  ambassador  of  Sultan 
Shahrukh  of  Samarqand,  who  stayed  at  that  capital  “from  the  close  of 
ZuPHajja  846  A.  H.  = end  of  April,  1443  A.  C.,  to  12th  of  Sh’aban 
847  A.H.=5th  December,  1443  A.  C.”  The  name  Partab  which  ‘Abdur 
Razzaq  attributes  to  the  half  pagoda  or  Varaha,  is  probably,  connec- 
ted,” in  his  opinion,  “with  the  surname  Pratapa,  which  occurs  before  the 
names  of  Vijayanagar  kings  both  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions.”  • 
Ferishta  also  tells  us  that  the  gold  coins  struck  by  the  Rais  of  Bija- 
nagar  and  Tiling  were  called  Hun  (z.  e.  Pagoda  or  Varaha)  and 


8 Thomas,  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli,  224  note. 

9 Indian  Antiquary,  XX.  301. 
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Partab.  The  Partab  was  afterwards  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  into 
Pardao.  “Nunez  in  his  Tables  (1554  A.  C. ) repeatedly  mentions 
PardSos,  which  represented  5 Silver  Tangas  or  300  Reis.  * * * 
Later  in  the  century,  we  learn  from  Balbi  ( 1580 ),  Barrett  (1584), 
and  Linschoten  ( 1583-89  ) that  the  principal  currency  of  Goa  consist- 
ed of  a silver  coin  called  Xerafin  and  Pardao-Xerafin,  which  was 
worth  5 tangas , each  of  60  reis.”  10  It  would  appear  as  if  our  Tanka 
Pratabahra,  which  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  equivalent  to  60 
DokdSs,  was  identical  with  the  Tanga  of  Nunez , which  was  also  equal 
to  60  Reis.  The  coincidence,  at  least,  is  striking,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Reis  of  Nunez  was  identical  with  the  Dokda  of  Gujarat 
which  was  for  long  equivalent  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
Rupee.*  11 

The  question  is  a very  difficult  one,  but  the  facts  above  men- 
tioned would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  Tanka  Pratabahra  was  some 
coin  equivalent  to  about  fg^sf  of  a Rupee,  which  was  current  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat  in  which  Navsari  was,  at  that 
time , included.  We  know  that  a silver  coin  was  issued  by  many  of 
them,  Ahmad  I,  Mahmud  I (Begda),  Ahmad  III,  and  Muzaffar  III, 
weighing  about  175  grs. — i.  e.f  about  as  much  as  the  coin  which  came 
to  be  afterwards  called  “ Rupyya  ” in  the  days  of  Shir  Shah,  Salim 
Sh§h  and  Akbar.12  But  if  the  Rupee  of  about  175  grs.  of  silver,  was 
worth  100  Dokdas,  this  coin  which  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  only  60  of  them,  ought  to  have  contained  only 
105  grs.  of  that  metal.  Now  some  of  the  commonest  silver  issues  of  this 
dynasty,  are  coins  of  which  the  weights  range  from  101  grs  to  111 
grs.,13  and  I have  myself  several  specimens  of  them  in  my  collection. 


10  Yule  and  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson-ed.  Crooke,  675,  678. 

11  Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  6,7,11.  Bombay  Gazetteer,  History  of  Gujarat,  Vol  I.  Fart 

I.  224,  note.  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,  s.  v.  Dokda. 

12,  G.  P.  Taylor,  Coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat,  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 

Royal  Asiatic  .Soeiety,  1904,  pp.  278  fif;  H.  Nelson  Wright,  Catalogue  of  Coins  in 
the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  Vol.  II.  pp.  228-9  236,238;  Thomas,  Chronicles  of  the 
Pathan  Kings  of  Uehli,  352. 

13.  Taylor,  Op.  cit.  333  ; Wright,  Op.  cit.  232-3. 
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’We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  these  Tankas  Pratabahra  were  iden- 
tical with  the  silver  coins  which  are  called  Miizaffaris,  by  the  author  of 
the  Mirdt-i-Sikandari , after  Muzaffar  II,  the  son  of  Mahmud  Begada,1* 
but  which  seem  to  have  been  known  among  the  common  people  by 
the  old  Hindu  name  of  Tanka  Pratabahra , probably  from  some  associa- 
tion with  the  Pratdpa-  Varaha  and  Tanka — Vardha  of  older  times. 

But  if  this  Tanka  was  equal  to  only  about  * of  a Rupee,  the  house 
which  was  purchased  by  Rana  Jaisang  for  Sixty-eight  Tankas  must  have 
been  worth  about  Forty  Rupees  only.  Making  all  allowances  for  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money,  and  supposing  the  purchasing  power 
of  silver  in  1539  A.  C.  to  have  been  four  or  even  five  times  as  great 
as  it  is  now,  this  sum  would  be  equivalent,  in  our  own  day,  to  about 
200  Rupees  only,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
dwelling  bought  by  Rana  Jaisang  must  have  been  little  better  than 
a wattle-and-daub  hut  of  the  the  humblest  kind.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
be  surprised  at  in  this,  for  such  was  the  general  character  of  the  houses 
of  those  days,  even  in  larger  and  more  prosperous  cities  than  NavsarL 
Speaking  of  Surat  in  the  17th  Century,  Tavernier  says  : “ The  walls 
of  the  city  are  of  earth,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons  are  merely 
barns,  being  built  of  nothing  but  reeds,  covered  with  cowdung  mixed 
with  clay,  to  fill  the  interstices,  and  to  prevent  those  outside  from  seeing, 
between  the  reeds,  that  which  is  done  inside.  In  the  whole  of  Surat, 
there  are  only  nine  or  ten  well-built  houses,  and  the  Shah-bandar  or 
chief  of  the  merchants,  has  two  or  three  of  them.”  Indeed,  the  towns 
and  villages  were  in  those  times  built  mostly  of  mud,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Roe  tells  us  that  even  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Burhanpur 
was,  except  the  houses  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Commander-in-chief  and  a 
few  others,  entirely  made  up  of  mud  cottages.  And  Terry  informs  us 
that  “ the  villages  stand  very  thick  ; but  the  houses  are  generally  very 
poor  and  base.  All  these  country  dwellings  are  set  close  together  ; 
none  stand  singly  and  alone.  Some  of  the  houses  have  earth  walls 


14.  Mitdt-\-Sikanda>ri , Fazal  Lutfullah’s  Translation,  262. 
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mixed  with  straw,  set  up  just  after  the  rains,  and  having  a long 
season  to  dry,  stand  firm;  they  are  built  low,  and  many  of  them 
flat.  Most  of  the  cottages  are  miserably  poor,  little  and  base,  built 
with  very  little  charge , set  up  with  sticks  rather  than  timber,  so  that 
if  they  chance  to  fire,  they  may  for  very  little  be  recdified.”  15 

[w]  U M'dd  VHfcH  COM  V/  Ml&]  M&1  dlM- 

MiCt  3<l[  [Mid]  Ml&  yddld  MGiysMl  c-WH  l[l<£]  MMCH  nth 
Ml'W-l(?)  m(cM3  '-MIMIC  M'M^H  MptMci  oil  =Ml  =U3ll  <vMM  MR^llcl  Si 
Wi  ifeli  ^Cll^llCei  SdlCl  ff/d  25H3J  t il  St)  »h"§  MUMS  Jill  Rd 
‘Mlfelll  Ml  lieii  <vM‘M  yl  =a(ljt  ^li  C#U  5}4  y«i  d(i  ill 
lipjl  (mi  Ml.  HMi  yiMS  MlSl't'ft  ?}Ml  MMd  Mi  3l«(l  MMI 

cl  MUi'  SCHMUl  MM  MMMlM  (HVil  M>ld  MMl$}‘  Mli‘  M&  MMd  Md 


«&  UMICMIvC 
MM  M<3‘ 

MHi  li^i  Md 
SH  yin'll  MMddl 
51cm 


MM  MM 

1 yiMi  M l Mif.l  miPh 

1 TCMlil  MiiJli  MM 
\ 'HlllSJ  or"HlCM 


3o)  iflM  o^l  Ml  4dl 
cl  '-Midi. 

3^)  niVl  <hSmi  flaw 
'll  <*cmSIi<{>i  (?) 


* * * * * MM 
% MfeliM  MGcliH  MM 
\ Ml.  MIMl  MtMl  MM 
1.  lioji  «WIM  M15C 
% 'MlMl  Md  HMM  MtpH 
\ $.  iWl  Ml<ClMl  J31MI  MM 
\ M6H  Ml«Sli  MM. 16 


In  the  [ Vikram  ] Samvat  year  1595,  Roz  ( day)  Khur[shed,  Mah 
(month)  ] Mihir,  here  in  Nagmandal  ( Navsari),  when  the  PadshSh 


15.  Tavernier,  Travels  in  India,  ed.  Ball.  I,  7;  Roe  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  IX,  256-7  s 

Terry,  A Voyage  to  East  India,  179-80. 

16.  Ml^ld  elsewhere  written,  Millet,— From  Sans.  Wt*  side. 

Wd°U&3l — *'  e.  SRTrWIf ; a narrow  path,  an  alley. 
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Shri  Sultan  Mahimud  Shah17  was  conducting  the  government  trium- 
phantly and  the  executive  authority  (. A'mal ) was  in  [ the  hands  of] 
Shri  Sabmal(  ? ) Malik18  and  with  the  cognisance  (or  consent)  of  a body 
of  five  persons  of  good  family  (or  scribes).  To  ’A[dhyaru]  Rana  Jaisang 
Seth  Dhayyan  Rana  has  given  this  in  his  own  handwriting.  Whereas, 
Seth  Dhayyan  Rana  had  borrowed  from  A[dhyaru]  Rana  Jaisang, 
68  Sixty-eight  Tankas  Pratabahra  of  the  Old  [ mintage  ] in 
cash,  he,  Seth  Dhayyan  Rana  has  now,  in  lieu  of  that  amount  ( lit . 
money)  sold  [to  Rana  Jaisang  ] in  perpetuity  ( lit.  for  as  long  as 
the  Moon  endures),  the  house  of  B[ehdin]  Dhayyan  Khursed 
Adrav,  together  with  the  land  in  the  alley.  That  house  he  has 
sold  together  with  its  enclosure  (?)  and  all  the  furniture  therein. 

This  agreement  ( lit.  writing  ) is  to  be  observed. 


Here  the  Signature. 

Dhayyan  Rana. 

Detailed  account  of  the  total 
[ Sum  of  money], 

30  Borrowed  on  the  Old  mortgage, 
which  are  to  be  returned. 

38  Paid  in  the  rest  to  the  Diwdn 
( Head  Revenue  Officer. ) 

* * p 


Here  the  Witnesses. 

1 Khursed  A [ dhyaru  ]. 
Chanda,  witness.19 

1 Jamsed  Manak,  witness. 

1 Miraji  Jamal  **  *,  witness. 

Mahiram  Bahiram,  witness. 

1 Pa  [ tel  ? ] Mama  Asa, 


17.  This  was  Mahmud,  the  son  of  Latif,  the  son  of  Muzaffar  the  Second,  who  is  generally 

called  Mahmud  III  and  reigned  from  943  A.  H.  ( 1537  A.  C. ) to  961  A.  H, 
(1553  A.C.).  Bayley,  Op.  Cit.  406,  453. 

18.  Sabmal-malik  is  probably  Sa’adul-Mulk,  a title  borne  by  several  persons  afi 

different  times  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Gujarat  Sultanate.  Bayley,  Op. 
cit.  94,  204-5.  Mir  at-  i-  Sikandari,  Fazal  Lutfallah’s  Translation,  12,  152.  A 
Sa’ad  ul-Mulk  was  among  the  first  persons,  to  do  homage  to  Bahadur  Shah  afr 
Nahrwallah  ( Anhilwad  Pattan  ) in  1526  A.  C.  {Mir at,  152  ),  and  there  is  nothing 

improbable  in  supposing  him  to  have  been  high  in  office  under  his  successor 
MahmUd  III,  at  the  date  of  this  document,  1539  A.  C. 

19.  We  find  Khurshed  Chanda’s  name  in  the  saledeed  of  923  A.  H.  1517  {Ante.  p> 

159)  and  in  the  document  of  V.  S.  1599  ( 1543  A.  C.  ).  Pcirsi  Prakdsh.  p,  8. 
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witness. 

i Rana  Jamas,  witness.20 

i Vu  [hra]  Raghav  son  of 
Bapo,  witness. 

i Vu  [hra]  Kanan  Sahia 
Khursed,  witness. 

i Bahman  Manak,  witness. 

In  the  next  paper  on  our  list,  we  find  committed  to  writing  the 
terms  on  which  “ an  easement  dispute”  between  Rana  Jaisang  and 
a neighbour,  Nagoj  Rustam  was  settled  by  arbitration.  This  Nagoj 
Rustam  appears  from  the  Sanjana  Fihrist  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Sanjanas  settled  by  Changa  Asa  in  Navsari.  Rana  Jaisang  was  a 
leader  among  the  Bhagarias.  One  of  the  Umpires,  Sayer  Khurshed 
JS anjdnd>  belonged,  therefore  to  the  section  to  which  Nagoj  Rustam 
belonged,  while  the  Bhagarid  Mahiar  Jaisang  Dhayyan  represented 
Rana.  This  is  one  of  several  documents  of  this  type  in  the  bundle, 
and  they  vividly  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  dread  which  was 
entertained  by  our  ancestors,  of  the  tribunals  of  the  venal  or  bigoted 
Oazis,  who  made  every  case  that  was  brought  before  them,  a handle 
for  harassing  and  insulting  or  extorting  money  from  him  who  pro- 
secuted the  suit,  as  well  as  him  who  defended  it. 

The  paper  also  shows  that  the  ancient  dwelling  of  the  Meherji 
Rana  family,  was  not,  where  the  Dasturs  of  Navsari  reside  at  present, 
but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  Agiary  (eUl  ). 

It  may  be  also  gathered  from  this  document  that  Hoshang  and 
Meherji,  the  sons  of  Rana  Jaisang,  had  already  reached  the  age 
of  discretion  at  the  date  of  this  document,  ( V.  S.  1590  or  1534 

20.  Rana  Jamasp — nephew  of  Changa  Asa  was  among  the  persons  to  whom  the  Revayets 
of  Jasa  and  Aspandiar  Sohrab  were  addressed,  and  one  of  the  signatories 
the  document  of  V.  S.  1576  ( 1520  A.  C.  ) Mody,  Op.  cit.  159,  and  on?  of  the 
witnesses  of  a Persian  Saledeed  of  941  A.  H.  ( 1534-5  A.  C.  ) in  my  possession. 
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A.  C. ),  in  which  there  is  an  express  condition  made  as  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  all  things  with  their  approval.  We  thus  get  an 
approximate  date  for  the  birth  of  Meherji  Rana : in  other  words, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  only  twenty  years  old  in  1534  A.  C, 
he  must  have  been  born  about  1514  A.  C. 

Pd.  2Hl  did*  l^cfH  Vl^'l  'vyH  [w]  ct  Alfe  Kid 
Kid  4Wi  6cti  K srnt  •■Hi^rnid  ci’/l'H  nivf  Ph^‘ 

^ SHI3!  Ap'B  (to  cl  =A'dl4  AlAd  3hA-U  =A<K  ApH@  HAHlddl 

■niojl  Kbn  s^flsHfCkiKlldA  <§Mddi(i  shI  A^i  <vaaKI  miRi  *ull  «ti/ 

d Ad  A A 3)  aK  <3WlC  sutf  <rdSl  d >Hil  Ad  3)  SWlCi  Kid  aR^! 
*3  =Al  3idli  ^AA  Kid  <hR  cl  did  'A'dli  =A.  did*  B>dd(d  Hldl  di'Kl 
cdR  d!  =Al  did*  Kid  <hR  d =aI  disji  <r?A*3i(d  Hidl  dfKl  Kid  aR 
a'jjII  (?)  =d'di  Aid  Ap-ft  Kid  A'd^l  (?)  <§Md  Kid  <HiR  Si  <*3i;|  dAltR§ 

=Hl  AlSi3  '*d3.Ac  A>d<i>li  dlo  =Al  AiCI=AR  wtfH  HWdi  <§<Hl  dll.  ^Al  Al^4 
did1*  di°  shI  25di  did*  di°  54I  §ia‘3i  dtefi  di°  =aI  AlWd  dust 
ff?A3l  AAdf,  «u4l  =AMU  All  HI  SH  <d(d  Alfl  "ilSl  sih  dH  sR  I?  Sldl 
iR  cld‘  cld  dS  All 


<1*  SHldi  Al(i.l  A Sid  Add 
C-U  SHl  did33'  VWA 

<ai  =aI  tPA'3i 
dii^lKl  KVa  =a°  o7a'3i 
Kl  Hldl  'Adi  Ad  A’dli  <3MddG 


VHdo  dA  iHAAAd  d?(  HMlAdlH 
X SHI  Hid’  ■'dCAf.  All 
% =A°  A'lWd  'VA'A  AlA 
'l  =A°  Mll=Ald  =Aldll  Al^l 
X =Ao  &A25«Hld  AlA.21 


21.  diTH  Pers.  Tafhivi , from  Fahm , understanding;  compromised,  settled. 

carried  through,  completed,  settled,  arranged;  FRcR^\  FW,  through, 
completely  from  and  cR3*.  Belsare.  The  Narmakosh  quotes  from  Akho  BhagaJ 
the  lines, 

RIM  <Mia]  Fi^cURl  MIM. 
and  says  pRcRl  means  MR  cR^\ 

fi>R,  ^iR  ( Sans.  ) The  Acacia  Catechu,  of  which  the  timber  is  highly 

appreciated  for  the  hardness  and  durability  it  possesses.  G.  Watt,  The  Commej> 
cial  Products  of  India,  p.  9. 


DASTOOR  N.D.  MINOCHEHR.  HOMJI,  M.A. 
PETIT  FASALJ  ATASH-KADEH, 

44,  N'.w  Marine  Lines,  Fort, 
BOMBAY,  1,  (Tele:  24  20  73). 
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HI  S3  Mtefl  SHtH  eft  ’iHctHtji' 

Mfefl  SHl  wW'HH  MI&  Hivi 
Igil  *UW  «n*H  »ft‘>H  s>ilo 

•illSi  ^Ul  <3HHl  ft&  Hl^ft 

did  *uv)  «tSl  ant  Vi^i^ft  Pm. 

Written  by  me,  A[dhyaru]  Nagoj  Rustam22  to  Afdhyaru]  Rana 
Jaisang.  Whereas,  we  were  at  variance  among  ourselves  about  the 
boundaries  of  the  court-yards  of  our  houses,  we  have  come  now  to  an 
understanding,  and  that  dispute  has  been  settled  ( lit.  disolved, 
melted ).  A peg  of  Khair  ( Acacia  Catechu  ) wood  had  been  fixed 
before  the  fire  took  place,  and  that  boundary  mark  is  to  be  kept 

undisturbed  (lit.  firm)  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  channel  for  carrying 

off  the  rain-water  is  to  go  right  over  the  rain -water-channel  side  of 
of  the  Agiary/and  past  [the  house  of]  Afdhyaru]  Rdna  Jaisang  and  the 
[partition]  wall  is  to  be  built  in  the  line  of  the  two  pegs.  If  Afdhyaru] 
Rana  builds  the  wall,  the  boundary-mark  ( or  stone ) should  be  fixed 
when  Afdhyaru]  Nagoj  Rustam  is  present.  Thus  it  is  settled  that  both 
boundary  marks  ( or  stones ) are  to  be  fixed  with  each  other’s 
consent.  The  dispute  was  thus  settled  when  Afdhyaru)  Sayer 
Khursed  Sanjana,28  and  Afdhyaru]  Mahiydr  Jaisang  Dhayyan,  were 

A stone  on  which  is  inscribed  the  description  of  land  granted,  a free  gift, 
A boundary  stone,  a boundary  mark. 

€MReufs  i.  e.  over  the  hedge.  Narmadashankar  says,  (iMSHUVi,  'WU  HU 

ofld  <3W 

w.  44  ctd  otiart,  a;  ” 

4 S we®**.* 

Narmakosh  s.  v.  $<ad>tl  I cannot  say  what  this  means.  Is  it  an  old 

word  for  drain? 

22.  The  names  of  Dasturs  Nagoj  Rustam,  Asa  Rustam  and  Bahrain  Rustam  occur 
in  Jasa’s  Reveyet  of  885  A.  Y.  1516  A.  C.  My  Revayet  MS.  folio  97  a.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  Revayet  of  Aspandiar  Sohrab,  which  is  not  explicitly  dated, 
but  which  West  conjectures  to  have  been  received  in  India  about  1520  A.  G, 
Ibid,  134  b.  Grundrissder  Iranischen  Philologie  II.  125. 

23  This  Sanjana  priest’s  name  occurs  in  the  Revayet-iKaus  Kamdin  of  92.2  AY.  {l  553 
A.  C).  My  Revayet  MS  folio  212  b.  . 

He  has  besides  witnessed  a Saledeed  of  1614  V.  S.  ( 1558  AC.),  which  will  be  fouisd 
further  on. 
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standing  by  ( i.  e,  present ).  The  boundary-mark  should  be  fixed  in 
such  a way  that  A[dhyaru]  Manek  Nagoj  and  A[dhyaru]  Jiva  Nagoj 
and  A[dhyaru]  Hoshang  Rana  and  A[dhyaru  ] Mahiar  Wachha 
Jaisang  are  satisfied.  None  of  the  parties  are  hereafter  to  make  any 
claim.  If  any  one  does  so,  his  claim  shall  be  set  aside.  Roj  (day) 
Avan,  Mah  ( month)  Bahman,  [Vikram]  Sam vat  year  1 590.  This 
agreement  ( lit . writing)  is  to  be  observed. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Sayer  Khursed, 
witness, 

1 A[dhyaru]  Mahiar  Jaisang,2* 
witness. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Mahiar  Asa, 25 
witness. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Hamjiar  Jaisang,*® 
witness. 

The  water  channel  shall  run 
past  A[dhyaru]  R5na  Jaisang]’s 
house]  right  above  (or  in  a 
right  line  with  or  parallel  to  ) 
both  the  boundary  marks.  The 
water  which  issues  from  the 
Mulvant  (?)  of  the  Agiary 
shall  pass  by  A[dhyaru]  Rana 
Jaisang[’s  house]  right  above 


24  Mahiar  Jaisang  Dhayyan  was  a Bhagaria  and  the  arbitrator  named  by  Rana  Jaisang. 

His  pedigree  will  be  found  in  the  Bkagars&tk  Vanshavli , pp.  I.  and  30. 

25  Mahiar  Asa  is  mentioned  in  Jasa’s  RevSLyet  of  885  A Y.  1516  A C.  as  well  as  in 

Aspandiar  Sohrab’s,  of  about  1520  A 0,  My  Revayet  MS.  folio  97  a and  134  b. 

26  This  Hamjiar  Jaisang  was  probably  one  of  the  two  brothers  of  Rana  Jaisang 
himself,  the  other  one  being  Waccha,  the  adoptive  father  of  Dastur  Meherji 
Rana.  Bhagarsatk  Vanshavli,  p.  1. 


Written  by  me,  A[dhyaru] 
Nagoj  Rustam.*2 

Written  by  me,  A[dhy5ru] 
Rana  Jaisang. 
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(or  in  a right  line  with  or  parallel 
to)  both  the  boundary  marks.  The 
water-channel  A[dhyaru]  Rana 
Jaisang  shall  dig  right  above 
the  boundary  marks,  and  the 
water  shall  pass  that  way  behind 
A[dhyaru]  Rana  Jaisang  ? * * * 

I have  now  to  place  before  you  an  order  dated  1611  V.  S.  (155$ 
A.  C. ) which  is,  apart  from  other  things,  noteworthy  as  a specimen  of 
the  cursive  style  of  writing  which  was  practised  by  the  Hindu  clerks 
and  officials  of  Gujarat  in  the  Sixteenth  century.  It  would  appear  that 
Hoshang  Rana — the  brother  of  Meherji — had  been,  for  long,  in  posse- 
ssion of  an  In’am,  and  that  it  was  taken  away  from  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misrepresentations  made  by  a nameless  enemy,  to  some 
person  in  power,  Upon  this,  Hoshang  would  seem  to  have  gone  to 
Court  to  right  himself,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Malek 
Shri  himself — the  supreme  authority  in  the  district — a Parwana  restor- 
ing the  Jagir  to  him.  All  these  facts  can  be  gathered  from  the 
paper  before  us,  which  is  an  Order,  from  the  District  officer  of  the  day 
to  the  JKliots  and  Taldtis  of  the  village  of  Jalalpur,  ( near  Navsari), 
within  the  limits  of  which  the  Bhattha  or  land  constituting  the  In’am 
of  Hoshang  was  situated.  The  occurrence  of  the  words,  Khot  and 
Talati  in  this  record  is  of  no  small  interest.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  word  KhSt  is  of  Marathi  origin  and  that  its 
use  is  confined  to  the  Konkan.  This  may  be  true  of  our  own 
times,  but  the  document  before  us  proves  that  it  was  the  designation 
of  a village  officer  or  authority  of  some  sort  even  in  the 
Sixteenth  century  in  southern  Gujarat.  Similarly,  it  has  been  fre- 
quently said  that  the  village  officers  called  Taldtis  were  first  appoint- 
ed in  Gujarat  only  after  the  establishment  of  British  authority  in  the 
Province.  This  record  of  A.  C.  1555  demonstrates  the  erroneousness 
of  this  supposition,  which  is  further  invalidated  by  the  mention  of 
Taldtis  in  a Wadhwan  inscription  of  Vikram  Samvat  1613  (1557 
A.  C. ),  of  which  a translation  is  given  in  the  Kattyawar 
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Gazetteer  (p.  694).  The  truth  is,  that  village  accountants  or  Talatis, 
as  they  are  called  in  this  part  of  the  country,  existed  in  Gujarat 
many  hundred  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s power  in  the  province.21  The  question  is  not  without  interest 
to  students  of  Parsi  history,  for  the  names  of  Manaji  Kukaji  Talati, 
and  of  several  other  persons  bearing  that  surname,  occur  in  Parsi 
documents  dated  1723,  1729,  1734  and  1741  A.  C.  Indeed,  the  Parsi 
Prakdsk  contains  the  substance  of  a Parwana,  dated  1019  A,  H. 
(1610  A.C.)  of  Nusrat  Yar  Khan,  Governor  of  Surat,  by  which  the 
TalStiship  of  the  Pargana  of  P§rchol  and  of  six  other  villages  was 
conferred  upon  Peshotan  Chanda,  the  great-grand-father  of  this 
Manaji  Kukaji  [Aspu,  Peshotan,  Chanda], 28 

Katabd  Habib  5 Abdul  Halim  (in  Persian). 

*(l  m <* *  SitWR  ->tOas«m  nfas  «{l 
M&S  % H*.  ikwi  vlltw’ 


27.  Khot.  “ This  is,”  says  Yule,  “a  Mahratti  word,  Khot , in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  as  the  designation  of  a person  fanning  villages  on  a tenure 
called  Khoti  and  coining  under  the  class  legally  defined  as  ‘ superior  holders.’ 

* * * The  Khot  * * * is  an  exceptional  person,  holding  much  the  position  of 
a petty  zemindar  in  Bengal.  * * In  the  Southern  konkan,  the  Khoti  has 
long  been  a hereditary  Zemindar  with  proprietary  rights  and  also  has  in  many 
cases  replaced  the  ancient  Patel  as  headman  of  the  village.  * * * In  the  Northern 
Konkan,  the  Khotis  were  originally  mere  revenue-farmers,  without  proprietary 
or  hereditary  rights,  but  had  been  able  to  usurp  both.  Hobson  Jobson,  ed. 
Crooke,  480,-482. 

Yule  asserts  that  the  Kkot  is  apparently  traceable  back,  at  least,  to  the  time 
of  the  ’Adilshahi  dynasty  of  the  Deccan.  ” He  is  really  much  older,  and  Khots 
are  frequently  mentioned  along  with  Muquaddams  and  Chaudharis  in  Barni’s 
Tarikh-i-Piruzskhhi  in  that  writer’s  account  of  the  reign  of  Alauddin  Khilii, 
Bibliotheca  Indica  Text.  277,288;  Elliot  and  Dowson.  III.  182,  183-4.  “ Muq ad- 
dam  ” ( “ headman  ”)  is  the  Persian  equivalent  of  Patel\  the  Chandhari  was  an  in- 
ferior Zamindar,  or  land  holder,  or  revenue  officer  corresponding  with  the 
Deshmukh,  ( Wilson,  Glossary,  s,  v.) 

28  P&rsi  Prakash.  pp.  25,  851,  852,  855.56.  and  861-2  Note.  The  authority  of  Briggs 
is  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  first  establishment  of 

Talati*  in  Gujarat  is  posterior  to  the  consolidation  of  English  authority  in  the 
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^ictw  'H.  Ct«U<A  «n»l  ffrtl  "ItPtCt  Vl^Hl  fcklM-t  %U<H 

H«l€i  6<i!  cl  ^lsmt(i  cl  HW^SK-ll  *HR«t  ^ «u(sct  4>H«k  s4l 
MiG  JAU*  £<t  cl  Pi  >APh  (?)  5l(&  W.  <*tf  M&4  %'  M^l4‘  «4l 
4«U<*U  £ SH<  CHl^  5i6<{l  nyC-fl'H  4‘<in  cl  *uQ  5£  <Hl^  ani#1 
cl>^  5l6<{l  cWC-Ah  41<M  5i6pl  5l  <Hi^  WH  M^ll<H  cl'H  cl6>l 

§ff/1  4$  H 4^  1 M161  ?t«  H'-Hct  IS  11  rVk  25. 


province.  Briggs,  however,  says  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the  statement  attributed 
to  him  is  probably  the  result  of  a misunderstanding  of  the  following  passage  : 
“In  this  country,”  [Gujarat],  he  says,  “each  village  is  found  to  have  much 
the  same  institutions  as  in  other  parts  of  India.  At  its  head,  was  a Patel,  or 
hereditary  magistrate,  with  a Dessaye  or  district  magistrate,  and  a Mozumdar,  or 
district  register,  having  superintendence  over  many  villages.  When  we  obtained 
the  country,  it  had  been  long  the  practice  to  permit  the  Patels,  or  headmen, 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  village  without  control,  and  to  allow  them  to 
collect  and  pay  the  revenue.  The  consequence  of  this  system  was  that  the 
village  accountant , instead  of  continuing  to  sbe  a public  officer  under  the  Mozumdar, 
or  district  register,  had,  by  degrees,  fallen  completely  under  the  power  of  the  Patel , 
and  become  his  dependant.  Thus  in  many  villages  there  were  no  accountants  at 
all,  and  in  others  they  were  the  private  servants  of  the  head  man,  removable  at 
his  pleasure.  Under  our  administration,  this  evil  was  severely  felt,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  replace  the  village  accountant  ( called  here  Tallaty)  as  a Government 
officer.  In  restoring  this  officer,  it  seems  that,  by  a slight  alteration  in  the  tenure, 
we  have  altogether  changed  the  nature  of  his  situation.  Where  the  Tallaty  exists , 
as  he  does  under  all  the  native  Governments , his  office  is  hereditary  : he  has  a 
small  piece  of  land  and  certain  fees  of  office  derived  from  the  cultivators,  and  he 
is  essentially  a member  of  the  village  community.  In  restoring  the  office , we  have 
made  the  Tallaty  a mere  special  organ  of  the  government.  He  is  now  a stipendiary 
without  lands  or  fees  ; he  is  liable  to  be  removed  at  will,  and  the  office  is  not 
hereditary.”  J.  Briggs  ; Land  Tax  of  India,  ed.  1830,  pp.  300-301.  (The  italics 
are  mine  ).  It  will  be  seen  that  far  from  denying  the  existence  of  the  Talati  in 
Gujarat  in  early  times,  Briggs  declares  that  he  has  existed  under  all  Native 
Governments.  All  that  he  says  is  that  the  Talati  had  in  several  parts  of  the  province 
fallen  completely  under  the  power  of  the  Patel,  and  lost  his  position  in  the 
Village  Community,  and  that  the  British  finding  it  necessary  to  “ replace  the  village 
accountant  as  a government  officer,”  restored  the  office,  but  at  the  same  time, 
changed  the  real  “ nature  of  his  situation.” 

29  ( Arab.  AhzdrJ^&gW  ? 

Arab.  Hawaleh , charge,  care,  custody,  trust,  “The  Havaldar  is  one  holding 
any  office  or  trust.  A steward  or  agent  for  the  management  of  a village.  The 
term  is  variously  applied  to  the  commandant  of  a fort,  the  chief  of  a company  of 
guards,  a subordinate  revenue  officer,  but  in  all,  it  conveys  the  notion  of  trust , 
deputation  or  delegated  authority H.  H.  Wilson,  Glossary  of  Judicial  and 
Revenue  Terms,  s.  v. 
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Written  by  Habib  Abdul  Halim,  [in  Persian], 

The  Diwan 30  Shri  of  the  division  ( ) of  Navsari  and  the 

Huzur  (?)  Shri  Malik-us-Sharq31  Zain-din,  and  the  Havdl[d5r  ?]  Malik 
Shri  Habib  A’bdal  Halim  and  Ma[han]  39  Devdas  Kahanan,  Order, 

To  the  Khots  and  Talatis  of  the  Mauzd  (village)  of  Jalalpur, 
A piece  of  Bhatthah  land  had  continued  year  after  year  to  be  the 
In'am  of  Adhyaru  hoshang  Rana.  Some  one  said  some  thing  to  his 


By  order,  of,  from  Sans.  order,  command,  up  to,  and 

to  show. 

, Land  subject  to  inundation,  or  deposited  by  returning  floods ; alluvial  Soil. 
Wilson,  Op.  Cit.  s.  v. 

lit  the  Door.  i.  <?.  the  Court,  Durbar. 

Arab,  assign,  deliver. 

<T$,  Arab.  Ta’yyin,  fixed,  appointed. 

§»»?  Arab,  3Uzr,  Excuse,  pretext. 

30  “ Diwan,  a royal  Court,  a council  of  state,  a tribunal  of  revenue  or  justice  ; A minister, 
or  chief  officer  of  state.  Under  the  Mohammadan  government,  it  was  especially 
applied  to  the  head  revenue  minister,  whether  of  the  state  or  of  a province,  being 
charged  in  the  latter,  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  remittance  of  it  to  the 
treasury,  and  invested  with  extensive  judicial  powers  in  all  civil  and  financial 
causes.”  Wilson,  Glossary,  s.  v.  The  word,  as  well  as  the  office,  was  borrowed  by 
the  Arabs  from  the  Sassanians,  for  which  see  Hobson  Jobson,  ed.  Crooke.  s.  v. 
Dewaan;  Muir,  Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,  225-239;  Brown,  Literary  History 
of  Persia,  204*5. 

31  A Gujarat  noble  with  this  title,  was  one  of  the  five  great  Amirs  who  divided  that 

Kingdom  among  themselves  in  the  reign  of  Ahmad  Shah  III.  Mirhi-i-Sikandari, 
Text,  377,  398.  Fazal  Lutfullah’s  Trans.  270,  285.  Zain-ud-din  was  probably  his 
personal  name.  The  title  itself  had  been  borne  by  many  other  persons  at  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Gujarat  Sultanate.  Bayley.  Op.  cit.  236,  329. 

32  This  stands  most  probably  for  or  Mahan  Vira  is  a name  which  occurs 

in  the  Inscription  in  Bai  Harir’s  Weil  at  Ahmedabdd  of  V.  S.  1556  (1499  A.  C.) 
Epigraphia  Indica,  IV.  299-300. 

is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  several  Banias  of  the  Porwad  caste  in  an 
Inscription  of  Virdhaval  Waghela  at  Delwad&  near  Abu  of  V.  S.  1287  ( 1231  A.C.). 
’Bhavnagar  Inscriptions,  (English).  219*221,  See  also  Ind.  Ant  XI.  221.  Hultzscb 
takes  as  Ibid,  XI,  244,  Note  19. 
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prejudice  during  the  [late]  visit  of  the  Majlis-i-  aK  m so  that  what 
had  been  done,  was  undone  (?),  ( i,e.  the  gift  or  In  am  was  cancelled  ?). 
He  went  to  Court  ( or  the  seat  of  Government  ) and  brought  a 
properly — sealed  Parwana  from  the  Malek  Shri  himself,  to  the 
effect  that  his  piece  of  Bhatthah  land  should  be  delivered  over  to  him. 
Thus  the  Bhatthah  land  has  been  given  to  him.  You  must  hand 
over  possession  of  it  to  him.  This  Bhatthah  is  to  be  continued  by 
the  Diw5n  from  year  to  year.  You  must  make  no  excuses  (/.  e. 
be  guilty  of  no  evasion ).  Dated  the  2nd  of  the  month  of  Rajab, 
Vikram  Samvat  year  1611. 

We  have  next  a document  which  is  of  great  interest,  but  of 
which  a considerable  portion  has  unfortunately  suffered  so  much  from 
the  ravages  of  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a complete  translation. 
It  is  a deed  recording  the  partition  of  the  property  of  Rana  Jaisang 
between  Dastur  Meherji  Rang  and  the  sons  of  Meherji’s  brother 
Hoshang.  The  paper  is  interesting  in  the  first  place,  because  it  con- 
tains the  autograph  signature  of  Meherji  Rana  himself.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  agreement  is  in  his  handwriting.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Rana  Jaisang’s  property  would  not  have  been  divided 
between  Meherji  and  his  nephews,  if  either  Rana  or  Hoshang  had 
been  alive  at  the  date  of  this  document  (1612  V.  S.  ).  We  have 
just  seen  that  Hoshang  Rana  was  alive  in  1611  V.  S.  We  also  know 
that  R5na  Jaisang  was  living  in  A.  H.  955,  A.  Y.  915,  in  which  year 


33  Masnad-i-Ali  was  a title  among  the  Afghans,  and  was  at  one  time  borne  by  Khizr- 
Khan  of  the  Sayyad  dynasty  of  Dehli  Sultans.  Badaoni,  Text,  I0  267,  284;  Ranking, 
Trans.  I.  352,375.  Thomas,  Pathan  Kings,  329,  note.  It  also  occurs  later  in  connec- 
tion with  a nobleman  of  the  name  of  Fattu,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the 
Sultans  of  the  Suri  dynasty.  Ibid.  Lowe.  II.  159  and  note.  See  also  Elliot  and 
Dowson,  IV.  45,399,437.  MajiS'I-Qirami , Member  of  the  Exalted  Assembly  ( or 
High  Councillor),  which  is  very  similar,  was  a title  bestowed  by  Mahmud  III  of 
Gujarat  at  his  accession  upon  a noble  of  the  name  of  Daryakhan.  Mirat-i-Sikan • 
</ar*,^Text,  299.  Fazal  Lutfullah’s  Translation,  209. 

The  Mirat-i-Sikandari  also  mentions  a \Masnad-i” Ali  Khudawand  Khan  who  was 
Vazir  to  Muzaflar  II,  as  well  as  to  his  son  ^Bahadur  Shah.  Bombay  Lithograph,  1246 
A.  H.  p.  *go,  Bayley,  Op . at.  33a. 
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he  transcribed  the  **  Bahman — nameh" 84  It  is  probable  that  the 
In’-am  which  was  the  subject  of  the  immediately  preceding  paper, 
was  originally  Rana  Jaisang’s  and  had  descended  to  Hoshang,  in 
virtue  of  his  having  been  the  eldest  son,  and  that  Rana  was  dead 
before  1611  V.  S.  The  question  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  dates 
of  the  two  Revayets  in  which  the  name  of  Rana  Jaisang  occupies  the 
place  of  honour,  but  its  discussion  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 
The  provision  made  for  the  widow  of  Rana  Jaisang,  the  Seventy  five 
Tankas  to  be  given  to  her  out  of  the  common  funds  and  the  two 
trousers  and  four  sadrtis , which  were  thought  sufficientTfor  a year’s 
wear  supply  curiously  realistic  illustrations  of  the  prevailing  poverty 
and  the  exceedingly  low  standard  of  comfort.  The  reference  to  the 
“cattle,  bullocks,  horses  and  servants”  of  Meherji  is  also  not  without 


interest. 
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34  Mody,  The  Parsis  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  170 — 17 1. 
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The  house  belonging  to  Dhayyan  Khurshed  which  had  been 
bought  from  him  by  Shraisht  ( Sheth ) DhayySn  Rana  and  after- 
wards sold  by  the  latter  to  Rana  Jaisang  is  to  go  to  Meherji,  and 
another  also  which  had  been  mortgaged  by  Muhansi  Jaisa  and 
Chanda  Kuka  to  Rana  Jaisang  is  to  be  repaired  and  a story 
added  to  it  out  of  the  common  funds,  and  occupied  by  him, 
Meherji’s  cattle,  bullocks,  horses  and  servants,  are  to  have  free 
passage  through  the  yard  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  rain-water 
falling  from  the  upper  story  of  his  house  is  to  find  its  way  along  a 
channel  common  to  both  houses,  A piece  of  land,  which  had  been 


35  This  must  not  be  taken  as  a surname  and  identified  with  * Munshu\ 

or  ( Mohansifng] ) appears  to  have  been  a very  common  name 

among  Behdins  in  those  times,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  Namgrahan  appended 
to  the  Bkagarsath  Vartshdvli , pp.  227-228, 

( Sans.  SHTf^r,  a watercourse,  from  E fo*h  and  TO  a reed),  A water- 
pipe,  a water-conveyance. 

Somewhat  ,Pers.  /uzztt. 

d^cOMHi,  Watercloset,  from  Pers.  Fasht-basin  and  Kkdneh>  house. 
yVj  specie,  cash  or  money  in  the  pocket,  from, 
from  Secret,  from  Sans.  3j$4. 
i.  e.  'Uw,  chest,  wooden  box  or  trunk.  Sans. 

•am  i-  e.  Hdl'Hl&Rl.  S^TPTTOS. 
a>U»«n  i.  e.  Trousers.  Arab. 

The  side  wall  of  a house. 

ilfcU  A channel  dug  out  to  carry  away  superfluous  water.  A drain. 
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bought,  along  with  the  tenement  upon  it,  from  the  Gardis  38  is  allotted 
to  the  three  brothers.  A narrow  alley  on  the  north  side  of  the  big 
family-house  [which  seems  to  have  gone  to  them]  is  to  be  divided 
equally  and  used  in  common.  The  moveable  property  in  cash,  bullion 
furniture,  glazed  earthenware,  chests,  etc.  is  to  be  divided  equally, 
[half  going  to  Meherji  and  the  other  half  jointly  to  the  three  sons 
of  Hoshang],  The  old  mother  of  Hoshang  is  to  occupy  and  use  and 
sleep  in  that  part  of  Hoshang’s  house  which  is  on  the  North-west. 
She  is  to  be  given  75  Old  Tankas  Pratabahra  out  of  the  common 
funds,  and  is  also  to  be  provided  with  2 pairs  of  trousers  and  4 Sadras 
every  year  [by  the  parties  jointly].  All  the  Tad  trees,  wild  date  trees, 
and  lands,  Miras  as  well  as  Inam , are  to  be  divided  similarly,  so  that 
half  would  go  to  Meherji  and  the  other  half  to  the  three  brothers, 
sons  of  Hoshang.  The  charges  incident  to  all  claims  made  by  the 
state  and  of  all  presents  and  gifts  to  officials  are  to  be  borne  in  the 
same  proportion  by  the  parties.  The  agreement  is  to  be  observed. 

Written  by  me,  Mahyar  Waccha. 

Written  by  me,  Jaisang  Hoshang. 

Written  by  me,  Khurshed  Hoshang. 

Written  by  me,  Bahman  Hoshang. 

All  debts  and  liabilities  also  are  to  be  paid  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, half  by  Meherji,  and  the  other  half  by  the  three  sons  of  Hoshang. 

Roz  (day)  Avan,  Mah  (month)  Avan  1612,  [Sixteen  hundred 
and  Twelve],  Whatever  debts  there  may  be  are  to  be  divided  equally. 


36  Gardi  was  the  designation  of  an  old  Parsi  family.  In  the  very  old 
Namagrahany  or  “List  of  deceased  Zoroastrians”  appended  to  the  Bhagarsath 
Vanshavli , there  are  nearly  a hundred  names  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
families  of  Gardi  Hacha  Asa  and  Gardi  Mahiyar  ^sdin,  and  almost  every  one 
of  these  names  is  prefixed  by  the  letter  ‘^ll*  (pp.  232-3.).  Indeed,  the  surname  still 
exists  among  us,  and  the  death  of  a young  lady  ot  that  family  was  recorded 
but  recently  in  the Jamshed  of  the  14th  of  February  1916.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  would  be  fruitless  to  indulge  in  conjectures 
connecting  it  with  the  European  Guard  or  Gardi.  (cf.  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardi,  Shivram 
Gardi  (Kathyawar  Gazetteer,  480),  or  with  Gdrudi , 3ll^vSl,  (Snake-charmer)  o-i 
Gadri,  3U>w,  Keeper  of  sheep.  The  Gardis  were  Voras,  or  small  traders,  and 
Behedins  or  laymen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  well-known  Navsari  surname 
of  Garda,  ,we  have  a survival  of  the  ancient  family  designation  in  a slightly  altered 
fornfc.  The  name  of  Ratanji  Kausji  G2rd&  occurs  in  a Petition  presented  to  Nawib 
Teghbfg  KhSn  of  Surat  by  several  Parsii  in  1736  A.  0.  ptrsi  Pr*h<uh  853. 
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We  have  next  to  consider  a paper  which  is  dated  sixteen  years 
later,  and  which  is  curious  for  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Muhammad 
Hussain  Mirza  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  rightful  King  Muzaffar 
III,  in  such  a manner  as  to  imply  that  they  were  joint  sovereigns., 
It  is  fairly  well-known  that  Muhammad  Hussain  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  Muzaffar  and  the  internecine  strife  in  Gujarat 
to  usurp  the  authority  in  Surat  and  Broach,  and  it  was  to  him  and 
trv  the  other  turbulent  descendants  of  the  house  of  Timur  who  had 
revolted  against  Akbar  and  sought  refuge  in  Gujarat,  that  the  armed 
intervention  of  the  ‘ Great  Mogul  ’ in  the  province  was  mainly  due.sf 

It  appears  from  this  writing  that  a piece  of  land  at  Ghelkhadi 
was  sold  in  1628  V.  S.  ( 1572  A.  C.)  by  the  brothers  Minocheher 
Bahman,  and  Nusherwan  [Bahman  Manek  ] Changa  to  Meherji 
Rana  for  104  Tankas.  We  have  seen  how  a nephew  of  Changa 
Asa’s  had  been  forced  by  the  pressure  of  debt,  to  sell  a house  to  Rani 
Jaisang  in  1595  V.S.  We  now  find  two  of  Changa  Asa’s  great  grand- 
sons parting,  probably  from  a similar  inability  to  meet,  their  obliga- 
tions, with  a piece  of  land  which  was  their  joint  property,  to  Rani 
Jaisang’s  son,  Meherji.  1 1 deed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
best  days  of  the  Changa  Asa  family  terminated  with  or  soon  after 


37  Sultan  Mirza,  a prince  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane,  had  come  to  India  with  Babar 
and  rebelled  against  Humayun.  He  had  four  sons  and  three  nephews.  They 
revolted  at  Sambhal  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  and  were  “ compelled  to  fly  to  Guzerat 
(1566)  : yet  they  there  sowed  the  seeds  of  future  troubles  which  only  ended  with 
the  subjugation  of  that  Kingdom.  * * * The  Mirzas  took  refuge  in  their 

flight  with  Chengiz  Khan.  Their  extravagant  pretensions  soon  drove  them  into 
a quarrel  with  their  protector  ; and  after  some  partial  success,  they  were  expelled 
from  Guzerat  and  made  an  attempt  to  seize  on  Malwa,  not  long  after  the  taking  of 
Chitor  in  A.  D.  1568.  Akber  forthwith  sent  an  army  against  them,  but  its  service* 
were  not  required,  for  Chengiz  Khan  had  in  the  meantime  been  assassinated,  and 
the  Mirzas  returned  to  Guzerat  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  which  followed. 
Those  confusions  continued  to  rage  without  intermission  till  the  year  1572,  when 
Akber  was  solicited  by  Etimad  Khan  to  put  an  end  to  the  distractions  of  Guzerlt  by 
taking  the  Kingdom  into  his  own  possession.”  Elphinstone,  History  of  India,  ed. 
Cowell.  504,  507-8. 
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the  cbath  of  Manek  Changa.  We  know  from  the  Saledeed  of  1517 
A.  C.  (923  A.  H.)  that  Manek  was  Desai  of  the  township  of  Navsari®* 
His  son,  Bahman,  the  father  of  Minocheher  and  Nusherwan,  would 
appear  to  have  died,  during  the  life  time  or  very  soon  after  the 
death  of  Manek,  leaving  these  two  boys,  who  were  both  very  young; 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  during  their  minority,  their  affairs 
were  mismanaged,  and  themselves  involved  in  financial  embarrass- 
ment by  the  negligence  or  dishonesty  of  their  servants.  It  is  certain 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  Behdin  family  was  slowly  declining, 
and  that  of  Meherji  Rana  and  his  son  Kaikobad  simultaneously 
growing  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  Century. 

^'Hct  war  Muy  anr-ti  V/  Ml  Hinn'ra 

Ml«U4l  Ml  H'VHccH  (§  (u?)  MISHIT  Ml  Hid'H-.  (IlftH  MU*?4i 

a>VHH  4HlCk  MUi  Rlt  i'Hl'H  mMcIH-J.  a<U  Ml 

miw.ci  'nMiyRa  ,jiih  --it  mMiVh  Him  ^cuCMVi'^fl  scuta  «/ct  t si 
*h!  i'si  SlsiP’HR  Htfs  Pifk-mfl 

•nnx’t  snaui  £ <421  cl  yrr  ct hi  9jMl  33  %wh  yMct  y'suiMl  HHta 
aninl  %’fi.  cl  HI  'H^-i  PlST»lfl  y'  n'H  v 4SI  cl  *Hl  Vl^ft 

mMihIa3,  "tan  Hi  «j5UHi*t  Hb(l  hs*si<h  hhih  *hihS  »hhh  'hh 

■HMHIH  Hl^HS. 

»Hcn  Mct'y.  ctcrt  « 

\ iclPi  1 OT 

<HSM  1 %i£lHtt  HiW»Hi 


“ About  the  year  1560,  the  people  of  Surat  asked  Imad-ul*Mulk  Rumi  to  whom  Surafc 
was  at  that  time  assigned,  to  remove  their  governor,  Khud  iwand  Kbln.  As 
Khudawand  Khan  refused  to  resign,  Imad-ul-\Iulk  advanced  agrinst  him,  and  out 
his  reaching  Surat,  Kbudlwxnd  Kh  in  agreed  to  submit.  But  he  planned  tretchery, 
and  inviting  Imad-ul- Mulk  to  an  entertainment,  had  him  assassinated.  Chengi* 
Khin,  Imid-ul-Mulk’s  Son,  m irched  against  Surat,  and  engaging  the  Portuguse 
as  allies,  took  the  fort  and  slew  Kbudawand.  In  1,7 2,  Surat  fell  into  the  kan  is  of 
the  Mirzas , then  in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Akbar.  The  Mirzas  strengthened 
the  fort  and  prepared  for  resistance.  In  the  beginning  of  1573  (Januiry  19th), 
Akbar  arrived  before  Sunt,  and  after  a vigorous  siege  which  lasted  for  about  six 
weeks  the  fort  surrendered.”  Bomh.iy  Gazetteery  Vol.  II,  (Surat),  p.  72.  See  also 
Dow,  History  of  Hindustan.  Vol.  II,  243  (Ed.  1812). 

38  See  Antet  p.  157. 
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\ niijii  «m 

in  the  [Vikram]  Samvat  year  1628,  Roz  (day)  Maraspand 
Mah  (monthj  Aban,  here  in  Nagmandal  ( i.e.,  Navsari)  when 
Padshah  Shri  Muzaffar  Shah89  was  conducting  the  government 
triumphantly  together  with  Padshah  Shri  M aha  mm  ad  Hosein  MirzS, 
when  the  executive  authority  ( 'Amal')  was  in  charge  of  Miran  Sayyid 
Kamal,  and  with  the  cognisance  or  consent  of  a body  of  five 
persons  of  good  family  ( or  scribes) — To  A[dhyaru]  Meherji  Rana  from 
Minocheher  Bahman  and  Nuserwan  Changa  who  have  given  this  in 
their  own  handwriting.  We  have  sold  to  you  for  ever  ( lit.  as  long 
as  the  moon  endures ) for  104  One  hundred  and  four  PratabaharS 
Tankas  of  the  old  [stamp],  all  our  wild  date-trees  (. Khajurari ) in  Ghef- 
Khadi  together  with  the  land.  All  the  land  and  all  the  wild  date- 
trees  that  are  ours  in  Ghel- Khadi  have  been  sold,  for  as  long  as  the  the 
moon  endures,  to  A[dhyaru]  Meherji  Rana  by  Minocheher  Bahman 
and  Nuserwan  Changa.  This  agreement  is  to  be  observed. 

Here  the  Signatories.  Here  the  Witnesses. 

Written  by  me  Minocheher  Bahman.  LuhurSsh  Kayya,  witness. 

Nuserwan  Changa40.  1 Sahyyar  Cbayyan,  witness. 

1 Manka  Hira,  witness. 

1 Narsang  Manek,  witness.41 


39  This  was  Muzaffar  III. — the  boy  Natthu  or  Nannhu  or  TIubbu  who  was  set  up  by 

’Itamad  Khan  Gujarati  as  puppet  king  in  968  A.  H.  and  driven  from  the  throne  by 
Akbar  in  980  A.  H.  (1561  A C. — 157 2 A.  C.).  Briggs,  Ferishta.  IV.  155-165. 

40  Minocheher  Bahman’ s name  is  found  in  the  Revayet-i-Kaus  Kamdin  (my  Revayet  ATSL 

folio  213  a),  in  the  Pipiliawldy  Inam  document  of  1629  V.  S.  ( 1 S7 3 A.  C.),  Mocfy, 
Op.  Cit . 156-7,  and  the  Letrer  of  introduction  brought  by  Faridun  Marzbnn  from 
the  Disturs  of  Iran  which  was  addressed  to  Distur  Meherji  Rana,  Dastur  Moshang 
Asa,  Behedm  Minocheher  Bahtnin  and  Nuushirwan  Changl.  ui.  R.  Unwulla’s 
Lithograph  of  Darab  II ormazdyar’s  Revayet-  II.  397-8  and  462.  The  language  oF 
extraordinary  deference  in  which  the  last  two  individuals,  Minocheher  and  his 
brother  Nxushirwui  are  spoken  of,  indicates  that  they  were  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  the  Navsari  community  about  the  time  the  letter  was  written — which 
unfortunately  bears  no  date,  but  which  West  conjectures  to  have  been  written 
about  1570  A.  C.  Gruniriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie , II.  126. 

41  This  Narsang  Minsk’s  name  occurs  in  a Saledeed  of  V.  S 1614  which  is  included 

in  this  bundle.  The  name  of  his  brother  Nigoj  Manek  occurs  in  Kaus  K cm  din's 

Revaeyet. 
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Another  Saledeed  of  five  years  later  shows  Meherji  Rana — who 
Is  called  here  Meherji  Waccha  on  account  of  his  having  been  adopted 
by  his  uncle  Waccha  Jaisang — again  purchasing  “some  real  property” 
In  the  shape  of  a small  house  adjoining  his  own,  from  the  owner, 
Patel  Khurshed  Chacha.  The  price,  Ten  Tankas  Pratabahra  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  dwelling  of  Patel  Khurshed  must  have 
been  of  the  class  so  graphically  and  contemptuously  described  by 
the  opulent  French  jeweller. 

It  may  be  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  after  this  date,  1633 
V.  S.  ( 1 577  A.  C),  the  Pratabahra  Tanka  is  not  mentioned,  and  that 
even  here,  the  debt  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  long  standing.  This 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Gujarat 
was  conquered  by  Akbar  in  1572  A.  C.  and  that  the  old  Currency  of 
the  Gujarat  Sultans  must  have  been,  in  consequence,  superseded  by 
the  issues  of  the  Mughal  mints.  Indeed,  our  Museums  contain 
numerous  specimens  of  Akbar’s  coinage  put  forward  from  the 
Nahrwalla  Pattan  and  Ahmadabad  mints,  soon  after  the  conquest.42 

y'M<l  IS  33  McM  cHlySMl'-RM  ^l<sV  ^'1  Ml&o  s^fe  ?ft 

Hprn'ic-t  My)  Mt$yi&  *(l  anintyiii  CWy*?  sH'ysm'H  Ml  $sr  Mimf/yUi 
«UM1^  MctMqil.  SHU  <11*31  Millet  MQet  ^Wl?.  »tRl  SHiyt 

<*<t  ihl  £5^  \o  sh"S  SHU  y(i^29  <U*9l 

HWMl  Ml.  eftm  SH  3R  >u(s  MU  T^yR  P-R.  SHiyi  y«|\MR 

*hu  yfess  <u»iCt  y yet  i'n  syyiR  y'fRRR'y  hmw.  shiCh§  y(& 

yju  (?)  "unci  c-C^'4  cl  Pr  snycM  Met  Mmi^hishshS. 


SHefHeuCl. 


sHct  yu^. 


x m°i  tavte  * *(?)  i'si 

\o  * * =HU  >tt|*29  dlteli 


1 SHI.  aihuji  MSI  yA  P-R  <Rlt}' 
s>im<3  y(4  iW  -an  yid. 


shim<§  y>Cl 


13,-  sntyi  w 

\ m.  M?.‘H  v<ct'y  yiM 

1 Myld'y  JSMl  SHI  ym 


42 


H.  Nelson  Wright,  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Indian  Museum.  Vol.  Ill > passim.  R. 
Whitehead.  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Punjab  Museum.  Vol.  II,  passim. 
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\ =»ni  ii'nfw  ’n'H 
1 *Ht  Su<ts  ot 

i shi  nur'a  mRohm. 

\ PtPm£l  «£5  « 

14.  >lr-u  shwi 

In  the  [Vikram]  Samvat  year  1633,  Thirty-third,  on  Roz  (day} 
Muhu[r],  Mah  (month)  Amirdad,  here  in  Nagmandal,  (i.  e.  Navsgri) 
when  the  Padshah  Shri  Akbarshah  was  reigning  triumphantly,  when 
the  executive  authority  QAmal)  was  with  the  Khan  Shri  Oulich 
Muhammad  Khan  43  and  with  the  cognisance  or  consent  of  a body  of 
five  persons  of  good  family  (ascribes).  To  A[dhyaru]  Meherji  WacchS 
from  Patel  Khursed  Chacha  Asa  who  [has  given  this]  in  his  own 
handwriting.  To  wit,  Pa  [tel]  Khursed  Chacha  had  borrowed  from 
A[dhyaru]  Meherji  W accha  10  ten  Pratbahara  Tankas  of  the  old 
[Stamp],  in  cash.  In  return  for  the  value  thereof,  Pa[tel]  Khursed 
has  sold  in  perpetuity,  (lit.  as  long  as  the  moon  endures)  and  with  all 
its  four  boundaries,  the  house  of  Asa  Sahyar,  which  he  [the  Patel], 
had  taken  * * * to  A[dhyaru]  Meherji  Waccha  for  ten  Tankas. 

This  agreement  is  to  be  observed. 


43  The  fort  of  Surat  was  surrendered  to  Akbar  on  the  23rd  of  Shawwal  980  A.H.  (1573 
AC.  ).  Nizamuddin  Ahmad  tells  us  that  the  Emperor  went  to  inspect  the 
fortress  on  the  next  day  and  that  hn  placed  “the  government,  (lit.  the  guarding)  oi 
the  fort  and  :he  adjoining  district,”  (Harclsai-i-Qilaa  Surat  tva  an  ndhiyah  ) in 
the  charge  of  Qulij  Muhammad  Khan.  Tabaqat-i-Akbari,  Lucknow  Lithograph, 
298-99  ; Elliot  and  Dowson,  V.  350.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  Navsari 
was  included  in  this  Ndhiyah , or  adjoining  district.  This  charge  Qulij  Khan 
appears  to  have  retained  for  many  years.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Jagird?r  of  Surat 
in  992  A.  H.  ( 1584  A.C.  ),  Tabaqat,  ib.  345  ; Elliot  and  Dowson  V.  434,  and 
he  rendered  good  service  during  the  rebellion  raised  by  Muzaffar  Gujarati  in  the 
province  in  that  year,  (Elliot  and  Dowson  V.  435-37).  Indeed,  Nizamuddin  tells  us,  in 
another  place,  that  Sultan  Khwajah,  the  Mir-i-Haj , or  leader  of  the  pilgrim  caravan  to 
Mecca— reported  from  Surat  that  he  was  unable  to  pursue  his  voyage  without  a 
Pass  ( qaul ) from  the  Portuguese.  Qulij  Khan  was  thereupon  ordered  to  secure  the 
passes  from  the  Europeans  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  the  assistance  of  Kalyan- 
rai  Baqqal,  a merchant  of  Cambay.  Elliot  and  Dowson,  V.  402-3.  His  connection 
with  Gujarat  does  not  appear  to  have  terminated  before  996-97  A.H.  ( 1588-89  A.C.  ), 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Todarmal — the  Diwan  of  the  Empire.  Lowe, 
Badaoni.  II.  376-77  ; Elliot  and  Dowson.  V.  457. 
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Here  the  Witnesses, 

A[dhyaru]  Chandna  Kakiy. 

witness.44. 

The  house  has  been  sold  for 
certain.  No  claim  [is  to  be  made 
hereafter], 

i Vu[hra]  Khursed  As5, 

witness, 

i A[dhyaru]  Padam  Rustam, 

witness. 

i Pesitan  Jiva  Afdhyaru], 

witness. 

i A[dhyaru]  Faredun  Kamdin, 

witness. 

i A[dhvaru]  Movad  Saher, 

witness. 

i A[dhyaru]  Narsang  Mihirvan, 

witness, 

I Gardi  Mihirji,  witness, 
i Vu[hra]  Movad  Asa,  witness. 

I have  next  to  invite  your  attention  to  a private  letter  written 
from  Lahore  by  the  Nuserwan  [Bahman  Manek]  Changa  of  the 
Sale-deed  of  V.  S.  1628,  to  his  mother  Bai  Dhanai  in  NavsarL 
The  exceedingly  respectful  manner  of  address,  the  genuine 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  the 
resigned  and  hopeful  tone  in  the  midst  of  adversity,  and  the  loving 
remembrances  sent  to  the  “ worshipful  aunts  Jasi  and  Shahzan,  and 
Hira  and  Mahlan”  cannot  fail  to  produce  a very  favourable  im- 
pression upon  our  minds  as  to  the  character  of  the  writer.  It  would 
seem  that  Nuserwan  and  his  son  Kuka  [or  Kaikotad]  had  been,  for 
some  reason  not  stated,  thrown  into  prison  at  Lahore.  They  were, 


44  Ervad  Chfndna  Kaka’s  name  occurs  in  the  two  documents  of  2635  and  1636  V.  S„ 
( 1579  an^  . C- ) by  which  the  Anjuman  of  Navsari,  conceded  to  Meherjs 

Rana  the  first  place,  and  constituted  him,  of  their  own  free  will,  their  spiritual! 
head — Mody.  Op . Cit,  147-1 51. 


Here  the  signatures. 

Pa[tel]  Khursed  Chacha 
for  ten  Tankas  * * * 

given  it  to  A[dhy5ru] 
Meherji  Waccha. 
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it  must  be  remembered,  hereditary  Eesais  of  Navsari,  and  were, 
as  such,  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Revenue  assessment  of  the 
Township.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  treated  as  defaulters, 
and  placed  under  restraint  cn  account  of  their  inability  to  meet 
the  state  demand.  They  declare  that  they  were,  under  Gcd,  indebted 
for  their  deliverance  to  the  gccd  offices  of  [Eastur]  Kaha  (Kaikcbad) 
Meherji  [Kara],  w ho  had  pursued  the  Emperor  with  entreaties  on 
their  behalf  “cay  and  night,  hungry  and  thirsty.”  They  add  that  it 
was  cut  of  their  power  to  reward  his  seivice  there  and  then,  and  they 
therefore  request  that  a shop  and  a garden  of  theirs  in  Navsari  should 
be  handed  over  to  Eai  Kiki  the  wife,  and  Mahrnush  the  sen,  of 
Dastur  Kaikcbad.  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  year 
in  which  this  interesting  epistle  was  penned,  though  the  Farsi  day  and 
month  are  mentioned.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  Emperor  with  whom  Dastur  Kaikcbad  had  seme  influence  was 
Akbar  or  Jehangir.  We  knowr  that  the  two  Farmans  by  w hich  the  Jagir 
of  300  Binghas  of  land  w as  bestowed  upon  Dastur  Kaikcbad  Meherji 
Rana  are  dated  in  the  40th  (1C03  A.H.)  and  48th  ( 1011-12  A.  H.) 
years  of  A k bar’s  reign.45  We  also  know  that  A kbar’s  head-quarters 
were  at  Lahore  from  the  6th  Rabi  icoi  A.  H.  (Thirty-seventh  Regnal 
year)  to  the  21st  of  Aban  IC07  A.  H.  (Forty- third  Regnal  year),  except 
for  a few  days’  Shikar  in  1003  A.  H.  and  a short  trip  to  Kashmir  in 
1005  A.  H 46  It  is  not  very  likely  that  these  Farmans  were  obtained 
without  personal  solicitation  at  Court.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  letter  w-as  written  in  the  reign  of  Jehangir.  In  any 
case,  it  is  certain,  that  the  date  is  somewhere  between  1590  A.  C.  and 
1610  A.C.,  for  the  Desaiship  itself  was  transferred  to  Dastur  Kaikobad 
about  i6c8  A.  C.47  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  happy  for 
the  acquisition,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  held  it  for  some 
years.  Indeed,  I possess  two  old  copies  of  a Persian  petition  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Jehangir  by  Dastur  Kaikobad,  who  also  tasted  when 
his  turn  came,  the  sweets  of  a Mughal  dungeon,  and  was  released  only 

45  Mody.  Op.  Cit.  102,  125. 

46  Abul  Fazl,  Akbarnameh.  Bibl.  Ind.  Text.  III.  630,  655,  72 1,  745. 

47  Farsi  Prakash.  p.  10  and  note. 
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after  many  appeals  for  mercy,  and  the  endurance  of  much  suffering; 
and  hardship. 

it: *  *fl  ftn'Pl  'if''  ftldl®5  3(1  HftlW  ft'ftftt  =Ha  ftnkta 

[hi]  Vh  fr»U  <tfct  W&i  ft<(»  dSUft  [ftjftlftrt  t-WH  aHftVft  »Hl. 
iiH'H  ci'ni  c-Ph§i  <v  «uiCli  nidi  sft%*  d <h&’  lift'  «ft3i 

*l'dl  rnf<  rrt^‘  ^£5<l  |MJjk  oft  d[ftkl]  Mlft  »ll- 

Jdli  d BHI<1  y-M  ft  "'Hid  JrtSi.  «KU  »Hl  MM  ftRAJjSl  5Ji5U<l  M'ri'Hrl  HQfl 

ftd  ;.‘h  <jj?)  M2Hi?i  ['Ufjyi&'tl  'Hsvftd  ill  "tttift  sit  \mA=hi  5u- 

*wn  3 asu  [»  m'i?i  diuSi  d&jfts  m'ujh’  <v  sisisjKI  ftiilWl  wii  «3> 

* * * eft  MW  &<t  h41  <r?  ani'ftSi  dft  'Hltfl  ill»H.  distal  =i§iS2)ca  £il2S- 

;S}  ils  * * * feii  oiiy  "iiHdH*  d*u  di£\  dinHi§  Si  »HiH§  ft«322H 

*\ 

dt.  a»-;«iSieft  c-Ml  a>u'ftl  5 &Pi  d«i  my  sAift  =>hi.  (ii'Hti'-ft  AsePl  HZ 

'Hldl'ft  4W  dftl  HI  Cl  al!'M  i?ft  ft  anwft  MW  iP  di^ClS  Islfel  (Hi 

ftUjJ  >i*H  ftft  <’<1  \*A  i?  &i  SH'tft  mHft'3  Ps  <Ht\*  SHI  Mik  (ft*  SHlPl 

^ ftfekift  ililra  ftll  iflft  <H'HLcfl  ^HIMM. 

■'HftKl  i^l  ^-i'cii  ft,'  i<ft  Hitod^l  ftu^ft  »>ud$l  cWl  i(l»gi  &H  Pin 
Stift  Vftfti  4m-4.  m*J  ft'u^A  MM«  4k(lSHlW«{l  'H'H ’<  dfti 
2Hid(£  •^‘HRU  Mftd  d'HM.  \w.  wftl  an  c-ph^I  <v  d&dRl  ft'Sls  ■»$ 

ftlWSl  «v  sia  4IW  llPt  ft  ftisj55'^  ^Hl'-ft  S'tlHlPl.  ftlift  ft'ftlfttt 

SMSSfti  Mftd'lt  iflttft  \w  'HSl'ft  HUM  f.S{. 

H&  HlAl  «HS{1  dl  Mlift  s.uw'^  ctl.  Hisfl  lift  cU.  ftlftl 
anan  Hft«sr<  H^a.  48 


48  S;ms.  ^ay  it  be  well.  An  exclamation  of  benedic- 

tion : Hail. 

*l>Uri  All.  entire,  whole:  ^-together  : a>i*t  to  throw.  (Bels&re). 
ahm-v-41  A nf]  moreover,  and  further. 

5^£9dl,  (from  Sans,  long)  : long  lived  ; 

immortal,  eternal.  As  an  djective,  it  is  used  with  reference  to  a rela- 

tive younger  than  the  speaker.  ( Belsare  ). 

probably  <=i3isif  plain,  open  field,  waste  land. 

2UHct,  elsewhere  spelt  wife,  mistress  of  a house.  Sans.  2t0^>  wife, 

house  h^el«i^»?A*.  Sans.  to  ask. 
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May  it  be  well. 

To  the  worshipful  mother  DhanSi  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family  in  Shri  Navsari  town,  Nusherwan  sends  a message 
of  greeting  from  the  town  of  Lahore.  Matters  here  are  well; 
write  to  us  news  of  yourselves.  Next,  it  was  written  in  the  letter  which 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Afdhyaru]  Rustam  that  the  marriage  of 
Bai  had  taken  place.  It  was  well  [that  it  was]  done.  Have  no 
fear  ( or  anxiety).  The  Lord  will  do  everything  well.  Kukajf 
also,  (May  he  live  for  ever),49  will  be  sent  later  on  to  you  and 
he  will  take  care  of  you  all.  Next,  Afdhyaru]  Kaka  Meherji50  has 
done  us  great  service.  Night  and  day,  hungry  and  thirsty,  he 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  Padshah  and  got  us  released  [fronts 
prison  ].  The  [real]  Deliverer  is  [of  course]  the  Lord,  but  you 
may  take  it  as  certain  that  we  owe  our  liberty  to  the  good  offices 
of  Kakaji.  * * * We  had  nothing  that  we  could  give 

him  or  with  which  we  could  gratify  ( i.  e .,  reward  ) him.  Kukaji„ 
then,  (May  he  live  for  ever),  said  * * and  we  gave  him 

as  a present  the  shop  relating  to  Gangu  and  the  meadow  and 
garden.  Kukaji,  (May  he  live  for  ever),  and  myself  have  signed 
the  deed  of  gift.  Now  you  must  invite  Bai  Kiki  the  wife  of 
Kaikobad,  and  give  her  the  shop  and  the  garden  so  that 
she  may  take  possession  of  the  same.  Dismiss  the  Bania  who 
has  opened  his  shop  [there],  and  [tell  him]  that  the  shop  has 
been  given  away  in  gift  to  her  and  that  he  must  pay  the 
rent  to  A[dhyaru]  Kaka’s  family  (lit.  house)  and  get  a receipt  in 
writing  from  Mahrnosh  Kaka,  May  he  live  for  ever. 


49  Kukri  Kaikobad  was  the  name  of  Nusherwan 's  son.  He  is  the  Behdin  Kaikobad 

Naushirwan  of  the  Revayet  of  Kaus  Muhyar  (970  A.Y.  160 1 A.C.).  Parst 
Pr  tkash.  839.  In  the  Revayets  of  Rahman  Aspandiar  of  A.  Y.  995.  ( 1626-27 
A.C.  ) he  is  spoken  of  Behedin  Sheth  Kuka.  Ibid.  p.  11-13.  M.  R.  Un walla* 
Lithograph.  II.  149,  158. 

50  Dastur  Kaikobad,  son  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the 

name  of  Kaka  ( Uncle  ).  The  Colophon  of  the  Darabnameh,  of  which  a copy  was 
procured  for  him  bv  Nusherwan  Bahman  Manek  Changa,  i.  e.,  by  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  from  the  Library  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  himself,  shows  the  connection  that 
existed  between  these  two  persons,  and  also  that  Naushirwan  was  a man  of  some 
nfluence  at  Court.  Mody,  Op.  cit.  172-74. 
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Do  not  have  any  anxiety  about  expenses.  We  shall 
ascertain  {lit.  inquire)  everything  through  the  person  who  will 
come  later.  Write  to  say  if  all  the  children  are  in  good  health 
( lit.  playing ) and  continue  to  make  [kind]  inquiries  about  Bat 
Pomi,  Bai  Makai,  and  Hansiai.  Write  letters  [ conveying  J 
news  of  yourselves,  if  you  know  of  any  one  going  [from  Navsarf 
to  Lahore].  Also  write  what  the  marriage  ceremony  has  cost 
[Kukaji],  (M  ay  he  live  for  ever),  will  pay  all  debts.  Other 
inquiries  we  shall  make  in  the  letter  of  Kukaji,  ( May  he  live 
for  ever).  Roz  (day)  Bahman,  Mah  (month)  Dai. 

Convey  our  respectful  homage  (Namask&r)  to  our  worshipful 
aunt  Jasi,  aunt  Shahjan,  aunt  Hit  a and  aunt  Mahlan. 

A paper  of  V.  S.  1697  (1641  A.  C.)  furnishes  another  example 
of  the  amicable  settlement  of  a dispute  between  Dastur  Mahrnusah 
Kaikotad  [ Meherji  Rana  ] on  the  one  part,  and  the  three  sons  of 
Vo  hi  a Jamshed,  cn  the  other.  The  name  of  one  of  the  four  umpires- 
Ervad  Meherji  Chandra,  is  not  without  interest,  as  it  is,  probably * 
that  of  the  priest  who  subsequently  made  common  cause  with 
Ervad  Minocheher  Homji  and  joined  the  latter’s  party  with  his  four 
grcwn-up  sens.  If  so,  he  must  have  reached,  if  not  passed,  the 
“the  three  score  years  and  ten”  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  seceders  after  the  ferment  of  1686  A.  C.  51 

The  award  of  the  Umpires  shows  that  the  Tanka  Pratabahra 
was  no  longer  current,  and  we  now  hear  of  Changiz  Khani  Mahmudis 
In  their  stead,  u7hich  are  known  from  other  sources,  to  have  been 
current  at  this  time  in  Surat,  Broach  and  other  parts  of  Southern 
Gujarat.52  The  new  thing  that  the  document  teaches  us  is  that  the 
people's  ow  n name  for  these  coins  w7as  Chhapri- a word  which  I have 
not  found  in  any  Gujarati  Dictionary,  in  this  particular  sense. 

51  Farsi  Prat  ash.  846  note. 

52  4‘  The  traveller  Mandelslo  in  1638  A.C.  says  that  the  Mahmudis  made  at  Surat  of 

a very  base  alloy  are  worth  about  twelve  pence  sterling,  and  go  only  at  Surat* 

Baroda,  Broitschia  (Broach  ),  Cambaiya  and  those  parts.  They  were  twenty-six 

$eyse  in  his  time  to  a Mahmudi  and  fifty-four  to  a rupee.  * * * Mr.  E. 

Thomas,  Numismatic  Chronicle,  Vol,  III,  Third  Series,  quotes  Sir  Thomas 
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\\W  ^ \w  H141  <(U  *hS|  i'Qj  MIW141  «ft 

an^cn  5H<rn^  -i<Hl«n  %H  Ml^-TH^S  asm  *klt  «fl 
WIMR  M'M^ch  MclMctd  5Mt.  5t4Viia  ii'MlS  MlWHlct  'i-l  <UHjt«Wte  <U.  34 
M3£>  w>;yj  ctl.  54  n'mc-u  WMMS  <Hllf  ClM?i  SHil^H  5ti>ldl 
't‘cll4  "Vet  =n>ll  *H>uVl  ■HiiKl  »Ht°  >l4VllM  SiMlW  MIH  &<{l  ct^  MKa 
'ticu  &cu  a «/isj  y)  sjshS  =mi°  iul^ss  Mkefi  ctio  s>u°  3*Umh 

ctt°  *Hl  0 4<>iw  SHRll  fll°  S>U.  *^IW  4>:©=^R  »i  ^''i\.  a^s^R  «R(l 
»l\^l  MM  an'i  M=(lMl  Mjfl  SHlMl  MSH§  *H  an^qjiMn 

»1W  \o  SHl  5^  MW  5.},  Ml<lMi  544UW  MW  tHtcfl^i  34<HlW.  =HlSl 

wMl't'ft  '-IMd.  <HIM  't)  51.  MlC-UJl  a>tW[«j  SHI.  it4^l=H  1s"U^i  MW  "mfiw 

|3'  til.  (HIM  «ft«3  51.  >;^SHR5  ctl.  51.  Stttfcf  <HlM<fl?3  Ctl.  WMMU 

MS>4  Ctl.  HRl  MlM-tl  MMlCl'i'  <fl«,  43  <13  M3  i34  43  <1 

M=MR  MMfl  Miletus  KHl^  \tft  =mMU  »Hl°  >14MHW  <UM  &$ik  <Hlif 

a<«i3‘  iy  SIH  3<0  tolMcl  M=M  5Mb  HMW  SH>ll  Mi  <KIKI  »l  8U*l 

*t£3  wHk  ^loy  <^o  5^'j  jy  HMldt  SMl-^  »H  wHbvtl  M3M  MUM!. 

V'*  MO'Hl  MS  MHIS  MMM  MlHl  =Ml.  >i4<4W  bi'MIS  <3<R  Mfl'Ht 

tflMl  SHlo  M4\HW  "SiMlS  i3  »Hl°  MsTH  MlMJli'tl  MvMt  MW*ft  «fl'3 


Herbert  as  saying  about  1676  A.D.,  4 a Mahmudi  is  twelve  pence,  a rupee  two 
shillings  and  three  pence.’”  Bayley,  History  of  Gujarat,  16,  note.  The  A/irut-i- 
Ahmadi  also  informs  us  that  the  Changizi  J\lahmiidi  was  current  in  the  Port  of  Surat 
and  the  districts  of  Baroda,  Dabhoi,  Godhra  and  Nandod.  Bayley,  Ibid,  12,  13, 
14.  That  writer  gives  twenty-five  lacs  of  Rupees  as  the  equivalent  of  fiity  lacs 
of  Changizis,  and,  in  another  place,  declares  that  fifty  lacs  of  the  latter 
were  equal  to  only  twenty  lacs  of  the  former.  ( lb.  p.  14).  The  value  of  coins 
often  varied  in  India  not  only  from  time  to  time,  but  also  from  place  to 
place,  and  we  may,  therefore,  take  it  that  the  Changizi  Mahmudi  was  equal  to 
between  2(5  and  of  a rupee,  i,  e . , between  6 and  8 annas. 

The  name  Changizi  is  derived  from  Changiz  Khan  who  was,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  Muzaffar  III,  the  most  important  person  in  Southern  Gujarat, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  disorders  which  followed  upon  ms 
assassination  by  Jhujhar  Khan  Habshi  in  1571  A.  C.  precipitated  the  fall  of 
the  Gujarat  Saltanat.  Briggs,  Ferishta,  IV.  155-163.  “These  Surat  Mahmudis, 
we  may  confidently  affirm,  are  identical  with  the  silver  coins  which  Stanley  ^an<r“7 
Poole  has  designated  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  4 Coins  of  Gujarat  fabric. 
They  are  known  only  in  silver  and  are  of  two  denominations  corresponGinS  1531 
weight  to  the  half  and  the  quarter  rupee.  * * * The  dates  on  the  speclniens 

known  to  me  range  from  II.  985  to  H.  1027.”  G.  P.  Taylor,  Journal  of  the  Bomhay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XXII;  ]No.  62  (1908),  p.  247.  See  a^° 
Numismatic  Supplement.  II.  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (1904)  and  Numismatlc 
Supplement.  VI.  1905,  where  these  conclusions  are  fully  established. 
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nma  hHVcfe  (?)?Wl  i tfrm  ^>la  *>u°  ^Ara  'SyniA  41a 

^H>ll  <Hlfef  cR'SbJ  a-URM'H  deleft  3HlMl  *H  cUdrQ  l^voi  i^cl  d<£l 

^Hct 


t 3.1  *U^V  <**WU 

t 3,1  H-i®5  «/*&£  v,g 
t *i*H^l  *if} 

Pi%£l  Maflfc  ^ :fl 
»Hl.  Pi&Ar^l 
*U & -i<£t 


1 <mi>H 

\ 

\ 5Ht.  QfgtW.  Kmi 

X ^il.  3HWI  Rid  &rw  ^il>H 

\ ^Hil  «/h?U  31^22  ^u**h 
t cfttfoi  *IM 

\ PiQrIh  $te  ian^Ht  *u>h 

\ *H.  PiH^loV  *U>H 

1 <1$*?  *UM 

\ *Hl  5d^£>  ?l^25 
\ =*Hl.  ^did  sPi?te22  •HIM 
\ $1.11  Km 

x ani  *^?U  *udi  Km 
x %&<&  *tU<£ii  ^nn 
"1  ani.  O^RiRt  Pll*£2  *U>H 
\ *US22  8&(l*HK  *IRH53 


53  Arab  Breadth,  and  length,  A street  stilt  exists  in  the  Navsari 

Mota  Falia  which  is  called  >l}«tt=UvJ,  and  *i?l«llS*l,  is  a surname  there,  which  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  >^i,  young  lemon  trees,  by  growing  which  and  their 
fruit,  these  people  are  said  tc  have  made  a living,  cf.  >PRl  a small  unripe 

mango.  But  *UWW  may  possibly  be  'H^'US  as  means  “one  who  makes 

and  sells  wristlets’.  Belsare  quotes, 

^IdSKl  m B3dl:»tt  <*W-U 
ii< i ot-|  W*R 

f/*rSiS  wer<?  u}  the  old  days  famous  workers  in  wood  and  ivory,  of  which 
the  Chudas  of  Hindu  women  were  then  and  are  still  made,  and  the  nickname 
of  the  Kadmis  (Chudigar)  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  earliest 
followers  of  that  sect  made  a living  by  this  trade.  “They  (the  Parsis)  work 
well,  says  Hamilton,  “in  ivorv  and  agate,  and  are  excellent  cabinet  makers." 
A New  Account  of  the  E ist*  Indies.  I.  i6i, 

££  Arab.  Qat'a , apiece. 

from  saying,  statement 

I'A^ct  : Dispute;  why  and  how  ; Arab,  Kaifiyat,  from  Kaifa — how. 
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In  the  [Vikram]  Samvatyear  1697,  Roz  (day)  Mihr,  Mali  (month) 
Tir,  here  in  Nagmandal  (Navsari)  when  the  Padshah  Shri 
Shahjehan  was  reigning  triumphantly  and  the  executive  authority 
( Amat)  was  in  the  hands  of  * * Nawab  Shri  Majulmaluk,54  and  the 

Shiqdar  was  Mehta  Shri  Vanarasidas  and  with  the  consent  or 
cognizance  of  a body  of  five  persons  of  good  family  ( or  scribes). 

To  A[dhyaru]  Mahrnosh  Kaikobad  from  Vu[hra]  Shapur  Jamsed 
and  Vu[hra-Dhanji  Jamsed  and  Vu[hra)  Nadhla  Jamsed,  three  bro- 
thers, who  have  jointly  and  unanimously  given  this  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. To  wit,  we  were  at  variance  about  the  land  belonging  to  our 
ancestors,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  A[dhyaru]  Mahrnosh  Kaiko- 
bad. A[dhyaru]  Mehrji  Chandna  and  A[dhyaru]  Nusherwan  Jamshed 
and  A[dhyaru)  Hormaj  Asfi  and  A[dhyaru]  Nauroz  Hamjiar,  these 
four,  have  decided  after  consulting  together  (lit.  sitting  together),  that 
25  Changiz — Khani  Chhapris  should  be  paid  [by  Mahrnosh  Kaiko- 
bad to  us].  The  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  : the  length  is  io9 
ten  gaz,  the  breadth  is  22,  twenty-two  gaz.  The  details  concerning  this 
piece  of  land  are  as  under.  Part  I,  which  belonged  to  Vu[hra]  Pahlan 
Asa  was  given  in  gift  [by  him]  to  A[dhyaru]  Mahrnosh  Kaikobad; 
Part  II,  which  w^as  Vu[hra]  Mahiar’s  and  Vu[hra]  Mobad’s  ; Part  1 1 1^ 
which  was  Jamshed  Padam's  and  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  my  father’s 
grandmother.  To  all  these,  we  had  laid  claim  and  these  four  persons 
settled  the  dispute.  Hereafter,  we  have  no  claim  against  A[dhyaru] 
Mehernosh  Kaikobad.  None  of  the  three  brothers  has  any  claim  against 
him.  We  have  taken  25  twenty-five  Chhapris  in  cash  and  in  lieu  of 
that  [sum  of  ] money,  have  sold  10  ten  gaz  of  land  for  as  long  as  the 
moon  endures.  The  four  boundaries  of  this  piece  of  land  are  as  under. 
On  the  East  Marur  Wad,  on  the  West  [the  property  of  ] A[dhyaru] 
Mahrnosh  Kaikobad;  on  the  North,  the  public  thoroughfare;  on 
the  South,  the  piece  [ of  land  ] once  belonging  to  the  Butcher 


54  This  Muizz-ul-Mulk  was  first  appointed  Mulasaddi  or  Civil  Governor  of  Surat  in 
1048  A.  H.  ( 1638-9  A.C.  ) Mir*t-i- Ahmadi , Bombay  Lithograph.  A H.  1307. 
Part  I.  223.  He  was  made  Diwan  of  Gujarat  in  1053  A.  11.  ( Ibid.  231-32  ),  snd 
was  again  appointed  Mutasaddi  of  Surat  as  well  as  of  Cambay  in  1057  A.  II.  (1647 
A.  C.).  Ibid.  2 35. 
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(Qasat)  bought  by  A[dhyaru]  Mahrnosh  Kaikobad  from  the  widow  of 
A[dhyaru]  Padam  Chandna.  This  piece  of  land,  with  all  its  four 
boundaries,  we,  three  brothers,  have  sold  to  A[dhy5ru]  Mahrnosh 
Kaikobad  for  ever,  (lit.  as  long  as  the  moon  endures.)  This  fact 
is  beyond  cavil  or  dispute.  This  agreement  (lit.  writing)  is  to  be 
observed. 


Here  the  signatories. 
Vu[hra  Sapur  Jamsed. 
Vu[hra]  Dhanji  Jamsed. 
Nandhla. 


Twenty-five  Mamudis 55 
have  come  to  hand.  We  have 
no  claim  whatever  against 
A[dhyaru]  Mahrnosh  Kaikobad. 


Here  the  Witnesses 

A[dhyaru]  Ardvan  Suhrab,  witness. 
A[dhyaru]  Hormaj  son  of  Asa. 
A[dhyaru]  Jamsed  Ranji,  witness. 
Hosang  Narsang,  witness. 

Bihram  She[th]  Kayya,  witness. 
A[dhyaru]  Nivroj  Hamjiar,  witness. 
Vikji  Jamshed,  witness. 

A[dhyara]  Ranji  Meherji,  witness. 
A[dhyaru]  Nusarvan  Zamsedji, 
witness. 

She[th]  Nahnji  Kayyd,  witness. 
A[dhyaru]  Khursed  Chandna. 
witness. 

Meherji  Chandna,  witness. 

A[dhyaru]  Kersas  Meherji,  witness  ss* 
Chandji  Shahiriar,  witness. 


We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  documents.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  dated  i6oS  V.  S.  (1552  A.  C.)  and  is  really  the  sequel 
of  the  agreement  of  1599  V.  S.,  0543  A.  C.)  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Parsi  Prakdsk  ( p.  8).  It  appears  that  the  old  understanding 
as  to  the  division  of  the  “Panthaks  ” continued  to  be  maintained 
intact  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  Sanjana  priests  in  Navsarl. 
According  to  the  traditional  covenant  ( of  which  the  first  authentic 
mention  is  found  in  the  document  of  1599  V.  S.  1543  A.  G),  the 


55  This  clearly  shows  that  Chkapris  and  M^kmnJis  are  identical. 
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Bhagarias  were  entitled  to  perform  all  religious  ceremonies  in  the 
district  between  the  River  Par  near  Bulsar,  and  the  River  of  Variav 
near  Surat,  while  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Sanjanas  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Zoroastrians  who  were  settled  between 
the  river  Dantora  near  Dahnu  and  that  same  river  Par  near  Bulsar.5® 
The  town  of  Damaun  was  consequently  included  in  the  Sanjanl 
jurisdiction  and  a priest  of  that  family  named  Nagoj  Dhayyan  had 
been  sent  in  V.  S.  1599  as  their  vicar  or  deputy  on  condition  of 
remitting  to  the  General  Fund,  a Tanki  and  a half  for  every  marriage 
performed  by  him.  This  man  appears  to  have  “ given  up  the 
benefice  ” and  resigned  his  charge  of  his  own  freewill,  after  some 
years.  The  present  document  informs  us  that  another  priest,  named 
Jal  Kamdin57  was  consequently  sent  to  Damaun,  on  condition  of 
paying  12  Fadiyas  for  every  marriage  ceremony  performed  by 
him  in  Damaun  as  well  as  Sanjfri  itself.  Here  again,  we  find 
those  Fadiyas  mentioned  which  we  have  encountered  in  the  Persian 
documents  of  923  A.  H.  (1527  A.  C.)  and  952  A.  H.  1545  A.  C 
and  in  the  Mirat-i-S&k%nd<iri.  It  further  appears  from  this  paper 
that  Tarapore  and  even  Manori58  had  a Parsi  population  at  this 
time  and  that  they  also  were  included  in  the  Sanjana  Panth'ik . 

am  myw  <§ifl  »hish1  vil  »tVnCt 

*m  (WrmfH  y.vu  £>  siy  m'^mQ.  cnpHUfe 

rn'^ci  c snsfict  r-in  Xi°  cl 

Slv  \ cli-ti  5tAii  u)  { %'.li  (?)  annj  «l5l.  4-tt 


56  Pxrsi  Praklshy  18*19,  note,  quoting  Dastur  Erachji  Sohrabji  Meherji  Rank’s  Rihbar-i 

Din  ■ i - Zarthoshtiy  p.  229. 

57  The  name  of  Jal  Kamdin  occurs  in  the  Revayet  of  Kius  Kamdin.  ( A.Y.  9224 

A.  C.  1552.  My  Revayet  Ms.  folio.  212  b.  A copy  of  a Pazand  Gujar'ti  MainyH 
Khirad  transcribed  by  him  at  Damaun  in  1610  V.  S.  ( 1554  A.  C.  ) is  still  extant, 
and  its  corrupt  Sanscrit  Colophon  may  be  seen  in  Tehmuras’s  edition  <csT 
that  work  or  in  Shahriarji's  Neriosengh’s  Sanscrit  Writings.  Part  III.  48-19. 

5S  Manori  is  a village  in  Salsette,  Thana  district,  five  miles  west  of  Borivli  station, 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  Thana,  XIV,  229. 
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<tt.  <W-u  cu.  ^iiH3  **iSi  y.£\  <v  yiR  ^ 5hi[h  %’«iW«C 

am.  25S  6S  clf<OT<  CHpl  ell.  M^lRni  W-U  ell.  ell.  SHlkViH  \et 
ant  ekil  %llft  rt^i  ifr-Hl  W)  \ ll  ell.  H.  1 <11  shiCm  M'Sii 

■HiRe-tl  »hi.  si'ri  c-flSi  253,  miR  m<Sl.59 

Whereas,  A[dhyaru]  Nagoj  Dhayyan  has  come  away  from 
Daman  of  his  own  free  will,  the  Anjuman  has  sent  to  Daman,  for  the 
performance  of  Ceremonies,  A[dhyaru]  Jal  Kamdin  [who  has 
declared],  “I  will  act  according  to  what  is  written  in  this  bond.” 

Whatever  was  settled  on  Roz  (day)  Spendarmad,  Mali  (month) 
Amerdad,  Vikram  Samvat  year  1608,  Eighth,  he  shall  continue  to  pay* 
For  every  Vehva  (marriage  with  a virgin)  and  for  every  Ghagharnd 
(marriage  between  a widower  and  a widow),  he  shall  pay  12,  twelve 
Fadiyas  Sadkan  (?).  He  shall  pay  for  all  the  Vehvas  and  G hagharnas 
celebrated  in  Sanjan  and  Daman.  Whosoever  perlorms  the  ceremony 
shall  pay  the  same.  Afdhyaru]  Jiva  of  the  Sanjana  [family]  shall 
perform  all  the  ceremonies  upto  the  boundaries  of  Tarapore,  while 
the  Vehvas,  G hagharnas  and  Afringans  of  Manori  shall  be  celebrated 
by  A[dhyaru]  Rana,  for  which  also  he  shall  pay  12  Fadiyas  for  every 
Vehva  and  Ghagharnd.  The  fee  for  muttering  the  Baj  in  Manori 
shall  be  taken  by  A[dhyaru]  Jiva.  Jiva  shall  perform  the  ceremony. 
So  it  is  settled  ( Sahih ). 

An  agreement  made  by  the  Anjuman  of  Navsari  in  1655  V.  S. 
(1599  A.  C.)  next  demands  our  notice.  It  would  appear  that  the 
officiating  priests  were  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  taking  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  Damns , Polis , eggs  and  other  things 
which  had  been  brought  for  consecration  to  the  Agidri.  A meeting 


51)  Wlgi’  WWl,  cf  "uteRHlt  *UWl,  Signal-  i.  e , 0U5i=tt.  Many  of  the  Farsi 

prayers  appear,  in  ancient  times,  to  have  been  chanted  in  a certain  way,  of 
which  the  knowledge  is  lost.  Some  of  the  oldest  pieces  are  demonstrably 
metrical.  He  ce,  ^13*11 -means  * performing  religious  ceremonies, 

like  those  relating  to  marriage  and  the  recitation  of  the  Gar  has  after  death* 
settled,  fixed,  cf  agreement,  contract.  is 

u ed  even  now  among  I ’arsis  for  marriages  between  widows  and  widowers. 

V-'dq,  The  remarriage  of  a widow,  Sans  'd^-a  husband;  (Pelsare). 
i^  a woman  without  a or  husband;  cf  Apte,  Sanscrit  Dic- 
tionary, who  quotes  the  definition 
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of  the  Anjuman  (in  which  the  Behdins  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
included)  was  consequently  held  and  it  was  decided  that  whosoever 
took  more  than  a certain  minimum,  should  be  liable  to  punishment 
A clause  is  also  added  to  the  effect  that  all  business  relating  to  the 
Agian  should  be  done  under  the  direction  of  Hirji  Meherji,  and 
in  the  latter’s  absence,  “of  the  other  son”  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana 
We  know  that  Meherji  Rana  who  had  been  recognized  as  Dastur 
in  1579  and  1580  A.  C.  left  three  sons,  Kaikobad,  Hirji  and  Behram 
and  that  Kaikobad  was  his  acknowledged  successor.  How  then 
are  we  to  account  for  this  arrangement  ? The  explanation  is 
that  Dastur  Kaikobad  was  a person  who  had  more  than  one  iron 
in  the  fire  and  was  probably  at  Lahore  or  Agra  at  this  time,  about 
some  business  relating  to  his  Jagir.  It  wos  evidently  necessary  to 
make  some  provisional  arrangement  during  his  absence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made  shows  that  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
family  of  Meherji  Rana  was  already  so  firmly  established  that  there 
no  thought  of  choosing  the  absent  Dastur’s  locumtenens  except  from 
among  his  brothers. 

The  document  is  further  interesting  for  the  reason  that  the 
famous  Dastur  Hoshang  Asa-the  guide  and  preceptor  or  the  author  of 
the  Qisseh-i-Sanjah , — has  attached  to  it  his  signature  and  added  the 
words — “Settled  in  our  presence,”  words  which  testify  to  his  eminent 
position  as  well  as  to  his  having  subscribed  to  the  tem  orary 
arrangement  of  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sanjana  section,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader. 

shV>m  c-u.  swn  s^r  sh&j'  £1  % 

wfi  uvuh  «uw  =himi  'id  mLmr  'Uciiii  ^ m) 

MR  <11  Mieft  M)  MR  ii'd  ClHl  3=f.)  <MMUl  iV=t  3.)  <H  Ctl  Ptji  ?.)  Pt 
5hA  C-fpH  »l*fl  «(Uh  cl  UU'W 

MlpH  !R«Rct  iivJ  <5Cll^  «Up  <t4l  MR  ?3i?i  a>up 

-•Hpl  M'pRU'HiPl  =MR«{1  It  '“ORd  cl  r-RiSl  Mini  Vh) 

■JRlicWi  <-{l=H  *H  ^15/  I^SlS  «l'Mct  1AMH 

MVH.  y’H^KS'  iW  ii’H  cl  %fl  Pt6J5  MlteHi  <H|. 
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SlHH?.  4R  iR  ®3Sll  41H52  &3VH  <h4\  | Si  3 WM  tHilPl 

jfel4l.  <l<rC  13H$lS  >«6  S=H  %'o  iAMH 
1 »HlHll  HIM  5H4>ll  &<*1H  % CHI  3HU<H  aHWt't 


•hhG® 


1 cu  'hihs  hu*hh  him 
1 3JU  <v«‘ai  Vl<$|S3  HIM 
\ hiM^hp,  auy%  » 

\ jil  HIM 


1 5)i  <£to  h(Ihs>. 

1 91.  =Hkl 

*1  chi  SfeVm  *%«t 


1 CHI  MC/H  r-Tl'H. 

t CMct'H  3H.  HHMICH  s'mClH  HIM 
1 dlo  alkali  Htl'lH  HIM 
V 4 11  =hUi  M 4in€lH  Hhmich  HUpH 
1 MHfl’cM  JMl 
i *Ht.  ygfot  nGkin 
1 Hl4l*HlH  tllH^l 
\ SHUH  Hii^i 

To  the  Anjuman  Shri  of  Navsari.  From  all  the  assembled  priests, 
who  have  agreed  at  a sitting  [to  the  following].  Whosoever  allots  the 
shares  of  the  Bhagar  shall,  after  giving  his  due  to  the  holder  of  the  Bajy 
take,  as  his  fixed  share  only  5,  five,  breads  5,  five polis , 32,  thirty  two 
Damns , and  2,  two  plantains  ( Karole  ?).  Thus  much  only  shall  he 
take  and  whosoever  takes  more  shall  be  [punishable  as]  an  offender  by 
the  Anjuman.  No  one  shall  take  away  anything  from  the  Frasast  61 

60  Arab.  MtCayyan , fixed,  settled  allowance 

*$18,  perhaps  from  the  Sanscrit  plantain  ? Or  perhaps  fruit  (?) 

Ml»Cl — i--e.  Mtfl,  Sans.^1^,  after. 

tecl  Arab.  Mushaqqat , Trouble,  labour.  Of  these  two  documents,  m.,  those 
of  V.  S.  1608  and  V.  S.  1655,  I possess,  not  the  originals,  but  old  copies  only. 

61  “A  Frasast  is  a sacred  cake  marked  on  the  upper  side  with  nine  superficial  cuts  (in  three 

rows  of  three  each)  made  with  a finger-nail  while  repeating  the  words  Humaty  Hiikkt 
Huvarshty  ‘well-thought,  well-spoken,  well-done’,  thrice,  one  word  to  each  of  the 
nine  cuts.  It  is  placed  before  the  consecrating  priest,  but  to  his  right,  while  the 
ordinary  sacred  cakes  are  to  his  left  (See  Haug’s  Essays,  pp.  396, 407,  408)”.  West, 
S.  B.  E.  XXIV,  352  note  2. 
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after  the  Baj  is  muttered.  When  the  Damns  for  the  Chashni  arrive 
and  the  general  Chashni  ceremony  has  been  gone  through,  he  (the  per- 
former of  that  ceremony),  should  take,  besides  his  [customary]  share 
of  the  Chashni , only  1 5 things  (. Laruns ) for  his  labour,  but  he  shall 
take  nothing  more.  Roz  (day)  Khurshed,  Mah’(month),  Dai[Vikram] 
Samvat  year  (1655) 

Secondly,  if  there  is  any  business  relating  to  the  Agiarv , it  must 
be  done  after  asking  [for  orders]  from  Dastur  Shri  Meherji  Waccha’s 
son  Ervad  Hirji.  If  E[rvad]  Hirjee  is  not  present,  the  other  brother 
should  be  asked  [for  orders]  before  it  is  done. 


Roz  (day)  Khurshed,  Mah 
1655. 

Hoshang  Asha,  Witness.62 
Setteled  in  our  presence. 

E[rvad]  Hirji  Meherji. 

Written  by  me  Chanda  Pahlan. 
Written  by  me  Bahram  Faredun. 
Written  by  me,  Padam  Rustam. 
Written  by  me,  Afdhyaru] 
Dharpal  Kamdin,  witness. 
Written  by  me,  Chandna  Sapur, 
Witness. 

Written  by  me,  Chanda 
A[dhyaru]  Kamdin  Dhanpal, 
witness. 


(month)  Dai  [Vikram]  Samvat  year 


Written  by  me  Nuserwan  Asdin 
witness. 

Written  by  me,  Movad  Sayer 
witness. 

A[dhyaru]  Jaishang  Ranji,  witness. 
ShahriySr  Chayyan,  witness. 

Kuka  Manek,  witness. 


62  The  leading  Signatory  of  this  agreement  is  Dastur  Hoshang  Asa,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Khurshed  Kamdin  Sanjana  of  the  Qissak-i-Sanjan  whose  preeminent  position 
in  the  community  after  the  death  of  Meherji  Rana  in  1591  A.  C.  ( Parsi  Prakash , 9 ) 
I have  pointed  out  ante  (pp.  85-87).  It  has  been  seen  that  he  was  one  of  the  four 
notables  to  whom  the  letter  brought  by  P'aridun  Marzban  from  Persia  was  addressed. 
He  takes  the  place  of  honour  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  Revayet  of  Kaus  Mahya  , 
(970  A.Y.  1601  A.C.  ),  evidently  in  consideration  of  ihis  great  age.  ancient  lineage 
and  learning.  Parsi  Prakash  839;  My  Revayet  Ms.  folio  I ; M.  R.  Unwilla’s. 
Lithograph  II.  451. 
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Peshitan  Jiva. 

A[dhy&ru]  Khurshed  BahirSm. 

Sahiyar  Hoshang. 

Adar  Ranan63. 

A letter  addressed  by  the  priestsof  Surat  in  V.S.  1706  (1650  A. C.) 
to  Dastur  Mahrnush  Kaikobad  is  the  next  writing  that  arrests 
our  attention.  The  exceedingly  respectful  tone  of  the  epistle  and  the 
high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  their  correspondent,  show  that  Navsari 
was,  at  that  time,  regarded  by  Parsis  in  every  part  of  India  as  the 
religious  Capital  of  Indian  Zoroastrianism,  and  that  its  Dastur  was 
acknowledged,  even  by  the  chief  priests  of  other  Panthaks,  to  possess 
an  authority  and  prestige  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  local  leader 
of  any  other  congregation.  This  was  probably  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  fame  and  reputation  acquired  by  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  but 
the  location  in  that  town  of  the  only  Atash-Bahram  then  existing  in 
India  had,  we  may  be  sure,  not  a little  to  do  with  it  also.  At  any  rate 
it  is  certain  that  devout  Zoroastrians  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
accustomed  to  visit  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  offerings 
before  the  Iranshah.  It  happened  that  a famous  Parsi  of  those  times- 
Hirji  Waccha  Mody  or  Gandhi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 


63  The  names  of  Padam  Rustam,  Dharpal  Kamdin,  Chandna  Kamdin  Dhanpal,  Nusher- 
wan  Asdin  and  Movad  Sayer  occur  in  both  the  documents  of  1579  and  1580  A.  C. 
about  giving  the  Dasturship  to  Meherji  Rana,  Mody.  Op.  Cit.  147-151. 

Thosejjof  Bahrain  Faridun  ( died  1622,  Parsi  Prakash , p.  n ),  Peshotan  Jiva,  and 
Adar  Rana  occur  in  that  of  A.  C.  1 580  only. 

Naushirwan  Asdin  was  the  son  of  the  learned  and  laborious  scribe  Asdin  Kaka,  and 
must  have  lived  to  a great  age,  as  his  name  occurs  not  only  in  the  two  papers  of 
1579  and  1580  A.C.,  but  in  the  Revayet-e-Kaus  Mahyar  ot  970  A.Y.  ( 1601  A.C.  ), 
and  of  Bahman  Aspandyar  995  A.Y.  ( 1626-7  AC.)  Parsi  Prakash.  839,  II,  13  and 
M.  R.  Unwalla’s  Lithograph  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayet,  II.  451,  149* 

He  has  witnessed,  besides,  a saledeed  of  1667  V.  S.  (1611  A.C.)  which  will  be  found 
further  on  in  this  paper. 


first  Tower  of  Silence  erected  in  Bombay  Town  and  Island84,  went  to 
Navsari  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  several  priests  from  the 
city  of  his  birth-Surat.  While  there,  he  was  given  to  understand  by 
the  Sanjana  brotherhood  that  within  the  precincts  of  their  Atash- 
Bahram,  no  other  priests  were  entitled  to  receive  any  Ashodad  or 
gifts  whatever,  from  the  laity.  Hirji  Waccha  acted  accordingly,  and 
the  Surat  priests  got  nothing.  They  were,  however,  determined  to 
establish  their  rights,  and  after  returning  to  their  homes,  they  waited 
in  a body  upon  Hirji  and  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  Sanjanas’ 
sole  right  to  Ashodad  was  restricted  by  custom,  to  the  two  months 
of  Ardibehesht  and  Adar,  and  that  as  the  visit  in  question  had  not 
taken  place  in  either  of  those  months,  they  were  entitled  to  receive 
the  customary  gift  of  2\  Faddmhs  per  head.  This  sum  was  cheerfully 
given  by  the  devout  layman  to  every  one  of  them,  and  twenty  Dokdas 
were  given  in  addition,  for  the  High-priest  of  Novsari  himself,  which 
were  forwarded  to  him  with  this  letter  and  many  apologies.  In  this 
lengthy  epistle,  we  have  an  ancient  example  of  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  Athornans  have  always  fought  even  for  the  most  trifling 
and  insignificant  of  their  perquisites  and  privileges.  The  paltry 
sums  given  as  Ashodad  to  all  parties-2^  Faddiahs  and  20  Dokdas- are 
further  instructive  as  illustrating  the  comparative  poverty  of  both 
priests  and  laymen. 

UVU  *T-lCl  HI  MHHHlCt  cl^llcTH  MV'H  3^1  MS^HImM 

‘■H'Ch  wCIMhHI  Siis/ClH  (?)  mis  CM  vTmmHI  mVpusI 
swst  dM'm  CM'hm  3*hm  HI  >9  iiviiyjj  yw-tiHl  ss- 

MIS  CdCd  iWHl  SiMU’iCly  (?)  Ml  H>iycl  ^CMI  M 

MMl  "US  MMCH  HI. I Mi  ri°l  HI  M 41*25  Hltel! 

MlcWHl  S*Ht  MlHMl  Sell  y’oU^M  i(|<3  3 M-l 

CHPlc}  ci  dldM*  Hi$Cld  M"Hl  3 CS  d4l  MIH<3  4l<3  5 *i*d  <MWd 
MlM*i'  cl  Hid  M*  M^l  3.0  HI  M 41*25  r-U'-sM  M*  MM  M-l  -H'Hct  3(lMl 
M'/l  301  HI  "4  41*25  Mid*Hl*ut  Mvf  Moi  HilCM  HUm  3^3 


64  Par  si  Prakdsh , 17  and  note. 
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ctiajMl  4<l<3  I&S  'HW  cWl  Ml&l  »Hl£*  ^HPl  <HPte 

ci  <HR  Mfcfl  aHMWl  Siidl  -Ul  »H<A  <H®  SHlWl  CfHRl  £liil  <1% 

3o  § cl  Ct®3  ^Ctl  <H'»H'M  >ili  ii‘H4t<* 

er>H$i  =ti>ict  Wh  >u&  aiA  \\*  »£tai. 

<H!°  ?WS  =*Hl  £M  aHRll^'  M41  H-’vSi  "it?  VI 

C-ilo  yen,  am,  SHtf  anW'ClaHl^’  '’Ml  vf^evy  "tie,  MWQ  il'spi 

%W«cM  mm  V4. 

sue  •mq-'Hli  b\W %tt  =Hl  WlcW  Mafletd  aHl’i.fl't  Mdlfel 

iftam  m dW'M.65 

65  Wd  etc.  i.e.  *fl  HcRRl  *MHlct  SddbR 

MwRP-M.  A term  of  address  in  letters.  Worshipful.  ( Belsare);  M^WR,  >ll«i  aMIMMht 

r r fy 

5ilo?t.  {Narina  Kosh.)  a>H^airfla^(rt}  Sans.  3^,  to  worship  : BT^TPI  adorable, 
worshipful.  But  it  may  just  possibly  be  the  Persian  word  Arzaniyan , aJRGrt^LtH, 
which  is  used  in  the  Gujarati  Sidvax  Ndmeh  of  Rustam  Peshotan,  and  is  said  in 
the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  Ervad  Tehmuras’s  Edition,  to  mean  $U$l>  worthy 

people. 

Mdl&  : 1*3.1  message.  Hdl|  <HU,  May  the  Lord’s  Protection 

be  [over  you].  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  correct  reading 
is  but  the  emendation  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

In  the  Petitions  addressed  by  the  Sanjana  priests  to  Gangaji  Bava  ( Gaikwad  ), 
we  read  l 3t’«U3jl  RVH  *R  qUrfl  S.  Six  of  the 

other  signatories  use  the  expression,  id  3R  3R  along  with  their 

own  names.  Khergdm  ni  Agidrind  Kaseno  Report , pp.  109- ill.  In  a letter  written  by 
the  Anjuman  of  Navsari  to  the  Behdins  of  Div  in  V.S.  179 7,  we  have  the  phrase  £«i 
It  is  obvious  that  $ of  <HU  would  be  nonsense  in  Persian. 

i.e.  $IH  ilri — Voice,  mouthpiece.  Sans.  which  also  means  herdsman. 

( Monier  Williams.  ) means  perhaps  4^11^3?  \ . ) 

2R*RH  Belsare  derives  this  Parsi  word  from  the  Sanscrit,  ^fcRH,  being  composed, 
or  written,  from  H-n  to  write,  and  says  it  means,  “ deceased,  dead.”  The  meaning 
is  correct,  the  etymology  erroneous.  The  word  is  really  derived  from  the  Pahlavi 
Garodman , lit.  the  abode  of  song,  which  is  the  highest  heaven,  the  dwelling  of 
Auharmazd.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts.  S.  B.  E.  V.  294  n. 
tM  <<\  etc. — T^«T  T^T  SRTO  StTFT  JNrt:  T&fo  5f\%.  *Rrt,— *Rd  with, 
together  with. 

i.e.  3l,  personal,  peculiar  to  oneself.  Ml®l  [ Humble  as  ] the  dusfc 

of  your  feet;  Persian,  Khak-i-Pai  ; 
iitl  Pers.  Kafsh — shoe,  Bardary  bearer. 
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May  it  be  well  ! To  the  worthy  of  respect  and  adoration,  most 
excellent,  exceedingly  worshipful  and  adorable  ( or  worthy  ) leader  of 
the  Mazdyasnans,  Voice  (Shepherd  ?)  of  the  Religion  (?)  and  pure 
faith  of  Yazdan,  (?) — beneficent,  master  of  more  than  five  accomplish- 
ments, renowned,  religious,  honoured  by  kings  and  adored,  Dastur 
Shri  7 Mahrnoshji  son  of  Kaikobadji,  (who  is  in  Heaven) — of  the 
town  {lit.  place)  of  Navsari,  may  whose  glory  increase  day  after  day. 
We  had  accompanied  Vu  [hra]  Shri  5 Hirji  Waccha  to  Navsari,  during 
his  visit  to  the  Firetemple.  The  Sanjanas  told  him  that  the 
Afdhyarus]  of  Surat  had  nothing  to  do  therewith  (i.e.,  were  not  entitled 
to  receive  any  Ashodad  in  a Panthak  other  than  their  own).  Relying 
on  that,  the  Behdin  [Hirji  Waccha]  did  not  give  us  our  due  and  said 
that  he  would  do  so  after  making  inquiries  at  Surat.  Consequently, 
we  went  to  the  house  of  Vu  [hra]  Shri  5 Hirji  Waccha  accompanied 
by  all  Afdhyarus  of  the  town.]  Then  Vu[hra]  Shri  5 Hirji  Waccha 
was  convinced  and  he  asked  other  Behdins,  who  also  told  him  that 
their  (z\e.y  the  Sanjanas’)  sole  right  [to  Ashodad]  was  restricted  to 
the  months  of  Ardibehesht  and  Jdar.  Then  he  gave  [Ashodad]  to 
all  at  the  rate  of  2\  Faddiahs  per  head.  Your  [Ashodad  of]  20  Dok - 
ddhs  is  sent  herewith,  which  please  acknowledge.  Excuse  any 
discourtesy  [of  which  we  may  have  been  unconsciously  guilty].  And 
write  whenever  there  is  any  occasion  for  our  services.  [Vikram] 
Samvat  year  1706,  Roz  (day)  Aniran,  Mah  (month)  Jdar. 

Written  by  me,  the  Servant,  A[dhyaru]  Kuka  Asa  who  sends  his 
Pandh-i - Yazdan  bad  (“God’s  blessing  with  you,”)  on  his  bended  knees. 

Written  by  me,  A[dhyaru]  Acche66  “ Aspandiar  who  sends 
his  Pandh-i-  Yazdan  bad,  (God's  blessing  with  you,”)  on  his  bended 
knees.  Give  my  respects  and  compliments  to  all  the  priests 
assembled. 

66  This  strange  name  is  probably  from  the  Hindustani  Accha , ‘good.’  A Shaikh  Acche 
is  mentioned  in  the  Tuzuk-i-Jehanqiri  as  having  been  killed  under 
Shuja’at  Khan  in  Bengal.  Rogers  and  Beveridge.  Trans.  I.  209.  Blochmann, 
Ain-i-Akbari,  Tr.I.  521  note.  The  name  of  the  Nawab  of  Surat  in  1759  A.  C.  was 
Miyan  Acchan.  Narbadashanker  Lalshanker — Narmagadya , 225-6. 
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Written  by  me,  [the  humble  as]  the  dust  of  your  feet,  the  bearer  of 
your  shoes,  A[dhyaru]  Rastam  Peshotan  who  sends  a hundred  thou- 
sand Greetings  and  Panah-i-Yazdan  bad  (“God’s  blessings”)  to  you.87 

The  latest  of  this  group  of  papers  is  dated  1797  V.  S.  (1740  A.  C.), 
and  is  a letter  addressed  by  the  Anjuman  of  Navsari  to  the  Behdins 
or  laymen  of  the  island  of  Div,  which  appears,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  to  nave  been  always  included  in  the  Panthak  of  Navsari.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  relations  between  the  Sanjanas  and 
Bhagarias  were  about  this  time  exceedingly  strained,  and  the  history  of 
the  quarrel  and  the  removal  of  the  Iranshah  from  Navsari  to  Bulsar  and 
ultimately  to  Udwara  is  told  at  length  in  the  Parsi  Prakask.  It 
appears  that  a Sanjana  priest  had,  some  time  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  found  his  way  to  that  distant  island.  Upon  this,  the  Bhagarias 
sent  there  a priest  of  the  family  of  Daji  and  followed  it  up  with  a strong 
letter  of  recommendation  urging  them  to  utterly  discard  and  disown 
the  Sanjana  and  employ  the  Bhagaria  only.  The  letter  contains  the 
autograph  signatures  of  several  eminent  Parsis  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Dastur  Jamasp  Asa,  Desai  Khurshedji  Tehmulji,  Desai 
Manekji  Jivanji  (Polia)  and  of  several  others. — 

il'd  didi'-H  €M?.1><1  ?wct  *Htl€M  sfl  €1=1  Hl.%ft  V 

?i-l  <1*U  HU  M '•Hl'iliSi'  41  H'Hl  Hll  «tl  M Vl>ti  Hl’l 

4.1  CRI  Hll  '4\  H &*l  Hl,JU£3  H'Hl  HU  «fl  M.  S4H125  ?it 

€M  €1-1  |Stct  S2=HlSct  411  %fl  j}«u€Vti  *fl  3>t  <»£M  Hfl 

vt  huh =4.  ovct  5ui'si  asrt-fl  iiilW-tM  'H5.'v€y(l  3.  cthuQ 

67  This  was  probably  Ervad  Rustam  Peshotan — the  first  Parsi  poet  of  any  note,  and  the 
author  of  the  Guarati  Sitivax  Nwieh  in  verse,  which  has  been  published  by  Ervad 
Tehmuras . Anklesaria,  and  of  a Zartosht  N&meh  which  is  still  in  Manuscript, 
but  which  commences  with  a long  eulogy  of  this  very  Mody  Hirji  Waccha.  Parsi 
Prakask  17  and  note.  The  name  of  Rustam  Peshotan  occurs  in  the  Revayets 
of  1037  A.  Y.  1 1668  A.C.)  and  of  1039  A.  Y.  (1670  A.  C),  and  also  in  a letter  of 
remonstrance  addressed  in  1053  A Y.  (1683  A.  C).  by  the  Anuman  of  Surat  to 
the  Sanana.  priests  of  Navsari  about  the  pretensions  the  latter  had  then  advanced 
to  performing  Ba.j  Damn  in  Navsari,  contrary  to  the  established  usage.  Parsi 
Prakask.  16  and  844 — 5. 
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ff/HlRclMi  SRI**  M>5li  £141  HRl  RWl  «i<fl  ct  mVucI  MR^M.  Wl. 
RMl3  3MR53  3JI  M&MMS3M  RMl  R*«Jj£l  «(l  flM  SllSMlS  clilSi  =Hl<^ 
R^l  «RM  SR  Sl«V  3(1  £^M&M*t  6MSl%  MRl  SMHRl  S M S'  3iRlM 
y’tR  m<?mi  wm'i  mmSm  i?  r^mm^  c>s  » M ricv  r>IrI 
MRll<3  « MRcl  cl>il  cRR  R'^HM  MlcH^l  1HW«^  «IM  S}  RHl|  MR 
Midi-}'  SRSW  HM'-n-l  MR  SR-KM.  2H  Mlct-fl  RMl#  <tl*li  § R’Hl  R'«*IMM 
*RM  M«{1  >ilSMlRl$  "ill  R^lRl^  $RR  <rMMR  M'oil^jl  § clM  sifcf 

MR$}  M#  <1  MR  <*MR  SR  SMM?il  Ml  Si  RHl^'  S<Cl§l  iivf  MH?it 
Mi  Cl'M  £Ml  &l<3  ell  53R15  ^ MM}  Si  MS.  2RR  s'lM  SI'*  'HMM  M Rl* 
M^l  <v  SR  ?IRM  Ml^Rlri  SR  <7  llSi  cl  RMl|  S.RR52  M6M23  £l£?3 
Jiis.R  m ?i  yViiaii-i  <Uimr  mi  sRcti  rm  Si  RrMRi|  M^iSi  rrr 
MMSMl  SR  i!\%'  i|p-H  ci  RMIM  MI&3  M*ft.  cl  MRR  S'  RMl  MM  MR^ 
?t(3l  clMl  clMRi  %Rl  S3McUMi  SR  S>  cRl  SMig,  ci  «RM  RMl#  £^M*l 
MR  S’lM  SM^S  M <H<Sfl  S’  SR  ill  Si  ci  OTM  Cll.  Si  rHR  M MlSMlS  cl 
MR  SR  S ilSi  ci  1<rM  M MC-fl  S>  SlW  SR  SI*  llSi  ci  MRctl  <R 

M'Mcl  V9fcH  MRi  <1*  ’RIM  Mlfil  RMRls  <MMi  il  «#. 

Ml-  *M?i£  £ScR  3RclM53'{i  SIRl  MR'R 
a |RIMI  Si-  Rvcvi  Sill  £MJ5  £RMS5'il  5RI  W 
1 Rl.  SS127  M(|cJ3'Hi>cJ  ?MUvf--(i  £14,1  ^IRI  HRR.  M1H'3  cl  M# 

1 SMMlM  Si-  <RMRM  RRIS34  £Rl  MR^M 
\ £RRil  Si-  Ml'ilS  M-  MlMi5l53-il  |Rl 
1 Rl-  5sCt'M  MiSlS53  |Rl  MRR 
\ SMcR'iM  |RIMI  Mi^lS  cl^^SSMl  |Rl  MR<R 
% R-l  S3MM53  51-  MHSjMI  SR?  RIS^M  Ml£  'HR'R 
t Rl  ^l&^lRR  Ml^loVJSMl  SM  |Rl  M'R'R 
% Sj.  M&^lRR  3>aMS3'(l  £Rl  M-R«M 
\ Rl-  yMM  7=RR53-1  |Rl  MRiR  <3MM  SiRRl  MCM  Mt|l 
1 Rl-  Sl§y  iilM53-{l  clRl  MRR  <3M}  M^MIM  «l4l 

1 Rl  5353  RMM’£lRRsA  gRl  MRR 
1 Rl  M'-Rt  i-lM53-{l  |Rl  MRff4 
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\ =Hl-  ilia  VlMHl  'HW'M 

1 ant  Mii^s  -r-^iwaMi  sp-nt  hrm 

\ chi-  sfl  «->m  =h^  dfl  s^lfeVuni  |a*u  ihm  %il  mx\ 

<THW  HicHrnfd]  hoh 

To  the  ever-fortunate  and  renowned  friends  of  the  Religion, 
Behdins  of  the  Port  of  Div,  viz.,  Vo[hra]  Shri  5 Kuvarji  son  of 
Padamji  (who  is  in  Heaven),  and  Vo[hra]  Shri  5 Manekji  son  of 
Khorshedji  (who  is  in  Heaven),  and  Vo[hra]  Shri  5 Rama  Vohra  son 
of  Mehrji  (who  is  in  Heaven),  and  Vo  [hra]  Shri  5 Darabji  son  of  Libaji 
(who  is  in  Heaven)  and  Vo  [hra]  Shri  5 Kadvaji  son  of  Fakirji  (who 
is  in  Heaven),  May  whose  Good  Fortune  increase  day  after  day ! 

From  the  Anjuman  of  the  Adfryarus  of  the  Great  Daremehr  of  Shri 
Navsari,  who  send  their  message  of  greeting,  {or  praise).  To  wit,  by 
the  Grace  of  the  Lord,  things  are  here  well  and  good.  We  have  not 
for  some  time  received  any  letter  anent  your  welfare  and  peace. 
Please,  therefore,  write  one  with  care.  Secondly,  Adhyaru  Rustamji  son 
of  Bahmanji  (who  is  in  Heaven),  whom  we  have  sent  to  Div,  has  got 
all  things  (ceremonies)  performed,  by  the  Hamkars  of  this  Daremeher 
and  has  remitted  to  us,  all  those  perquisities  relating  to  Shz'dv,  Sarosk , 
and  Vehva  which  belong  by  right  to  this  Anjuman.68  Your  entire 
Anjuman,  therefore,  must  have  no  misgiving  about  getting  all  your 
religious  ceremonies  performed  by  that  Adhyaru.  We  ourselves  have 
no  doubts  ( or  are  convinced)  about  it.  He  has  been  sent  with  the  un- 
animous consent  of  us  all.  Again,  Adhyaru  Sohrab  Jamas  is  a 
Sanjana  and  is  not  entitled  to  any  thing.  Do  not  get  any  work 
(ceremony)  performed  by  him  in  any  case.  Do  not  believe  (or  act 
according  to)  any  thing  he  says.  You  are  wise,  wherefore  should  we 

68  The  Shiav  is  the  dress  consecrated  to  the  departed  soul.  Saddar,  ch.  LXXXVIL 
West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV,  350-352. 

The  ceremonial  in  honour  of  the  Angel  Sraos/ia  is  enjoined  in  the  Dina-U 
Maino-i-Khirad.  II,  115,  West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  17  and  Shayasl-la-Shttyast. 
XVII.  3.  West,  S.  B.  E.,  V.  382.  Hamkars  are  priests  of  the  same  Panthak 
who  collaborate  in  religious  ceremonies. 
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write  any  more  ? Let  us  know  (lit,  write)  if  we  on  this  side  can  do 
any  thing  for  you,  and  hereafter  entrust  every  work  (ceremony) 
relating  to  Shidv  and  Sarosh , to  Adhyaru  Sorabji  (sic)  Bahmanji 
Daji  and  do  not  place  any  faith  in  that  Sanjana.  Know  besides  that 
none  of  our  dues  for  the  ceremonies  performed  by  him  in  the  Panthak 
on  former  occasions,  have  reached  us.  Write  to  us  about  [those  cere- 
monies] so  that  we  may  demand  [our  share]  from  him.  We  have 
always  performed  in  our  Daremeher  all  those  ceremonies  for  your 
dead  and  living  relatives  which  you  gave  orders  for.  Write  if  there  is 
any  other  work  (ceremony)  [that  you  want  to  have  performed].  If 
you  have  any  occasion,  tell  the  Adhyaru  whom  we  have  sent,  and 
also  write  to  us  when  there  is  need. 

Written  in  the  year  1796,  [Vikram]  Samvat,  Roz  Rashne,  Mah 
Amardad. 

Written  by  me,  Jamshed  Dastur  Rustamji,  whose  blessings, 
please  read. 

Please  read  the  benedictions  of  the  Utterer  of  blessings,  [Ervad] 
Barjo  Dastur  Darabji. 

Please  read  the  benedictions  of  A[dhyaru]  iKukaji  Meherjibha! 
Desai. 

Please  read  the  benedictions  of  the  most  humble  Jamasp  Asaji. 

Written  by  me,  E[rvad]  Manek  the  son  of  Pahlanji  (who  is  iu 
Heaven),  whose  blessings  please  read. 

Please  read  the  benedictions  of  A[dhyaru]  Ratan  Manekji. 

The  most  humble  utterer  of  blessings,  Khurshed  Tehmurji  whose 
blessings  please  read. 

Please  read  the  benedictions  of  A[dhyaru]  Jivanji  son  of  Manekji 
who  is  in  Heaven. 

E[rvad]  Shahriar  Naoroji,  please  read  his  message  of  blessings 

A[dhyaru]  Shehriar  Rustamji,  please  read  his  blessings. 
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Please  read  the  benedictions  of  A[dhyaru]  Suhrab  Kershasji 
who  certifies  to  the  above  writing. 

Please  read  the  benedictions  of  A[dhyaru]  Kaus  Homji,  wh© 
certifies  to  the  above  writing. 

A[dhyaru]  Jiji  Aspandiarji,  please  read  his  blessings. 

Afdhyaru]  Barjo  Homji,  please  read  his  blessings. 

Adhyaru  Kaus  Dadaji,  please  read  his  message  of  blessings. 

A[dhyaru]  Manek  Navroji,  please  read  his  blessings.69 

Written  by  the  Adhyarus  assembled  of  the  Great  Daremeher , 
whose  blessings  please  read.  May  the  Creator  Ahurmazda  keep  you 
an  safety  ! 


We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  papers.  The  earliest  is  dated 
V.  S.  1600  (1544  A.  C.).  A dispute  very  similar  to  the  one  between 
Rana  Jaisang  and  Nagoj  Rustam  which  was  settled  by  the  agree- 
ment of  1595  V.  S.  (1539  A.  C.)  appears  to  have  arisen  between  two 
other  neighbours,  Vohra  Chanda  Sahiyar  and  Adhyarus  Mihirvan 
Padam  and  Mahir  Padam.  It  Seems  to  have  been  settled  by  both 
parties  agreeing  to  the  erection  of  a wall  or  partition  in  the  manner 
determined  by  Vohra  Chanda,  of  which  the  cost  was  to  be  borne  in 
equal  proportions  by  both.  The  document  contains  the  signature 
! of  at  least  three  persons  of  note,  Kaka  Dhanpal — the  father  of  the 
learned  scribe  Asdin — and  of  Waccha  Pahlan  and  his  nephew 


69  Dastur  Jamshedji  Rustamji  Meherji  Rana  was  high-priest  of  Navsari  from  1723 
to  1761  A.  C.  Parsi  Prakask.  43. 

For  Dastur  Barjorji  Darabji  Pahlanji  see  Parsi  Prakask.  34  and  47. 

Desai  Kukaji  Meherji  died  in  1742  A.  C.  Parsi  Prokash . 35.  Ervad  Manek 
the  son  of  Pahlan  was  a brother  of  Dastur  Darab  Pahlan’s,  and  paternal  uncle 
of  the  above  mentioned  Dastur  Barjorji  Darabji. 

Adhyaru  Ratan  Manekji  was  Ratanji  Manakji  Antia,  maternal  uncle  of  Desai 
Khurshedji  Tehmulji.  Desai  Jivanji  Manekji  Polia  died  in  1773  A.  C.  Parsi 
Prakask. 
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Khurshed  Bahrain,70  the  ancestor  of  the  Polia  Desais.  It  is  a question 
whether  this  Mahrvan  Padam  was  identical  with  or  the  nephew  of  the 
Mahirvan  Mahyar  Padam  who  transcribed  for  Ervad  Bahram  Pahlan 
— the  brother  and  uncle  of  two  of  the  above  witnesses — a copy  of  the 
Pazand-Sanscrit  Mainyo  Khirad — in  V.  S.  15 76  (1520  A.  C.).71 


cHi’  M&wi  ms'm  3,*  Mia  c/ct 

M6  pM^l  ^l=H  cl  HJA  ri°  MH  (?) 

SHiM^fl  CiilfWl  <Htcl  MtaH<3  sfi  cl  >[Ut*tl  f *UU  %l4laHW*tl 

MlRt  iP,  fed  clMU  an^t  a oflcl  <*Ul«tt  MtilMil&  Ct^H 


MlW  M=tcllR<3l  9{lcl  HlfePlsV  Misfl 

U»o  'HM 

MctlCl 

\ an*  M(fR  MSM  Met' 

1 MSM  Met" 

1 3*  *USl  M'il-MK  Met' 


sR  \l°  =Mt«  Ml*  Mfe  M'^et 

\ an*  MSI  Ml’M 

\ J*  M5M  MlMt  «1M 
\ »HIMI  m41=MIC  Ml'M 
1 VlM  OT 
\ 'Hltsl  MI&4U3J  yipH 
1 1^?iS  M(&UM  Mf«t  12 


70  Khurshed  Bahram  was  the  son  of  Bahram  Pahlan  and  the  great  grand  father  of 

Bahram  Faridun  [Kamdin,  Khurshed,  Bahram,  Pahlan],  the  founder  of  the  Polia 
Desai  family  of  Navsari.  Pat  si  Prak&sh.  n note. 

The  name  of  Khurshed  Bahram  occurs  in  the  Toddy  agreement  of  1626  V.  S.  (1  *>7o 
A.  C).  Mody,  Op . Cit.  154— 155. 

71  West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  p.  xxi. 

72  wuiftlpQsaHMSi  is  a reduplication  of  *iW3J,  from  from 

common  ( Belsare  ).  3iCH<l  (5ic-t«t^‘),  Dissolved,  melted,  ripened,  softened.  Ervad 
Rustam  Peshotan  in  his  Gujarati  ‘ Siavaxnameh  ’,  uses  the  word  at  least  twice. 

Si  dM  d^l  ^1*  d Sic-WUu^i  ^hi<h, 

{[<  ?lSi  a>twi<u  <Hfcf  «tqi  d*d<*  £l<H. 

ll'J  d |lStd<tf$  Sit'd  d d^* 

|l»H  SUCHlCHd  <Hl<4  $1<h41 

Tehmuras’s  Edition.  Shlokas,  701-702.  p.  50. 

i.e.  «tiHl41.  CHJfld,  <a(jrt  means  a line,  a streak,  a thin  stripe,  a boundary. 
Belsare).  c-t^,  c-flil  (Narmakosh).  Or  is  it  a slip  of  the  pen  for  C-tJy^«fl,  C-tl^ldf!, 
wooden  ? 

Pers.  Naordz , New  Year’s  day.  The  word  is  still  generally  used  by  the  Navsari 
Parsis  for  the  Muktad  or  Farvardagan  days  preceding  the  New  Year's  day. 


2\2 


To  Vu[hra]  Chanda  Sahiyar  Writer  A[dhyaru]  Mahirvan 
Padam.  To  wit,  the  dispute  about  the  peg  of  Khair  wood  [Acacia 
Catechu']  fixed  in  the  piece  of  land  in  the  backyard,  between  our 
houses,  has  been  mutually  settled  thus.  Whosoever  raises  a boundary 
—wall  shall  get  [the  peg  fixed]  by  Vu[hra]  Chanda  Sahiyar. 
The  cost  (lit.  Dokdas ) of  constructing  the  wall  shall  be  divided 
[equally]  between  the  two  neighbours,  Chanda  Sahiyar  and  Mihirvan 
Padam.  An  understanding  has  been  thus  arrived  at  anent  the 
wall  and  the  dispute  settled.  The  wall  is  to  be  raised  after  the 
Naoroz  (New  year’s  day).  Ro[z]  Adar,  Ma[h]  Mahir,  [Vikram] 
Sam  vat  1600. 

Here  the  Signatories.  Here  the  Witnesses. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Mahir  Padam.  1 A[dhyaru]  Kaka  Dhanpal 

witness. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Mahirvan  Padam.  1 Vu[hra]  Seja,  witness. 


1 Vu[hra]  Chanda  Sahiyar. 


1 Ram,  witness. 

1 Asa  Sahiyar,  witness. 

1 Waccha  Pahlan,  witness. 

1 KhurshedBahiram,  witness. 


A Saledeed  of  1614  V.  S.  (1557  A.  C.)  next  engages  our  atten- 
tion. I have  said  that  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Navsgri 
history  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  decline 
of  the  prosperity  of  Changa  Asa’s  descendants  and  relatives.  Of  this 
we  have  another  illustration  in  this  paper,  by  which  a piece  of  land  in- 
herited by  the  three  sons  of  Sheth  Rana  Jamasp — a nephew  of 
Changa’s — was  sold  to  Patel  Narsang  Manak  and  his  brother 
Nagoj,  for  the  61  Tankas  Pratabahra  which  they  had  jointly  borrowed 
from  the  latter.  This  is  the  third  deed  of  the  kind,  from  which  it  is 
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possible  to  obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
land  in  Navsari  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  have  seen  that 
32  Binghas  of  land  were  sold  to  Manek  Changa  in  1517  A.  C.  (923 
A.  H.)  for  500  Faddiahs,  equal  to  about  seventy-six  Rupees.  Another 
piece  of  land  of  which  the  area  is  unfortunately  not  mentioned  but 
which  could  not  have  been  small,  was  sold  to  Meherji  Rana  in  1628  V.S. 
(1572  A.C.)  for  104  Tankas,  i.  e .,  about  63  Rupees,  and  we  have  this 
third  instance  of  seven  Binghas  sold  for  61  Tankas  or  about  40 
Rupees.  I have  in  my  possession  a long  Persian  Saledeed  also  from 
which  it  appears  that  four  pieces  land  were  sold  toRana  Jaisang  in  941 
A.H.  ( 1534  A.C.)  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Tankas.73 

[V]YU  Ml  U M'dd  Ml£dM  '•a**'  (ncMlaniS 
Ml  dl3lH’4<H  MIWU&  Ml  &Mdid  --HUlf.Wa  (dsv'M'*  Ml 

mms  Mhism  MMi  ?Ml  MtctMcU  mQ[m]  <«m'si 

Mill's  H mGm  diy«Y  Mieji  °£l  MRd-Ud  k'‘i  4i»Hl  MtSli  ctl*  M* 
=Ml<3»Hl  dl-  Miysni  Meii-  Si  <Hlil  d§j  Sis^  Sis 

Md  «UW  ^dO^ii^tl  SdlMl  2ii4i  i‘ii  MfcldlfeM  l 

i'il  SisMi  i'si  Sis  Md  Sli-il  Ml£  Mpd  M-dMHM  d*  M*  dlJlW 
^ d-  5Hl(§Si  d-  M*  MiySi  Si  stfjj  ^ <Hlfc/  dMl  S}si<sv£d 
Miy  C-tlHl  Si&  d(i  dlfl  &22MMI  %Hl  mM  MM 
cdMlM-i,  «4>ft  MlHl  Minc'd  <l'Hi  « Mid  J^SSMl  Mu'  Cw(m  Mdl  M- 
*RM*M  '■Hi'Jl'i  d*  M-  diy  Mi^'s  °id  <HlW  i{  S-l^Hl  d*  M*  =dl§Si 

d*  M"  MiySi  <diw  dsjSi  Sisi^nj,  «UW  M'&  SIM  MMlcfl  shiMI  'jj.MlMl 
=H^  Midi  H?  Midi  dlM  MltWlH  HM-'H  Midi  dlM  dll\  MMSS  SMlM-d 
<3cd^  Midi  M*  HvfSii  f.Mlijt  Midi  M-l  =dlMi  dfei'd  <Hlfcf  did  Sid' 
Midi  M>id  MS.  m MMlcO  »HlMl  £ MUt  \Ml 

& cl  dMHl  d'f.i  SlMli  HMlcfl  JHlMl  cl  <?}Hl  dHM*  £ 

cl  d*u  anidi  d«u  snidMl  dMi  «irt  MidM  d«u  <v  %mi  h<hi  §mR 
cl  S}&*  $\f  dl  U'Mldi  mMldi  M«Cl.  M^i  >lui  ii5di(» 

73  This  is  a very  long  and  elaborately  written  paper  dated  19  Rabi’  II.  941  A.  H. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  ^translating,  and  its  interest  lies  merely  in  the  names  of 
the^  purchasers,  Rana  Jaisang  and  his  son  Hoshang,  and  of  the  witnesses* 
Asa  Babiram,  Rana  Jamas,  Manak  Ranaer  and  Seth  Asa  Aspal. 
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<fl  4£»ni  Cl«U  =Hl<3=Ht  Ct*ll  =d.ifc/a*l  <HtW  4$i  M&=ni  Si 

V-UA  Cl*U  ■H»U^l<3  Sife  <Hl£l'Hi  ant'd  *4*4  ip5  Cti  C-p(l-  Sh& 
<345  cy  cl  4*  4**4  d*U  4*  °dty<r/  ’Ht^i  HQfl 

*41  an*«t  •“id  >&  M41C4  -HlSi. 


and  *cu4l 
X Siant  *1211  del 
1 antSant  2Uiii  *d‘ 

1 atisHani  *U2tt  4d' 


and  *i&t 

x hw  ant*i  md 

X ant*i  jrn^H  *1<H 

x '•hK«  k-  Rsjani  *m 

X ant*  *i3}^  ^2*?.  *r* 

1 «£UrUi  *pn  Md  M'*u% 

1 aHi  ^nssa-nia  Mf/'H  Wf* 

\ a^gcit  ti^ni  *i>n 

X 41  atitlani  j/Ul  (?)  «1>H 
X aH  4141  *4  SHldftd  *151 
x =*ni*i  *i>n 
x Hwani  ant*€\n  yi-*74 


74  $i*i,  M.  *U. 

elsewhere  written,  Being  of  one  mind;  cf.  from  WM* 

well  and  $U,  «*w(cl,  to  know;  Bringing  to  a right  or  just  understanding  : (Belsare  ). 

^I5r,  ( Sans.  W hard,),  \\htt,  Hard  cash. 

qflHl,  that  is,  c(l'Hi  ( ? ) that  is,  Binghas  of  the  standard  adopted  for  pur- 
poses of  land  measurement  in  the  district.  from  the  Mahratti,  >U<V(2l 

( from  the  Arab.  Mizan ),  measuring,  surveying.  So,  a surveyor* 

measurer  with  the  cross-staff.  The  different  values  of  the  Bingha  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  almost  bewildering.  It  has  varied  from  4383  square  yards,  or 
only  457  yards  less  than  an  English  acre,  to  only  284  2/9  square  yards,  which  says 
Wilson,  w7as  the  area  of  the  Gujarat  Bingha.  Wilson,  Glossary,  s.  v.;  Yule  and 
Burnell,  Hobson — Jobson,  s.  v.  Beega;  Prinsep,  Useful  Tables,  pp.  88 — 90;. 
Elliot,  Memoirs  of  the  Races  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India,  ed.  Beames, 
II.  36—7.  Arab.  Shdra  a-i-am , public  road;  through  fare. 

newl-grown,  young  ? 

i.e.  cP.niil  The  man  who  climbs  palm  trees  and  date-trees  for  extracting  the 
toddy.  from  a tree. 

•^q^(3 — means  to  smooth,  to  polish,  to  level  : “ When  the  date  tree  is  ripe*, 
the  process  of  tapping  begins,  and  it  continues  each  year  thereafter.  ***  When  the 
rainy  season  has  completely  passed,  and  there  is  no  more  fear  of  rain,  the 
cultivator  cuts  off  the  lateral  leaves,  from  one-half  of  the  circumference,  and  thus 
leaves  bare  a surface  measuring  about  ten  to  twelve  inches  each  way.  The  surface  is 
at  first  brilliant  white,  but  becomes  on  exposure  quite  brown,  and  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  coarse  matting.***  After  the  tree  has  remaintd  for  a few  days  thus 
exposed,  the  tapping  is  performed  by  making  a cut  into  this  exposed  surface, 
in  the  shape  of  a very  broad  V,  about  three  inches  across,  and  a quarter  or 
half  inch  deep.”  Westland,  Report  on  the  District  of  Jessore,  1874,  quoted  in  G. 
Watt’s  Dictionary  of  Economic  Products  of  India,  VI.  pt.  i.  p 210.  The  *WKll§ 
is  the  man  who  cuts  off  the^lateral  leaves  and  lays  bare  “the  surface  which  is  at 
first  a brilliant  white.”  i.e.  yielding  milk  or  toddy. 
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Shri  [7]4*. 

In  the  [Vikram]  Samvat  year  1614, — [sixteen  hundred  and] 
Fourteen,  Roz  (day)  Zami&d,  Mah  (month)  Farvardin,  here  in  Nag- 
mandal  (NavsSri),  when  the  Padshah  Shri  Sultan  Ahmad  ShShT5  was 
conducting  the  Government  triumphantly,  and  the  executive  author- 
ity ( ’ Amal ) was  with  the  Malik-us-Sharq  Malik  Imad  ul-Mulk 
Rumi75  and  with  the  consent  or  cognisance  of  a body  of  five  persons 
(or  scribes)  of  good  family.  To  Patel  Narsang  Manak,  and  Patel  Nagoj 
Manak,  both  brothers.  From  Shraisht  (i.e.  Sheth)  Kadua  Rana,  and 
Shrai  [sht]  Aua  Rana  and  Shrai  [sht]  Chayyan  Rana  the  brothers 
three,  who  being  agreed  and  of  one  mind,  have  given  this  in  their  own 
handwriting.  To  wit,  from  you,  Pa[tel]  Narsang  Manak  and  Pa[tel] 
Nagoj  Manak,  Shrai  [sht]  KadQI  and  Shrai  [sht]  Aua  and  Shrai  [sht] 
Chayyan  had  jointly  and  unanimously  borrowed  61,  Sixty-one, 
Tankas  Pratibaharas  of  the  old  [Stamp],  each  Tanka  of  the  value 
of  60,  Sixty  Dokdas.  In  lieu  of  this  sum,  the  share  of  Shraisht  Rana 
Jamas  in  the  garden  at  Hajira,  amounting  to  Seven  Majani  Binghas 
nine  hundred  and  nine  (?)  Tailor’s  Gazy  has  been  sold  to  you,  Pa[tel] 
Narsang  Manak  and  Pa[tel]  Nagoj  Manak  by  Shrai  [sht]  Kadua  and 
Shrai  [sht]  Aua  and  Shrai  [sht]  Chayyan  jointly  and  unanimously  in 
perpetuity  {lit.  for  as  long  as  the  moon  endures  ). 

The  four  boundaries  of  this  land  are  as  follows.  On  the  East,  a 
narrow  lane  [or  water-channel]  and  the  public  thoroughfare ; 
on  the  West,  the  narrow  lane  [or  water  channel]  and  Shaikh]  i 
Kamal’s  garden;  on  the  North,  [the  property  of]  Shrai[sht] 


75  Ahmad  Shah  III,  Sultan  of  Gujarat,  ascended  the  throne  on  15  Rab*i 

I.  961  A.  H,  and  was  murdered  on  5 Sha’aban  968  A.  H. 

( I5S3 — 1561  A.  C).  Mirat-i  Sikandari,  Fazil  Lutfullah’s  Translation,  255,289. 
“When  the  nobles  divided  the  Kingdom  of  Gujarat,,  among  themselves,”  in  the 
reign  of  this  puppet  prince,  “Broach and  Surat  as  far  as  the  frontriers  of 
Sultanpur  and  Nazarbar  [Nandurbar]  , fell  to  the  lot  of 'Im*d ul-Mulk  Rumi” 
Ibid.  270.  This  Imad-ul-Mulk  was  treacherously  assasinated  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Khudavand  Khan  Rumi  at  Surat  on  the  27th  of  Ramzan  966  [1559  A.  C),  a few 
months  after  the  date  of  this  paper.  Ibid.  286. 


Dhayyan  Rana;  on  the  South,  [the  property  of]  Shrai[sht]  Asa 
Bahiram.  This  land,  together  with  its  four  boundaries,  the  three 
brothers  have  sold  in  perpetuity  (lit.  for  as  long  as  the  moon 
endures),  excepting  only  the  wild-date  trees  ( Khajur&n ,)  which 
are  already  full  grown.  But  all  the  young  wild -date  trees  ( Khajurdn ) 
on  this  land  and  all  the  mango  trees  and  tamarind  trees  and 
jujube  trees  and  Babul  ( Acacia  Arabica)  trees,  and  all  other 
plants  that  may  be  growing  thereon,  shall  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor {i.e.  the  purchaser)  of  the  land.  The  produce  of  the  full 
grown  wild-date  trees  ( Khajuran ) shall  be  enjoyed  jointly  by 
the  three  brothers,  Shrai[sht]  Kadiia  and  Shrai[sht]  Aua  and 
Shrai[sht]  Chayyan.  The  persons  who  tap  ( Travadu ) and  smoothe 
(. Mathariu ) these  trees  shall  have  free  passage  {lit.  come  and  go). 
But  all  plants  which  grow  hereafter  on  the  land  shall  belong  to 
Pa[tel]  Narsang  Manak  and  Pa[tel]  Nagoj  Manak.  This  agree- 
ment is  to  be  observed. 


Here  the  Signatories. 
Kadua  Rana.  i 

Aua  Rana.  i 

i Chayyan  Rana.  i 

i 

1 

i 

I 

i 


Here  the  Witnesses. 

Faredun  Asa,  witness. 

Asa  Kamdin,  witness. 

Mahr  Shrai[sht]  Dhayyan. 

A[dhy£ru]  Sayer  Khurshed. 
witness. 

Hira  Chanda,  witness. 

Afdhyaru]  Hamjidr  Padam,  wit- 
ness. 

Auua  Dhayyan,  witness. 

Na  (?)  Chayyan  Kika,  witness, 
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I A[dhyaru]  Asdin  son  of  KSka, 
witness. 

i Asa  Khurshed,  witness, 
i Dhayyan  Asdin,  witness.76 


Then,  we  have  another  deed,  recording  the  sale  of  a house  to 
Ervad  Padam  Mahiyar- — evidently  the  son  of  the  Mihir  Padam  of 
the  document  of  1600  Sam  vat— by  B&i  Pomi,  wife  of  Gardi 
Asdin  and  Shapur  Asdin,  her  son,  in  consideration  of  thirteen  Tankas 
Pratabahra  which  had  been  borrowed  some  time  before  from  the 
purchaser.  The  designation  or  surname  of  Gardi  which  is  clearly  writ- 
ten here,  arrests  our  attention.  It  is  found  in  another  document  in  this 
series — the  partition  deed  of  1612  V.  S.  (1556  A.  C.) — and  occurs  also 
in  connection  with  two  families,  the  names  of  whose  members 
are  found  in  an  old  ‘ Namgrahari , and  I believe  it  still  survives  among 
us.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  say  anything  with  confidence, 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  or  etymology  of  the  word,  but  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
occurrence  of  a Surname  in  Parsi  documents  of  any  antiquity.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  surnames  were  rare  among  the  Parsees  even 


76  The  names  of  two  out  of  the  three  signatories  of  this  paper,  viz.  of  JCadua  Rana,  and 
of  six  of  the  witnesses,  viz,  Asa  Kamdin,  Mahr  Sheth  Dhayyan,  Shayer 
Khurshed,  Hamia  Padam,  Asdin  Kaka  and  Dhayya*  Asdin  occur  in  the 
Revayet  of  Kaus  Kamdin  of  922  A.Y.  1553  A.C.  (My  Revayet  MS.  folio  213  a). 

Hamiar  Padam  was  the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  the  Qissah-i-Sanjon,  and  is 
mentioned  by  that  writer  as  one  of  the  leading  Dasturs  of  Navsari  in  his  day. 
[Ante,  p.  116).  He  was  one  of  the  Sanjana  signatories  of  the  document  of  V.S. 
1599  (1543  A.C.),  and  witnessed  another  also  in  1626  V.  S.  (1570  A.  C.) 
which  is  reproduced  in  Mody,  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar.  154 — 5, 
Dhayyan  Asdin,  was  a Behdin  and  grandson  of  Changashfih,  who  was  one  of 
the  signatories  of  the  deed  by  which  the  laymen  of  Navsari  bound  themselves  to 
give  the  Pipalia  Wady  in  Inam  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  in  V.S.  1629  (1573 
A.C).  Mody.  Op.  Cit.  156 — 157. 
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in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  use  appears  to  have  become 
general  among  us  only  in  the  nineteenth. 

HUHct  V*,3\  W IgHHtS  Ml&  eft},  Ml  H\  MWU441  «§} 

mishu&i  «(l  ms^h  hu&i  <whi<?  mm-h  mm  %fl  s«tei  MidMSMH 

iMMid  %n  M[d]  MCI. 

'•HI  MJCH  MtClMlH  MlH&Mlcl  <HlW  MOft  MRfl  MWCM-tl  Mfacl  rt»« 
g.  HUH?  MlHlCk  M <vl  <HtW  Mi  Mil^.  MJ'HCl  ^CtlpHVlP^  f.idPt 
<W1  SJHcg  ilki  M[d]  "Ml  13  Mli  eft  'fll,  « Sliil  S»  eipHl'll 

Si  IlSil  MMflMcMi  I'll  MM  <hQ  >Ml3  P-Cx*}'  <HIM  HMlg  MlMlS 
HJH  Hfl'Hl  MMIM  §cft  HflMl  a>Hftl  MjJH  i(lMl  H&Cl  ^Ml<i  Mi(m<3 
Ml  MSIH  >l<Cl=HR  <Hltf  MlMlM  clM  g.  HUgR  MkHilCH  MM<1 

m(m<§  Si  <HlcVHi  iiw  ittilHSl  m4L  MHVH  Mel  MH  MHMld  HlS}i, 

”1  Cf=t  HUM 
t Mpigi  HStH  HUM 

\ 2iwmi  ilrn  hum 
% =tiW»Hi  Hi<Ji'il  HUM 
\ %<feR  =Hi<ClHi  HUM 
1 sm£M  'UteiMufeisu^  him 
1 Ml  MVlM  illHl'M  HUM” 


1 m'im  m<i 

1 "M  Mftfl  g* 

MlHl£tH*A  Mfod  Ml. 

\ ill*  HUHS  MlHlCld  M<t 


77  ^[{[  Arab.  Ohdah- -office,  responsibility,  but  perhaps  it  is  ’ Ahadis  of  which  Blochmann 

says’  that  in  Akbar’s  time,  the  word  meant  something  like  our  ‘Warrant  officer’. 
“Most  clerks  of  the  Imperial  office,  the  painters  of  the  Court,  the  foremen  in 
Akbar’s  workshops  etc.  belonged  to  this  Corps.  They  were  called  Ahadis  or 
single  men,  because  they  stood  under  Akbar’s  immediate  orders.”  Ain-t-Akbari, 
Tr.  I.  20  note.  Badaoni  speaks  of  a Haji  ahammad  Ahadi,  Lowe.  II.  303. 
and  Ahadis  seem  to  have  been  often  employed  on  services  of  importance.  Ib. 
369. 

HWiLThe  word  is  written  here,  as  in  the  Partition--deed  of  V.S.  1612,  so  clearly 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a surname.  In  the  partition  deed  dated 
V.S.  1612,  it  occurs  as  the  surname  of  a man,  whose  house  had  been  bought 
by  Rana  Jaisang.  The  Gatdis  were  Vohras,  small  traders  by  profession,  and 
were  Behdins  or  laymen. 

Arab.  Qti  wa  Qdl.  Dispute. 

QH , a word,  a speech,  a saying  (especially  in  answer),  Qdl  being  used  in  the 
beginning  of  a discourse  or  by  way  of  question.  Richardson  Persian-Arabic- 
English  Dictionary. 

wtoR,  Sans  Thus,  so,  in  this  manner  or  way. 


m 


In  the  [Vikram]  Sam  vat  year  163  r,  on  Roz  Khurshed,  Mah 
Tir,  here  in  Nagmandal  (i.e.,  Navsari),  when  the  Padshah  Shri  Jala- 
luddin  Akbar  Shah  was  conducting  the  Government  triumphantly, 
when  the  executive  authority  (’ Amal ) was  in  charge  of  Khan  Shri 
Qalich  Mahamand  Khan,  when  Khan  Shri  Darwesh  Mahamand 
Khan  held  office  ( ? ) and  with  the  cognisance  (or  consent)  of  a body 
of  five  persons  (or  scribes)  of  [good]  family. 

To  Ervad  Padam  Mahiar,78  from  Bai  Pomi,  wife  of  Gardi  Asdin  and 
Vu[ra]  Shapur  Asdin,  both  being  of  one  mind  and  opinion,  have  given 
this  in  their  own  handwriting.  To  wit,  we  had  borrowed  13,  Thirteen, 
Tankas  Pratabahra  of  the  old  [Stamp] — each  Tanka  of  [the  value  of] 
60  Dokdas.  These  Tankas  were  due  by  an  old  deed.  We  have  now 
in  lieu  of  that  amount,  sold  our  shares  of  our  house  with  the  bound- 
aries thereof  on  the  East,  the  West,  the  North  and  all  the  four  sides. 
We,  Bai  Pomi  and  Vu[ra]  Shapur  have  sold  it  for  ever  (lit.  for  as  long 
as  the  moon  endures)  unto  you,  Ervad  Padam  MahiySr.  There  is  no 
question  or  dispute  about  this  matter.  [We  are]  for  the  observation 
of  the  conditions  in  this  writing. 

Bai  Pomi  wife  of  Vu[ra.  1 Ch5ndn5  Padam,  witness. 

■Asdin.  1 Toyyiya  Horn,  witness. 

78  This  was  probably  Padam  Mahyar  Jaisang  Dhayyan,  son  of  the  Mahyar  Jaisang  of  the 

agreement  of  V.  S.  1590.  See  his  pedigree  in  the  Bhagarsath  Vanshavli,  30. 

79  Behdin  Toyyia  Horn  Nasl-i-Hirbada'n  and  his  brother  Behdin  Rana  Horn  Nasli-i. 

Hirbadcln  are  among  the  persons  addressed  in  Kaus  Kamdin’s  Revayet  of  922  A.Y. 
(1553  A.C.)  which  also  mentions  a Behdin  Bahman  Khurshed,  Nizhad-i-Hirbadun. 
My  Revayet  MS.  folio  212  b.  These  epithets  are  very  curious  and  prove  that 
in  the  16th  Century,  the  daughters  of  priestsoften  married  into  Behdin  families.  One 
of  the  entries  in  the  old  Namagrahan  already  mentioned,  is *  *Ml3il.  <HU  atPil,  ^=fl 

*t«U3(l,  <Hl.  OiU^l  i.  e , Asi  Behdin  Changa  [Asa],  daughter  of  the  Sanjana 

[family],  and  wife  of  Changa.’ ' Bhagarsah  Vanshvali , 222. 

Toyyia  Horn  has  put  his  signature  to  an  agreement  for  the  proper  performance  of 
ceremonies  which  was  made  by  the  Anjuman  of  Navsari  in  V.S.  1622  (1566  A.C.). 
Mody.  Op.  cit.  151*153. 


Ga[rdi]  Shapur  Asdin. 


I Chayyan  Manka,  witness, 

i ShahiarChayy5n,  witness, 

i Kamdin  Waccha  P&hlan, 
witness. 

i AfdhySru]  BahrSm  Ho- 
shang,  witness. 


This  is  followed  by  another  Saledeed,  but  a Saledeed  of  an 
uncommon  character,  for  it  does  not  purport  to  sell  either  goods 
or  lands  or  houses,  but  incorporeal  rights,  as  political  economists  call 
them.  But  ‘ the  incorporeal  rights”  hereby  vended  are  not  those 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar-Copy-rights  and  Patent  rights 
or  Good-wills, -but  the  right  of  celebrating  Vekvas  and  Gha- 
gharnas,  i.  e.y  marriages  with  virgins  as  well  as  those  which  take  place 
between  widows  and  widowers.  It  appears  that  some  priests  of 
the  family  of  Masani  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  forty— five 
ChJiapris  or  Changiz  Khan  Mahniudis  from  Dastur  Mahrnush 
Kaikobad  for  the  liquidation  of  some  debt  which  was  owing  to  the 
State,  probably  for  Revenue  assessment.  Unable  to  pay  off  the 
amount  in  cash,  they  were  obliged  to  transfer  to  their  creditor 
all  those  fees  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  the  celebration 
of  thirty  Marriages  of  all  sorts,  at  the  rate  of  one  Muhr  or  Mahmiidi 
and  a half  per  marriage.  The  whole  transaction  is  a curious  illustra- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  document  is  further  interesting  as  con- 
taining the  autograph  signature  of  Bahram  Faridun,  the  founder 
of  the  power  of  the  Polia  Desais  in  Navsari,  who  has  attested  it  with 
a declaration  confirming  the  sale  in  express  terms. 

y'.  uvs  Xw  Vm  -hiiM  y --h?'?,  Ml 
MtcWsl  Ml  Ml  <4W«i 

Ml  yssrt  Ml  Mfe  Mtema  yfli.  Pwui^  MctMai. 
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*Hl  (yd^tiy  [i4’HlS  MlWlcl  *Hl  £41  "l«'H  ell  yflyiy  Mil  yy'lt^l  ell 

"ill  <«M  yiHfMl  H^et  ell  "ill  AuCl  (yfeni«{l  HVet  x *>eli 

ffiVlOfl  j'yctlPl  "Vet  ttOfl  aftW'HMl  XM  ="Q  MyellC-fly  £Hw  cycl'd 

yNct  ISSvs  Kl  <xviHl  ^Hli'Hi  <HVfl  Siyi  Htgrtl  clfly  yyictl  SHIMI 

Hy'y  MHH  uel  y'  1SHX  ^l  irtyws  yi&  y&^K  nex-ll  R.3  yyt  (feell 

clyi  HfeHl  ell  ^HV^tHl  HRl  <'  Ht  H?U  <HlW2J  yi&  yiWasyl  HtAU  \x 

fecit  ysry  nfeti  \(  »h1  ^{iH'y  "n^l  ’fei  <ac  yy  yu  y'dw,  y‘ 

iavs  x<y  yfeti  eii  <ry'yyi  eii  MvA«ii  wh  ="uw'y_  y/  w.<l  ■"«Sh 
(fe*u  x yi  sHiA'ij  Sisyeii  smJ  (ylfeviiy  QPyisCi  yyicii  =himi  =h 

q.iAHi  h-u  4#  yi^l  Mian  eii  epft  YiW  Any  yffe  iP  M wy'xi  ^(Ui 

ueiy(i)  fe’y'ijii  yyft  Hy  el  (ydvliy  anmyi  iy  A'l  mi  St  el  xie  M'Ai 

«Clan  el  MlSi  eii  chPi  (yPiyliy^i  smh  y4\  4p. 

»i  '"•el  ^ JiPi  c-phi%.  Si  ys  elc(H  r^^l. 

'I  MM  yPH 

t <h.  Pidyy  iA£.-t  ym 

el'HAl  Hti  HJi^i  'll  --I’l 
"{l«t  ’Sit)  y4l  «(l[3t] 

1 aniysly  w 

't  yd5,®?  w 

\ PtpA.iy  wyi  yi>H 
\ Ml  (44"il£  My'Hl'4  ypH 

% am  "ham  ilr-nss*  yry 

% mi  mi  e'nyjj  y^Mi  yr<H. 
\ Ml  £4i  wtety  yiM.80 

8o  — Shiqdar  (Pers.)  The  Revenue  Officer,  Collector  or  Chief  Financial  Officer  of 

a Province. 

Pers.  Muhr . a stamp,  seal,  coin.  In  the  Navsari  Panthak , Hli^  was  used  in  the 
sense,  not  of  a Gold  Muhr  but  of  a Coin  worth  about  six  annas. 

“ MM  MK'M'fl  'UC-wM  •ilHl  **cT 

^ cmio^i  -ui  Hi  tn  >it^  yani^i  ou^  ^tinni  Hit?. 

^U«>ti«A  CHlo^iSlld  anli  'i  «iWl  ^IMHl  M5W.'* 

R.  J.  Dastur,  Bhagars'htk  Vamhavlt , 216. 

The  Muhr  is,  in  fact,  and  as  is  clearly  implied  in  this  document  itself,  identical  with  the 

Mahmudi  or  Changizi  ( or  Chhapri ),  which  was  worth  about  12  pence,  according  to 
Mandelslo. 

Taking  the  Rupee  as  equal  to  two  shillings  three  pence,  the  Muhr  would  be  of  a 

rupee  or  12/27  x 26^1  <=6  10/27  annas. 


\ ^VicR 

\ *hi  y^yiy  4141  yyityl  y«i 
t shi  J41  ysi’y  yyi^l  ycj, 
t *u  yisf  (yfi-.yti-ll  h\>a  yn 
*1  yu  6ktl  yi'-i^t  ytj 


DASTOOR  N.  D.  MINOCHEHR.  HOMJI,  M.A. 
PETIT  FASALi  ATASH-KADEH. 

44,  New  Marine  Lines,  Fort, 
•BOMBAY,  1.  (Tele:  24  20  73). 


In  the  [Vikram  ] Samvat  year  1667,  on  Roz  ( day  ) R5m,  Mah 
(month)  Sahrevar,  here  in  Nagmandal  (NavsSri),  when  the  Padishah 
Shri  Aslim  Saha  was  reigning  triumphantly  and  the  Government 
( ’ Amal ) was  in  charge  of  the  Nawab  Shri  Abul  Husain  81  and  the 
Hawgla  [d5r?]  was  Khwajah  Shri  Nizam  and  the  Shiqdar  was 
Shri  Mirak  Mahamad  Sharif,  and  in  the  presence  of  a body  of  five 
persons  (or  scribes)  of  [good]  family.  To  Ervad  Mihirnos  Kaikbad 
from  A[dhyaru]  Kuka  Bahmanand  Nariman  Kaka  Masani82  and  Ba[i] 
Hansi  wife  of  Mobed  and  Ba[i]  Chayyin,  wife  of  Mihirvan.  These 
four  persons  have  given  this  in  their  own  handwriting.  To  wit,  we 
got  you  to  pay  45,  forty  five,  Changiskkdni  Chhdpris  to  the  Divan  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  our  Revenue  assessment  ot  [Vikram] 
Samvat  1667.  In  lieu  thereof,  we  have  sold  to  you  the  fees  of 
thirty  marriages.  By  the  former  document  of  Roz  (day)  Hormazd, 
Mah  (month)  Sahrevar,  [Vikram]  Samvat  1664,  we  had  sold  to  you 
23  marriages,  out  of  which  the  fees  of  only  nine  marriages  and 
Ghaghavnds  have  been  received  by  (or  accrued  to)  you.  You  (lit. 
our  brother),  had  14  [other]  marriages  also.  So  in  all  58,  fifty 
eight  remain  due  to  you,  reckoning  from  [today],  Roz  (day)  Ram, 
Mah  (month)  Sahrevar,  [Vikram]  Samvat  1667.  He  [Mihirnos] 


81  I cannot  identify  this  man  with  anything  like  certainty.  He  would  appear  to  have  been 

Mutasaddi  or  Civil  Governor  of  Surat  at  the  time.  A Khwajah  Abul  Hasan  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Tuzuk-i- fehangiri.  He  had  been  the  Divan  of  A k bars 
son,  Daniyal  and  had  long  served  with  that  Prince  in  the  Deccan.  He  was  again  sent 
to  the  Deccan  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehangir  (1021  A.  H.  1611  A.C.). 
He  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Emperor  and  was  afterwards  appointed  Bakhshi  of 
the  Empire.  Rogers  and  Beveridge.  Trans.  I.  202,  221,  251.  Elliot  and  Dowson. 

VI.  333,  334,  379,  383,  386.  The  Padshah  Shri  Aslim  Saha  was  the  Emperor 
Jehangir,  whose  original  name  was  Salim. 

82  Masani*  This  is  the  second  instance  of  a Surname  occurring  in  these  papers.  Belsare 

says  is  a person  who  sells  articles  necessary  for  funeral  ceremonies. 

Dictionary,  s.  v.  occurs  also  in  an  epigraphic  record  of  V.  S.  1308  (1256 

A.  C.)  and  has  been  explained  by  Hultzschas  ‘ Headgroom.’ 

It  is  found  as  a name  in  Kattyawar  Inscriptions  also.  Bhavnagar  Brechin  Shodha 
Sangraha . 
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shall  celebrate  and  receive  the  fees  of,  altogether,  58  marriages 
( Vekva),  Jamnds  (?)  and  Ghagharnas.  W e have  hereby  sold  the 
four  shares  of  ourselves  jointly  and  unanimously  to  Mihirnos 
Kaikbad.  No  one  should  interfere  until  he  has  celebrated  and 
received  the  fees  of  them  all.  If  hereafter,  by  another  docu* 
ment,  the  fees  of  other  marriages  are  sold  in  like  manner  to 
anyone  else,  the  latter  shall  take  them  only  after  Mihirnos  has 
received  all  those  due  to  him  (lit.  his  own).  Until  then, 

1. 

Here  the  Witnesses. 

I Written  by  me,  Bahrim 
Fared un,  witness. 

No  one  shall  take  the  fees 
until  your  claims  are 
satisfied  (lit.  finished). 

1 Nusarwan  Asdin,  witness. 

1 Mihrji  Aspandiar,  witness. 

1 Bihiram  Jaisa  witness. 

I A[dhyaru]  KaikobSd  As- 
pal,  witness8*. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Bahman  Homji, 
witness. 

1 Afdhyaru]  Ramji  Dhayygn, 
witness. 

1 A[dhyaru]  Kuka  Rastam, 
witness. 


83  Nariman,  Kaka  and  Meherji  or  Mehervan  were  brothers.  See  the  Bhagarsifk 

Vansh'ivli.  63. 

84  This  Kaikobad  Aspal  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Pavri  family.  Bhagars^tk  Vanskmvli. 

176. 


Mihirnos  shall  not  be  interfered  wil 
Here  the  Signatures. 

1 A[dhy5ru]  Nariman 
K5ka  MasSni. 

1 A[dhy5ru]  Kuka 

Bahman  Mas5ni*3. 


1 Ba[i]  Chayyin  wife 
of  Mehervan. 


1 Ba[i]  Hansi  wife  of 
Movad. 


SOME  PARSI-SANSCRIT  COLOPHONS. 


The  materials  for  reconstructing  the  Mediaeval  history  of  our 
people  are  so  distressingly  meagre  and  inadequate  that  any  hint, 
however  insignificant  or  obscure,  from  any  contemporary  or  really 
authentic  source,  is  only  too  welcome.  I have  consequently  thought 
it  worth  while  to  devote  two  papers  to  a somewhat  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  Pahlavi  and  Sanscrit  Colophons  of  the  Fourteenth-century 
scribe  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru,  with  the  object  of  extracting  from  them 
the  historical  information  that  they  may  contain.1  I beg  to  be 
permitted  to-day  to  invite  the  attention  of  scholars  interested  on  the 
subject  to  some  other  Sanscrit  Colophons  in  old  Parsi  Codices,  of 
which  the  historical  significance  has  not  been  perceived,  or  which 
have  been  but  imperfectly  understood. 

The  practice  of  attaching  short  paragraphs,  written  in  such 
Sanscrit  as  they  could  command,  to  Indian  Manuscripts  of  Zoroas- 
irian  writings  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Parsi  scribes  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  Neryosangh.  That  learned  Iranist  seems 
to  have  composed,  for  his  Sanscrit  versions  of  Avesta  and  Pahlavi 
texts,  a Foreword  or  Introduction  which  is  to  be  found,  with  certain 
obviously  necessary  or  immaterial  alterations,  in  the  Perama  Yasti 
and  the  Ijisni , as  well  as  the  M ainyoi-Khard  and  the  Skand  gurnard- 
gujdr . Of  this  Foreword,  the  beginning  consists  of  an  invocation  or 


I My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Miss  Menant,  who  has  done  me  the  honour  to 
translate  the  first  of  these  papers  into  French,  with  the  object  of  “making  the 
labours  of  Parsi  'savants  known”  to  their  collaborators  in  Europe.  See  the  fournal 
Asiatique  for  September-October  1915. 


praise  of  Ahuramazda,  and  the  end  of  a benedictory  formula*  of 
which  neither  contains  anything  to  our  purpose.  The  central  portion 
is  worded  thus. 


qcdnftqr  ftfMrqr 

«*&d+iiNiqiqqtnftdi  i Rrqqqrcdfonr'b--q3£r 

i ^<qqqrqrq  q??wrqr  s^q^rar’ 


“ This  Pahlavi  heavenly  wisdom,  called  the  Mainyo-i-Khard,  is 
translated  by  me,  Neryosang  son  of  Dhaval,  from  the  Pahlavi  language 
Into  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  written  from  the  difficult  Parsi  letters 
with  the  Avesta  letters,  for  the  joyful  understanding  of  the  good 
listeners  to  instruction,  the  true-minded.” 2  3 


We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Neryosangh’s  versions 
were  carefully  preserved  and  transcribed  by  the  priests  who  came 
after  him,4 5  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  almost  all  the  words 
and  phrases  in  this  part  of  Neryosangh’s  Preface  are  reproduced  in 
the  Sanscrit  Introduction  prefixed  to  La,  an  old  MS  of  the  Saddar-i- 
Nathr , which  is  now  in  the  collection  at  the  India  Office,  and  which 
was  presented  to  the  Old  East  India  Company’s  Library  by  Mr.  J. 
Romer  “ who  had  brought  it  from  India,  most  probably  from  Surat.”6 


2 Collected  Sanscrit  Writings  of  the  Parsis,  Part  III.  p.  i. 

3 West.  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  p.  xx. 

4 This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  J 3,  S l,  (Sanscrit  Yasna)  J 9 (Sanscrit  Khordeh- 

Avesta,  H 2 (otherwise  called  H 18 ),  L 19  (Pazand- Sanscrit  Mainyo-i-Khard)  and 
other  old  Codices.  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  iv,  xiii,  xxxii,  and  West, 
S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  p.  xxi. 

5 West.  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  p.  xxxix.  John  Romer  . was  the  author  of  a curious  paper 

entitled,  “ Zend,  is  it  an  original  language  ?”  which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  was  reprinted  in  1855, 


This  Is  obvious  from  the  following  rendering  of  the  Introduction,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  West. 

“ This  book  named  the  Saddar,  is  brought  together  by  me  the 

priest  Rama , son  of  Kanhaksha , and  translated  from  the  Par  si 
language  into  the  Gujar  language,  and  written  from  the  difficult  Parsi 
letters  with  the  Avesta  letters  by  his  son,  the  priest  Padama.’'  6 7 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scribe  has  here  done  nothing  but  alter 
tlbe  names  and  replaced,  as  was  necessary,  the  word  “ Sanscrit  ” by 
the  word,  “ Gujar  ( Gujarati  ). 

This  Padam  Ram  and  his  father  Ram  Kanhaksha  (or  Kahnan)T 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Dasturs  of  Broach,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  they  were  connected  with  the  famous  scribe  Pesho- 
tan  Ram  Kamdin  who  wrote  MS  in  1397  A.  C.s  The  Revayet 
brought  by  Hirbadzadah  Kamdin  Shapur  from  Persia  in  A.  Y.  92$ 
(i5S9  A.  C.)  was  addressed  to  this  Dastur  Padam  Ram  or  Ramyar, 


6 West.  Op . cit.  p.  xxx  ix. 

7 Kahna,  Kahna,  Kahnan  are  only  Deshi  forms  of  the  Sanscrit  Krishna  which  often 

occur  in  Gujarati  poetry.  Kanhaksha  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

S It  is  demonstrable  from  the  Colophon  of  Bl,  the  Avesta- Pahlavi  Vendidad  in 
the  Bombay  University  Library,  that  its  Scribe,  Ardeshir  Mobad  Jira  Vika 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  Ardeshir  Ram  Kamdin  Shahriyar  Neryosangh — the 
brother  of  Peshyotan.  ( Darab,  Pahlavi  Vendidad.  Introd.  xliii. ) But  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Dastur  Kaus  Rustam  Jalal— 
the  father  of  Mullafiruz — that  his  ancestor  Padam  Ramyar  was  connected 
by  descent  with  Peshyotan.  Indeed,  Peshyotan’s  name  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  Padam’s  pedigree  which  is  given  there  as  Padam,  Ramyar,  Kahnan 
Adarb-  d,  Nehar,  Sudeh  [Ramyar],  HormazdySr,  Ramyar.  Parsi  Prakash  I.  60 
note  Bharuchna  Dastur  Khandanni  Vanskavliy  First  ed.  1878  p.  8.  Several 
oth^  names  have  been  inserted  in  the  second  edition  of  the  latter  work,  but 
their  interpolation  in  this  part  of  the  genealogical  tree  is  not  warranted  by 
any  old  Disapoihiy  and  receives  no  support  from  any  other  authority. 
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as  he  is  there  called.9  It  is,  besides,  distinctly  stated  in  that  missive 
that  a copy  of  the  Saddciv-i-Saddar  had  been  transmitted,  together 
with  other  manuscripts,  (an  illustrated  Viraf-niwiah , a Saddar-i-Bun- 
dehesky  precise  instructions  about  the  manner  of  consecrating  a new 
Atash-Beherdm  etc.)  by  the  hands  of  the  messenger  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  Dasturs  and  Hirbads  who  desired  to  read  them,  on 
condition  of  the  books  being  duly  returned  to  Dastur  Padam  Ramyar 
for  safe  keeping.10  It  would  appear  from  another  letter  which  is  pre- 
served in  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Collection,  that  after  the  death  of  this 
Padam  Ram,  there  was  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Broach  Anjuman  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor,  and  the  Iranian 
priests  were  appealed  to  for  their  opinion.  This  they  wisely  declined  to 
give,  on  the  ground  of  distance,  and  their  ignorance  of  local  facts  and 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  they  advised  the  appellants  to  settle 
the  matter  amicably  among  themselves,  and  to  choose  some  one  worth- 
ier than  the  rest.  In  case  they  were  unable  to  do  so,  they  were  told 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Dasturs  of  Navsari  and  abide  by  their 
decision.* 11  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  interesting  epistle  which  demon- 
strates the  preeminence  attained  by  the  Navsari  panthak  in  the  days  of 
Meherji  Rang,  is  not  dated,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
death  of  Padam  Ramyar  took  place  about  1580  A.  C. 

But  this  old  Manuscript  contains  not  only  an  Introduction  or  Pre- 
face in  Sanscrit  at  the  beginning,  but  also  a Colophon  or  Postscript  at 
the  end,  in  the  same  language.  “In  the  Sam  vat  year  1631,  the  ninth  day 


9  Parsi  Prakash.  I.  8 ; West,  Pahlavi  Literature  in  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philolo- 
gie.  II.  126. 

10  M.  R.  Unwalla's  lithographed  text  of  Darab  Hormazdyars  Revayet.  II.  459 — 460. 

11  M.  R.  Unwalla,  Op.  Cit.  II.  461 — 2.  The  words  in  the  original  are  very 

emphatic.  “ And  whomsoever,  they  [the  Navsari  Dasturs]  appointed,  they  [the 
Broach  residents]  were  to  obey,  and  were  not  to  dispute  their  decision,  for  the  Lord 
had  exalted  them  [the  Navsari  Dasturs].  (Ke/i  nezd-i-  Yazdan  iarfardz  and).” 
One  of  the  four  signatories  of  this  Iranian  missive  was  Dastur  Mihraban 
Naushirvan,  probably  the  same  who  wrote  in  936  A 20  Y.  (1.587  AC.)  the  two 
folios  of  the  ‘ Bundehesh  ’ which  survive  in  K43,  and  finished  two  years  later  in 
938  A 20  Y (1589  A.  C),  the  Pahlavi  DinS-i-Mainog-i-Kbirad  which  is  found  in. 
the  same  volume.  West.  S B.  E.  V.  p.  xl ; Geldner,  Proleg.  p.  iii. 
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in  the  light  half  of  the  month  Jyaishtha,  on  Wednesday,  the  Uttara 
[ Ashadha  ? ] lunar  mansion ; in  the  Parsi  Samvat  year  944,  the 
27th  day  Asman,  the  sixth  month  Shahrivar,  [18th  May  1575],  the 
Uzayeirina  period  ( the  afternoon ),  the  book  Saddar  is  completely 
written  by  an  inhabitant  of  Bhrigu-Kaccha.  Brought  together  by  the 
priest  Rama  son  of  Kanhaksha,  and  written  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
priest  Padama  his  son,  the  book  Saddar  is  completed.”12  This  may  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Padama  Ram  was  alive  in  944  A.  Y.  (1575  A.  C.), 
and  that  he  was  the  copyist  of  the  Gujarati  version  which  his  father 
Rama  had  made  from  the  Manuscript  of  the  Prose  Saddar  received 
from  Iran  in  1559  A.  C. 

So  far  we  are  on  fairly  firm  ground.  What  follows  is  not  entirely 
free  from  doubt  and  difficulty.  We  read  : 

“ Written  by  another,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reciting,  by  Hiraka  of  the  good  religion,  son  of  * * * * of 
the  good  religion,  and  also  b}  Adaraka  of  the  good  religion,  son  of 
Jaya  of  the  good  religion.  May  it  become  auspicious  and  beneficial.”1* 

The  name  of  Hir aka’s  father  West  was  not  able  to  make  out,  and 
he  says  that  it  has  to  be  “ extracted,  with  one  or  two  epithets  from 
the  corrupt  Sanscrit  compound  gnativyavyajihiliia”}d  I venture  to 
suggest  that  the  meaning  of  this  barbarous  collocation  is,  “ the  trader 
( Vyava , i.e.  Sans.  Vyavahari  or  Guj.  Vohra)  Jihilva,  of  the  caste  (gnati) 
of  the  good  religion  ( Behdin,  i.e.  layman,  as  opposed  to  Hirbad  or 
priest. ) ” 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  repeat  what  I have  said  on  a former 
occasion  about  this  word  ‘ Vyava , ’ or  its  connection  with  Vyavahari ,14 
It  will  suffice  to  note  here  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  another 
Parsi  colophon,  and  the  fact  that  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  suits  both 
passages  perfectly  well.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be  altogether 


12  West.  S.  B.  E XXIV.  p.  xl. 

13  Ibid.  p.  xl.  note. 

14  Antc>  p.  125. 
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superfluous  to  say  that  Jihilva  or  Jihilla  is  an  old  personal  name  which 
is  now  obsolete  as  such,  though  it  still  survives,  like  several  other  dis- 
used personal  names,  as  a family  name  or  surname.  Jhilla  occurs 
several  times  as  the  name  of  an  individual  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Parsi  Prakash lfi,  and  it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
familiar  form  of  Jiva  or  Jivan ,16  its  feminine  counterpart  being  Jilubai, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Jivib^i,  Jivanbqi  or  Jivan fit.  The 
name  of  Adaraka’s  father  Jaya  is  also,  very  rarely  or  not  at  all,  heard 
in  the  present  day,  but  a Jamshed  Jaiya  is  recorded  to  have  built,  in 
fulfilment  of  a vow,  a Daremeher  at  Surat  out  of  his  small  savings.  17 
Adaraka  and  Hiraka  require  scarcely  any  comment  except  that  they 
are  Adar  and  Hira  with  a terminal  letter  added  as  in  Kartaka , 
Damnaka  etc. 


So  far  as  to  the  names.  Regarding  the  significance  of  this 
part  of  the  postscript,  it  seems  to  me  that  La  is  not  the  Manuscript 
written  by  Padam  Ram  in  1 575,  but  the  direct  transcript  of  it  made 
several  ( it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  many  ) years  later  by  Vohra  Hira 
Jihilua  in  collaboration  with  another  man  named  Adar  Jaya,  or 
perhaps,  a second  transcript  made  by  Adar  from  Hira  s copy.18 

Coming  now  to  the  Sanscrit  Colophon  of  Mihirapan  Kaikhusru, 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  like  the  Foreword  composed  by  Neryosangh, 


15  Sohrabji  Jillaji  is  mentioned  in  Parsi  Prakash . I.  360  and  Kharshedji  Jillaji,  ibia., 

79,  874. 

Sohrabji  Rattanji  Jilla  ib.  537  ; Dadabhai  Rustamji  Jiila,  131,  148,  516  ; Bah* 
ramji  Dadabhai  Jilla,  779  Ratanji  Dadabhai  Jilla,  360. 

16  So  Mancherji  becomes  Matla,  Pahlanji  Fahla,  Pestanji  Pesla,  Kuvarji  Kumll, 

Bahramji  Bahia,  Navroji  Navla,  Nasarwanji  Nasla,  Meherwanji  Mehlla,  Barjorjr 
Badla  etc. 

17  Parsi  Prakash.  I.  309. 

18  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  consistent  statement  out  of  these 

postscripts,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  first  two  colophons  are  not  in 
Padam  Ram’s  handwriting,  but  have  been  “ copied  in  ” by  the  later  scribe. 
West’s  reasons  for  holding  that  La  is  the  original  Ms.  written  in  1575  appear  to 
me  more  ingenious  than  convincing.  Nevertheless  the  Ms  is  old,  and  was  writ- 
ten, in  all  probability,  not  much  later  than  1600  A.  C. 
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it  occurs  in  almost  identical  terms  in  at  least  three  of  his  Manus- 
cripts— the  late  Dastur  Jamaspji  Mmocheherji’s  Codex,  J (or  MK)  of 
Miscellaneous  Pahlvi  Texts,  the  A vesta — Pahlavi  YasnaK*  and  the 
Avesta — Pahlavi  Vendidad  L4.19 

The  language  of  this  composition,  like  that  of  almost  all  other 
Parsi-Sanscrit  colophons,  is  scarcely  correct,  and  these  few  lines  contain 
several  words  which  are  not  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  others  which  are  not 
a little  obscure.  These  difficulties  I have  already  discussed  in  a former 
paper,  and  I will  confine  myself  here  to  a few  observations  on  the 
names  borne  by  the  scribe’s  patron  and  that  patron’s  father.  The 
uncertainties  of  the  Pahlavi  script  make  it  possible  to  read  either  of 
them  in  many  different  ways,  and  some  Parsi  scholars  have,  proba- 
bly, from  a sentimental  reluctance  to  recognise  the  Hinduising  tenden- 
cies of  their  ancestors,  even  in  the  14th  Century,  endeavoured  to 
twist  and  turn  the  letters  into  Iranian  forms  like  ‘ Jahl’  and  ‘Chahar* 
and  ‘Simgun  ’ and  ‘ Sudgun.  ’ But  the  futility  of  these  ingenuities  is 
demonstrated  by  the  transliterations,  Ch\hil  and  Shn%an  in  the 
Devanagari  script,  to  which  we  are  once  more  indebted  for  our 
emancipation  from  the  erratic  labyrinth  of  the  Pahlavi.  The  truth  is 
that  Chahad,  Chahar,  Chahal  or  Chahil20  are  Hindu  names  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Mediaeval  India.  The  coins  of 
Chahad  (or  Chahar)  Deva,  a Raja  of  Narwar  who  was  a contemporary 
of  Shams-ud-din  Altmish  are  familiar  to  all  students  of  Indian 
Numismatics.21  Chahada  was  also  the  name  of  a Shrimali  Wania 
who  was  one  of  the  trusted  advisers  and  generals  of  Kumarpala,  the 
Chalukya  King  of  Gujarat  (1143 — 1174  A.  C.).22  An  earlier  ruler, 


29  hi  itself  does  not  now  contain  its  Sanscrit  postscript,  but  it  is  preserved  in  Pt2  , a 
copy  made  in  A.  Y.  1 157,  by  Ervad  Naoroz  Rustam  Bahram  Sanjana.  Darab 
Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad.  Introd.  xlvii.  Geldner,  Avesta,  Proleg. 
ix,  xii. 

20  The  cerebral  cd’  is  often  replaced  by  ‘ r 5 in  spoken  Gujarati,  and  the  transmuta- 

tion of  * r 5 into  ‘ 1 ’ is  familiar  to  all  students  of  philology. 

21  Thomas,  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi,  67 — 70,  and  the  authorities  quoted 

there.  H.  Nelson  Wright,  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Indian  Museum.  II.  24. 

22  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  and  Jackson.,  History  of  Gujarat  in  Bombay  Gazetteer.  Vol.  I. 

Pt.  i.  pp  170,  187. 
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Mulraj  the  founder  of  the  Chalukya  or  Solanki  dynasty,  is  said  to 
have  had  for  his  ministers  two  persons,  whose  names  are  said  by  Forbes, 
to  have  been  Jumbuk  and  Jehul.  Now,  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that 
Jumbuk  is  really  a misreading  or  miswriting  of  Champaka  or  Champa, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jehul  stands  for  Chahal,  Chahil  or 
Chahar.33 

Similarly,  Sangan  occurs  as  the  name  of  a man  in  an  inscription, 
dated  Vikram  Sam  vat  1352,  in  the  Jain  temple  of  the  Chintamani 
Parsvanath  at  Cambay.34  Sang  was  also  the  name  of  a Hindu 
Chief  who  ruled  at  Dholka  near  Ahmadabad  about  1513  V.  S.  (1456-7 
A.  C.)35  Sanga  and  Sanga  are  included,  moreover,  in  the  list  of 
personal  names  which  arestill  current  in  the  Ahmadabad  district.36  The 
form  ‘ Singhana  ’ which  occurs  in  the  dynastic  lists  of  the  Chalukya, 
Kalachuri  and  Yadava  kings  of  the  Dekkan,  may  be  a variant  of 
* Sangan/  though  it  can,  with  at  least  equal  probability,  be  traced  to 
‘Sinha/37 

I will  now  proceed  to  examine  a Colophon  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  is  as  obviously  a duplicate  of  this  Sanskrit  Postscript 
of  Mihirapan’s,  as  the  Introduction  penned  by  Padam  Ram  is  a re- 
production of  the  Foreword  composed  by  Neryosangh.  This  colophon 
occurs  in  a Pazand-Prakrit  Manuscript  of  the  Mainyo-i-khard,  and  is 
quoted  in  Ervad  Tehmuras’s  edition  of  that  text, as  well  in  the  Third  part 
of  the  ‘ Collected  Sanscrit  Writings  of  the  Parsis.’  I have  placed  the 
original  postscript  of  Mihirapan  and  Jal  Kamdin’s  copy  side  by  side, 
to  enable  any  one  to  see  at  a glance  the  resemblances  as  well  as  the 
differences  between  them. 

23  Forbes,  Riismala,  Reprint  1878.  p.  40.  Hemachandra’s  Dzoaids/irdya,  in  Indian 

Antiquary.  IV.  72-74, 

24  Bhavnagar  Prachin  Shodha  Sangraha.  Eng.  Transl.  229,  231.  The  name  of  Sanga.  , 

Chakhad  occurs  in  another  inscription  entered  in  the  Gujarati  portion  of  the  same 
work,  Index,  p.  41. 

25  Buhler  in  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  Journal.  XXXII.  284.  Indian  Antiquary,  IV.  315. 

26  C.  E.  G.  Crawford  in  Indian  Antiquary,  IV.  238  and  VII.  167. 

27  Fleet,  Kanarese  Dynasties,  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol  I,  Pt.  ii.  pp.  453,  489,  522. 
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Uvsvs 

f ^ qreff  *r  VM>  qq  infaTTspxt^r 

<Ti53R5R  311315  3T0TT  q*Trf% 

sfr  irq^s^-T  <1^  qft- 
qqqqfcqq  511%  ^M'jiwlf-^IR^ 
wirmr^  graft  arrar^  ftrftrqR- 
m qgm-T  %mqq  5>r%^  sttr 
graft  sqg  mg<ir  ®qq  ‘qrfft- 
%q  jngm  gum  mssn^  55cm- 
t$5  i%qruq?r  511551*1  g^rrar 

*551111*153*15  *raq5  5t*i  q: 

qftiq3*qqrfir5  13?%  53%  sit  ftft 
sqq  qii5«55q  ^sirt  g^urmsif 
?tot  gum  qr  graft*  n2S 


#sr  q$  *15  *i%5l5 

*151  *51  <R^J0r  \\  OSRl^qi 

&nft55  fe^RTsrf  ftmt  *h?#T 
a? sr  55  afr^arq^:  sum  aropra 
55*%  *%g>  ara?  smqi*  am  55 
sfi^nw-q^:  mg^TcRRq^  aft 

§55515  *15355115  ftf5R*T5T  *%- 

gjrrsqmT  qftqgftnft  5%  5# 
g>i%  gqft*R  # sft^wuRc^ 
q*3q;iii5R§qqqq5-5U%5  5f- 

5*  5*  i%*iriftq  q>i*%  =q  1151*  1 
?Siqi*£i5i!3iq5  ^ 5ftqq55n%5 
q:R^R^q  ^l*  *5** 
tj*?m  feum'gq 
nq.i  qra?  [ 5i%  ] 5t*  I **•  q>555 
3*5q>  *sft*  (?)  [softft]  *51% 
qsmqrlq  gglaraqro^tq^r 

’jqSTRT  * * * l%*lfq5  II 29 


This  post-script  of  Jal  Kamdin’s  is  not  without  obscurities  and 
difficulties  of  its  own,  and  Ervad  Shahriarji  has  candidly  confessed  his 
inability  to  make  anything  of  at  least  two  of  its  phrases,  wz,  igrft<4  im  I 

%sfl  *1*155  and  t%JRTT%  [fftstqiTjft]  *1*551*11*1^  mRm4\«*kI. 

It  may  not  be,  therefore,  superfluous  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
reference,  in  the  first  of  these  expressions,  to  what  writers  on  Hindu 
chronological  systems  call  a ‘ Repeated  Tithz , and  I beg  leave  to 


28  Jamaspji  Dastur  Minocheherji,  Pahlavi  Texts,  169. 

29  Shahriarji,  Collected  Sanscrit  Writings  of  the  Parsis,  Pt.  Ill  p.  49*  The  original 

colophon  in  the  Manuscript  itself  is  so  “ very  incorrect  ” that  the  editor  felt  him- 
self under  an  obligation  to  append  a thor  ouglily  revised  version,  which  last  only 
I have  thought  it  worth  W'hile  to  quote. 
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quote  the  remarks  made  by  Kielhorn  on  an  almost  identical  locution,, 
occurring  in  the  colophon  of  a Sanskrit  Manuscript,  of  Anubhuti- 
Svarupa’s  Sarasvati-prakriya  of  Which  the  date  is  thus  expressed  : 

. ; 

Samvat  174.7  varshe  prathama  Vais  fis  hah  ka  vadi  dvitiyd-chatur- 
thi-dine  Budhe  amir  ad  hay  oge. 

In  commenting  upon  this  date,  Kielhorn  says:  “ Vaishakha  was 
intercalary  in  Northern  V.  S.  1747  expired  ; for  in  that  year  the  solar 
Vaishakha  lasted  from  29  March,  7 A 19  m.  to  29  April,  5 k.  32  m, 
A.  D.  1690,  and  there  were  new  Moons  on  30  March  9 h.  42  m.  and 
28  April  19  A 33  m.  after  mean  sunrise.  By  the  Tables,  the  results 
for  the  ending  points  of  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Tithis  of  the  d ark  half 
of  the  Purnhmnta  first  Vaishakha  would  be  as  follows  : 

The  3rd  tithi  ended  on  Monday  17  March  A.  D.  1690,  23  \ 5 
after  mean  sunrise  ; no  tithi  ended  on  Tuesday,  18  March  ; the  4th 
tithi  ended  on  Wednesday,  19  March,  o //.  34  m.  after  mean  sunrise ; 
and  on  the  day,  the  Nakshatra  was  Anuradha  upto  16  h.  25  m.  after 
mean  sunrise. 

By  the  Tables,  therefore,  we  should  have  a Pmthama—tritiyd. 
(Monday)  and  a dvitiya—tritiya  (Tuesday),  but  only  one  chaturtht 
(Wednesday.)  But  by  the  Brahma-Siddhanta , the  4th  Tithi  ended 
22  h.  54  m.  after  mean  sunrise  of  Tuesday,  18  March  ; no  tithi  ended 
on  19  March,  and  the  5th  tithi  ended  o h.  40  m . after  mean  sunrise 
of  Thursday,  20  March  : and  accordingly,  by  that  Siddhantd , Wed- 
nesday 19  March  A.  D.  1690  is  properly  called  the  dvitiya-ckaturthi .80,# 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  expression  3ft 

5T%g3[TvCmT^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  “strange  word, 


30  Indian  Antiquary.  XIX.  356.  Subsequently  Kielhorn  returned  to  the  subject, 

gave  a much  more  exact  construction  of  the  rules  which  regulate  the  falling  of  a 
Repeated  tithi  in  Ind,  Ant.  XX.  413. 

The  MS  is  described  in  Weber’s  Berlin  Catalogue,  I.  219. 
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faripantkayati .” 81  is  used  much  in  the  same  way  by  MihirS- 
pSn  in  connection  with  the  name  of  SultSn  Ghiyasuddin  [Tughlak] 
in  the  Colophons  of  MK  (or  J),  L4  and  K5.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a formula  bor- 
rowed by  our  scribes  from  the  official  phraseology  of  the 
ChSlukya  and  Vaghela  rulers  of  Gujarat,  whose  subjects  the  Parsis 
had  been  before  the  establishment  of  Musalman  supremacy  in  the 
province.  This  stands  out  clearly  from  an  examination  of  the  epigra- 
phic  records  of  those  dynasties  which  have  been  critically  edited  in 
recent  years  by  Fleet,  Buhler,  Hultzsch  and  others  in  the  ‘Indian 
Antiquary  ’ and  elsewhere. 

I have  been  able  to  trace  this  formula  in  at  least  nine  Chalukya 
and  Vaghela  inscriptions  of  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries  of  the  Vik- 
rama  era,  of  which  the  earliest  is  dated  1220  V.  S.  and  the  latest 
1350  V.  S.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  only  two  or  three  of  them  here,  and 
give  references  to  the  rest.  For  instance,  in  a copper  plate  grant  of 
Ajayapaladeva  dated  Kartikka,  Shukla  II,  V.  S.  1231,  we  read,  of 
Shrimad  Ajayapaladeva-kalyana-vijaya-fajye  tat-pddapadm  opajivi- 
niMakdmatya-shri- S omeshvare  Shri-  Shri-Karanadau  samasta-mudrd- 
vyaparan-paripanthayati  sat- i ty-etasm in-kgle  pravarttamfijne  etc . 

This  Fleet  renders  thus. 

In  the  reign  of  the  glorious  Ajayapaladeva,  “and  while  his 
feudatory  (lit.  he  who  subsists  like  a bee  on  the  water-lilies  that  are 
his  feet, pdda padm-opajivin\  the  Mahamatya,  the  illustrious  S6mesh- 
vara  is  superintending  all  the  functions  connected  with  the  royal  seal 
in  the  records  (shri karana)  and  other  departments.”  32 

Again,  in  the  famous  Veraval  inscription  of  the  temple  of 
Harsata  Mata  of  V.  S.  1320,  we  find. 


31  Westergaard,  Zend  Avesta,  Preface,  p.  11  note. 

32  Fleet,  Indian  Antiquary.  XVIII.  83-4. 
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sftsfrarcorrf^nrer- 

ggiari'mm  qRt&  etc. 


This  has  been  translated,  much  in  the  same  way,  by  another 
equally  competent  scholar,  Hultzsch. 

“ In  the  victorious  reign  of  the  illustrious  Arjunadeva,  the  king 
of  great  kings,  * * * while  the  prime-minister  Ranaka  Shri  Maldeva 
who  lives  devoted  to  his  (Arjunadeva’s)  lotus-feet  was  conducting  all 
the  business  of  the  seal,  such  as  the  drawing  up  of  documents,  at  this 
period.  ” 33 

In  the  Abu  inscription  of  Bhimadeva  II  of  S.  1265,  the  same 
phrase  occurs  in  a slightly  different  form, 

*^rgsrm?a-JTf  sr^~sojT% 

which  Cartellieri  renders  thus  : 

“ During  the  prosperous  and  victorious  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Bhimadeva,  * * * the  King  of  great  Kings,  while  Maham  Thabha(?), 


33  Ind.  Ant.  XI.  242—244.  It  will  he  remembered  that  the  expression  5T0Tj 

occurs  in  Mihirapan’s  Colophon  to  the  ‘ Pahlavi  Texts,’  and  that  I have  c-  nstrued  it 
as  “ standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea.  ” In  this  Veraval  inscription,  there  is  a similar 
phrase,  which  Hultzsch  has  rendered,  “on  the  shore  of  the 

Hormuz  coast,”  by  which,  he  adds,  “ the  coast  of  the  island  itself  or  the  neigh- 
bouring Persian  Coast  may  be  understood  ” Ibid . 244,  note. 

In  another  note  on  the  same  page,  Hultzsch  says  that  Paripanthayati  is  here  used 
as  an  intransitive , as  which  it  occurs  too  in  an  Abu  inscription  of  Bhimadeva  II, 

dated  1265, 
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the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  and  all  the  other  Panckakulas  performed 
(the  work)  of  writing  the  superscription  Shri .”  34 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  real  difference  in  these 
three  renderings  of  the  formula,  and  it  becomes  possible,  with  their 
assistance,  to  offer  the  following  translation  of  Jal  Kamdin’s  Colophon. 

*•  In  the  Sam  vat  year  1610.  month  Khordad,  Roz  Rashna,  F§1- 
guna  Sudi  eleventh,  Tuesday,  the  Second  or  repeated  eleventh, 
[which  fell  on  ] Tuesday,  on  this  day,  here  in  the  port  of  Daman 
when  the  office  (or  executive  authority!  [Arab.  l * * *Amal])  of  Amin 
[Arab.  Amanat,  from  Amin,  trustworthy  ] was  exercised  by 
and  in  charge  [ Arab.  Havtile  ] of  Malik  Asad,  and  here  in  the 
port  of  Daman  in  the  province  of  Gujarat,  during  the  victorious  reign 
of  the  Sultan  Mahmud  Shah,  when  all  the  business  of  the  seals  was 
performed  by  him  [ Malik  Asad  ? ] in  the  port  of  Daman,  this  [book] 
was  caused  to  be  written  (?)  and  the  writing-paper  given  [ue. 
bought  at  the  expense  of]  by  Ervad  Jal,  the  son  of  Ervad  Kamdin. 
Shri  Ervad  Jal,  the  son  of  Kamdin  of  the  Parsi  caste  had  this  Pahlavi 
[Janda]  book  of  Mainyo-Kharad  written  plainly  in  Pazand  by  himself. 
He  who  preserves  and  reads  it  [ will  reflect  merit  on  the  emancipated 
souls  of]35  the  ancestors  of  Ervad  Jal  Kamdin  who  had  it  written 
(wrote  it  ?). 


34  Indian  Antiquary,  XI.  221 — 223.  Cartellieri  says  in  a note  that  Paripanthayati , 

in  the  same  meaning  [ ‘ performed  5 ],  but  used  as  a transitive , occurs  in  the 
inscription  of  Sarangdeva  in  the  temple  of  Vastupala  at  Abu  of  Samvat  I35°\ 
the  Nadula  plate  of  Kumarpala  of  Samvat  1213,  and  in  the  inscription  of  Visaldeva 
of  Samvat  1317.  ibid.  223. 

Buhler  who  has  edited  the  inscription  of  Visaldeva  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  210  ff,  says 
“ Paripanthayati , loc.  sing,  pres.part.  is  used  in  all  the  Western  inscriptions  of  the 
12th  and  13th  Centuries  in  the  sense  of  * holding ” There  are  at  least  six  other 
inscriptions  in  which  this  ‘formula’,  as  I have  called  it,  occurs.  They  are  (1) 
Kumarpaladeva  V.  S.  1220.  Ind.  Ant.  XVIII.  343  ; (2)  Ajaypaladeva  V.  S.  1229. 
Ind.  Ant.  XVIII.  347  : J.  B.  A.  S.  XXXI.  125,  (3)  Bhimadeva  II.  V.  S.  1264. 

Ind.  Ant.  XI.  338  ; (4)  Bhimadeva  II,  V.  S.  1266.  Ind.  Ant.  XVIII.  1 13  : 

(5)  Visaldeva  Vaghela,  V.  S.  1317.  Ind.  Ant,  VI.  210  and  (6)  Sarangdeva  V.  S. 
1350. 

35  The  Sanscrit  words  for  the  phrase  in  brackets  are  not  in  Jal  Kamdin’s  text,  and 

Ervad  Shahriarji  was  unable  to  restore  them,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  the  source 
from  which  that  scribe  had  borrowed  the  colophon,  and  copied  it  with  but  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  its  meaning. 
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This  postscript  is  dated  Falguna  Sudi  11,1610  V.  S.  (12th  Febru- 
ary,  1554  A.  C.),  and  confirms  what  we  know  from  other  sources  about 
the  writer.  It  appears  from  an  agreement  dated  V.  S.  1608  that  he 
was  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Sanjana  priests  of  Navsari  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  the  townships  of  Daman  and 
Sanjan  (which  were  then  included  in  the  Sanjana pantkak),  on  certain 
conditions  specified  in  that  document.38  His  name  occurs  also  in 
the  superscription  of  a letter  addressed  by  the  Priests  of  Yazd  to* 
Dastur  Meherji  Rana  and  other  Indian  Zoroastrians,  which  is  known 
as  the  Revayet-i-Kaus  Kamdin,  and  of  which  the  accredited  date  is 
Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Bahman  922  A.  Y.  (1553  A.  C.)37 

I will  now  proceed  to  say  something  about  two  other  Postcripts 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  brevity  and  simplicity.  The  first  of 
them  occurs  in  H18,  a very  old  Pazand-Sanscrit  MS  of  the  Ardaviraf- 
nSmeh  which  was  secured  by  Haug  during  his  tour  in  Gujarat,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  The  words  are, 

S anvat  14.66  Varshe  Chaitrashudi  13  bhaume  navtna  Arddfr 
virdya-ndma  pustakam — erv&da—Rajjnena  ervada — Kamdina — sutena 
sundarena  samddhdnena  likhitam. 

“ In  the  Samvat  year  1466,  on  the  13th  of  the  light  half  of  Chaitra, 
early  on  T uesday  (?)  the  book  of  the  Ardaviraf-namah  was  written 
with  suitable  devotion  by  the  herbad  Ram,  the  son  ofherbad  Kamdin”. 

“This  date  corresponds, ” says  Haug,  “to  the  18th  of  March 
A.  D.  1410,  and  the  writer  may  possibiy  have  been  the  Ram  Kam  din 
who  was  the  father  of  Peshyotan,  the  writer  of  H6,  although  his 
writing  is  dated  \2\  years  later  than  that  of  his  son.”38 

36  The  original  text  and  English  translation  of  the  Agreement  will  be  found  in  my  paper 

on  “ Some  Ancient  Parsi  Documents.” 

37  My  Revayet  M3,  written  by  Mahrnush  Kaikobad,  folio  212  b.  West  in  Grundriss. 

II.  126. 

38  Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Book  of  Ardaviraf.  Introductory  Essays,  p.  x.  Ilaug’s 

rendering  of  ‘ Navina  ’ by  ‘ early  ’ is  admittedly  doubtful,  and  is  not  supported  by 
any  Sanscrit  dictionary.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ram  Kamdin  wrote,  or  at  least 
meant  to  write  Navinam , and  that  what  he  intended  to  say  was  that  he  had  tran- 
scribed the  ‘ Ardda-viraya-nama 5 anew,  i,e.  made  a fresh  copy  of  it  from  some 
ancient  original. 
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There  is  nothing  inherently  impossible  in  this  conjecture,  and  the 
posteriority  of  date  can  scarcely  be  called  an  insuperable  objection. 
Supposing  Peshyotan  Ram  to  have  reached  the  age  of  25  when  he 
transcribed  H (or  M6 ) in  1397  A.  C,  he  would  have  been  born  in 
1372  A.  G.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  this  country  for  a 
person  to  become  a father  at  twenty  or  even  earlier,  and  Ram  Kamdin’s 
own  birth  may  have  taken  place  in  1352.  He  would,  in  that  case,  have 
been  in  1410  only  fifty-eight  years  old,  an  age  at  which  it  is  by  no  means 
Impossible  for  a well-preserved  individual  to  transcribe  a Manuscript 
without  the  use  of  spectacles.39 

But  I am  afraid  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  even  this  qualified 
assent  to  Haug*s  attribution  to  the  same  scribe  of  another  “ very 
valuable  manuscript  ” which  belonged  to  the  late  Dastur  Hoshang 
Jamasp,  and  which  contains  the  text  of  several  Khordeh  A vesta  pieces, 
with  their  Sanskrit  and  Gujarati  translations,  and  the  Ardavirafnamak 
as  well  as  the  Bahman  Yasht,  with  Sanscrit  and  Gujarati 
versions.  “The  date  A.  Y.  784  (A.  D.  1415)  is  appended,” 
says  Haug,  “to  the  Ashirvad,  and  the  Ardavirafnamak  has 
the  following  colophon;  Yadrisham  pustake  drishtan  tadrishan 
likhitam  mayd  ; yadi  shuddham  ashuddhanvd  mama  dosho  na  dlyate  ; 
eruada — Rand  ( Ramena  ? ) ervada-Kamdmasuta  likhitam\ 

“ As  seen  in  the  book,  so  it  was  written  by  me,  whether  correct 
or  incorrect,  no  blame  is  attributable  to  me  ; written  by  herbad  Ram  (?) 
son  of  herbad  Kamdin.” 


Haug  has,  in  the  translation,  substituted  Ram  for  Rana,  ai 


offered  the  suggestion  that  the  writer  was  probably  the  same  person 
“who  wrote  Hi 8 five  years  before”  I submit  that  this  identification  is 
very  far  from  being  tenable.  In  the  first  place,  the  name  is  clearly 
written  Rana  in  the  Ms.  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be 

39  West’s  letter  of  8th  July  1891  in  J.  J.  Mody’s  Irani  Vishavo , Part  III,  20c.  Geldner 
also  quotes  with  approval  West’s  opinion  as  to  “ the  sixtieth  year  of  age  being 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  activity  of  a copyist.”  Proleg.  xxxix.  / 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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a miswriting  of  Ramena.  In  the  second  place,  this  Ms  of  1415  A.  C. 
hails  from  Navsari,  while  its  predecessor  of  1410  A.  C.  belonged  origi- 
nally to,  if  it  was  not  actually  found  by  Haug  in,  Broach,  during  his 
tour  in  Gujarat  in  1863-64.40 

It  follows  that  if  the  existence  of  a Rana  Kamdin,  among 
the  priests  of  Navsari  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  century,  can 
be  proved  with  anything  like  reasonable  certainty,  it  would  go  far 
to  invalidate  the  claim  put  forward  by  Haug  in  favour  of  Ram 
Kamdin  of  Broach.  Now  a glance  at  the  Bhagarsath  Vanshavki 
of  Ervad  Rustamji  Jamaspji  Dastur,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a Rana 
Kamdin  was  the  great  grand-father  of  Pahlan  Anna,  (the  pedigree 
being  Pahlan,  Anna,  Chandna,  Rana,  Kamdin).41  The  name  of  this 
Pahlan  Anna  occurs  in  the  Revayet-i-Jasa,  of  which  the  date  is  885 
A.  Y.  (1516  A.  C.)42,  and  also  in  the  letter  of  Aspandiar  Sohrab  which 
West  supposes,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  penned  about  1520 
A.  C.48  Moreover,  Pahlan  Anna  was  the  father  of  Bahram  Pahlan,  the 
family  priest  of  Manek  Changa,  and  Bahrain’s  name  occurs  in  the 
metrical  Persian  version  of  the  Ardavirafnameh,  which  was  made  by 
Kaus  Fariburz  in  Navsari  in  1533  A.  C.  (902  A.  Y.).44  We  also  know 
that  Mihirvan  Mahyar  Padam  wrote,  for  this  very  Bahram  Pahlan  in 
A.  Y.  890  V.  S.  1577  (A.  C.  1520)  the  Pazand-Sanscrit  Mainyo-i- 
Khard  which  is  now  in  the  India  Office  Library.45  We  may  take  it, 
then,  that  Pahlan  Anna  who  was  one  of  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  of  the  Navsari  Anjuman  in  1516  A.  C.,  and  who  had  a grown- 
up son  in  1520  A.C  , was  about  fifty  at  the  former  date.  In  other  words, 
he  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  born  about  1466  A.  C.  Allowing 


40  Bi  the  Avesla-Pahlavi  Vendidad,  which  is  now  in  the  Bombay  University  Library 

and  which  was  purchased  by  Haug  for  the  Government  of  Bombay,  during  this 
tour,  also  c&mt  from  Broach . 

41  Op.  Cit.  p.  I. 

42  My  Revayet  MS.  folio  97  a. 

43  Ibid , folio  134  b.  M.  R.  Un walla’s  lithograph  of  Darab  Hormazdyar,  IL  44$, 

West,  Grundriss.  II.  125-6. 

44  MS  in  the  Library  of  the  Sir  Kavasji  Jehangir  Madressa  at  Navsari  folio  3 a and  54  «. 

45  West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  p.  xxi. 
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twenty-five  years  for  a generation,  the  birth-dates  of  his  father  Anna, 
bis  grandfather  Chandna  and  his  great-grandfather  Rana  [Kamdin] 
would  fall  in  1441,  1416,  and  1391  A.  C.  respectively.  Rana  Kamdin 
would  thus  have  been  about  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  date  of  this 
Ms.,  viz.  1415  A.  C. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  further  clear  from  another  part  of  this 
valuable  collection  of  pedigrees  that  Dastur  Hoshang  Jamasp,  the 
owner  of  the  Ms.  was  a lineal  descendant  in  the  sixteenth  generation 
of  this  very  Rana  Kamdin.  Dastur  Hoshang  was  born  in  1835  A.  C. 
and  his  pedigree  is,  Hoshang,  Jamasp,  Rustam,  Edal,  Bahman, 
Jamshed,  Jamasp,  Asa,  (Barzor),  Fared un,  Sukhla,  Chanda,  Kadva, 
Hoshang,  Shapur,  Chandna,  Rana,  Kamdin.40 

Indeed,  the  critical  sagacity  of  Geldner  enabled  him  to  perceive 
that  this  MS.  (which  he  has  designated  Ha)  and  Dastur  Jamaspji 
Minocheherji’s  Sanscrit  Khordah  A vesta  J9  were  “ closely  related.’' 
It  [Ha)  “ is  written,”  he  says,  “ in  a peculiar  character  resembling  that 
of  Js  and  closely  akin  to  that  Manuscript.”  Fie  adds  that  “several 
signs  recall  the  style  of  writing  in  S,  which  is  equally  original.”47 
Now,  Sj  also  was  a MS.  lent  to  Geldner  through  Dastur  Jamaspji  by 
its  owner,  Ervad  Mancherji  Barzoji  of  the  Pavri  family  of 
Navsari48,  and  I venture  to  say  that  the  probabilities  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  H (or  Ha)  J9  and  S were  all 
written  by  some  priest  or  p7'iests  of  Navsari , and  that  they  are  all 
heirlooms  which  were  transmitted  and ' preserved  for  generations  in 
one  or  other  branch  of  some  old  Bhagaria  family. 

In  a second  and  much  later  MS.  of  the  Pazand- Sanscrit  Ard§. 
Vir&f  also  belonging  to  Dastur  Hoshang,  is  preserved  another  old 
Postscript  of  the  same  century,  but  which  belongs  to  a different  type. 
Haug  has  thus  translated  it. 

46  Bhagarsath  Vanshdvli , 22-3. 

47  Avesta,  Proleg.  iv. 

48  Ibid.  xiii.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add,  for  the  knowledge  of  European,  if  not 

Parsi,  scholars,  that  Dastur  Jamaspji  Minocheherji  belonged)  to  the  same  family  as 
Dastur  Hoshang  and  was  a descendant  of  Rana  Kamdin  also. 
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“ Written  by  the  priest  Bahiram,  son  of  the  priest  Lakshmidhar  ; 
in  the  Samvat  year  1 507,  on  Monday,  the  1 2th  lunar  day  of  Margashirsha, 
in  the  course  of  the  Variyan  Yoga,  in  the  Ashvini  Nakshatra,  [corres- 
ponding to  about  the  16th  November  A.  D.  1450],  in  the  lands  of 
Nagasaraka  [the  old  name  of  Navsari].” 

This  Colophon  is  a clear  imitation  of  a type,  of  which  numerous 
examples  may  be  found  in  any  good  collection  of  Sanscrit  Manu- 
scripts.49 Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  mention  of  the  Yoga,  the 
Nakshatra , and  sometimes  the  Karana , ruling  at  the  time  when  the 
MS.  was  finished.  These  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  astrologer,  but  for  the  student  of  the  Parsi  history,  the 
interest  of  this  brief  note  lies,  not  in  its  horary  details,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  scribe.  Who  then  was  Bahiram,  the  son  of  Lakshmi- 
dhar ? I venture  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  he  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  that  “ conscientious  copyist  ” Asadin  Kaka,  whose 
pedigree  is  given  by  himself  in  the  important  Yasht  Codex  F,  as 
Asadin,  Kaka,  Dhanpal,  Lakhmidhar.50  Now  it  appears  from  the 
colophon  of  a Vendidad  written  in  A.  Y.  1142  that  this  Lakhmidhar’s 
father  and  grandfather  were  respectively  named  Bama  (Bahiram)  and 
Lakhmidhar.51  We  may  then  take  it  that  the  writer  of  the  Colophon 
which  has  been  “copied  in”  and  preserved  in  Dastur  Hoshang’s  Ms. 
was  the  great- great-grandfather  of  Asadin  Kaka. 

This  brings  me  to  a Colophon  of  Asadin  Kaka  himself  which  is 
preserved  in  Ak,  a manuscript  of  the  Shikand-Qumo/iik-  Vijar,  and 
which  has  been  transliterated  and  translated  as  follows  by  West. 

“ Sdavat  1625  Varshex  Shake  iyp/  pravrittamdpie  roja-Sahir - 
evara-maha-Bahmana-adahe  shri-N agmandalKarnne  pddashdha-Shri 

49  Iloshangii  and  Haug,  Book  of  Ardaviraf,  Introductory  Essays,  XII.  Peterson, 

Fourth  Report  on  a search  for  Sanscrit  Manuscripts,  No.  1498. 

50  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  iii. 

51  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Introd.  xliv.  The  writer  was  a lineal 

descendant  of  Aspandiar  Kaka,  the  brother  of  Asadin.  Bama  is  a familiar  form 
of  Bahram. 
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Sultdna-Majapharashdh-vyajyardye  A malsh Qna-Shri-  Chingajask^ii- 
vydpare  ai-Kakdsuta-e-Asadina-tikkitam  Skandagumcinan  Gujdranama- 
pustikam.  Shubham  bhavatu  ! Kalydnamastu  ! 

“ In  the  Samvat  year  1625,  in  the  current  Shaka  year  1491,  on 
the  present  day  (?j,  the  day  Shahrlvar  of  the  month  Bahman,  in  the 
district  (?)  of  Navsari,  in  the  invincible  reign  of  King  Sultan  Muza- 
ffarshah,  the  book  named  Shikand-gumanik  Vijar  is  written  for  the 
use  of  Amalshah  Chingizshah,  by  the  priest  Asadin  son  of  the  priest 
Kaka.  May  it  become  auspicious  ! May  it  be  beneficial  !° 

To  this  rendering  the  following  note  is  appended. 

“ Amalshah’s  father,  Chingizshah,  was  probably  son  of  the  Manek- 
shah  Changashah  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Parsi  laymen  in  Navsari  in 
1531,  when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  as  stated  in  the  Hadesa-Nama, 
(Bombay,  1831),  and  his  great-grand-father  was,  most  likely,  the 
Changa  Shah  who  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
Parsis  of  India  and  those  in  Persia  in  1478-81,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Persian  Revayets.”52 

I submit  that  Chingizshah  and  Amalshah  are  both  names  utterly 
unknown  among  the  Parsis,  and  that  Manekshah  never  had  any  son 
bearing  the  strange  Mongol  name  Chingizshah.  I may  be  perhaps 
permitted  to  say  that  these  queer  names  were,  for  long,  a matter  of 
doubt  and  perplexity  to  me,  until  I found  out  that  the  great  Pahlavi- 
sant  had  misread  and  therefore  also  misunderstood  the  latter  part  of 
the  Colophon,  which  is  written,  as  he  justly  says,  in  “corrupt 
Sanscrit.”  The  fact  is  that  the  (Kk’  is  in  manuscripts  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  Centuries,  written  so  very  much  like  the  cerebral  ‘ S’, 
that  the  one  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  I venture  to 
say,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  words  after 
vyajya-raye  is  Amala  Khdna-Skri-  Chingija  Khan- vydpare  ai.  Kakdsuta- 
e-Asadina  etc.  i.e.  “when  the  executive  authority  (Arab.  Amal)  was 

52  Hoshang  and  West’s  ed.  of  the  Text.  Introd.  xxii.  See  also  West,  S.  B.  E. 

XXIV,  p.  xxxii  note. 
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“ Written  by  the  priest  Bahiram,  son  of  the  priest  Lakshmidhar  ;. 
in  theSamvat  year  1507,  on  Monday,  the  12th  lunar  day  of  Margashirsha, 
in  the  course  of  the  Variyan  Yoga,  in  the  Ashvini  Nakshatra,  [corres- 
ponding to  about  the  16th  November  A.  D.  1450],  in  the  lands  of 
Nagasaraka  [the  old  name  of  Navsari].” 


This  Colophon  is  a clear  imitation  of  a type,  of  which  numerous 
examples  may  be  found  in  any  good  collection  of  Sanscrit  Manu- 
scripts.49 Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  mention  of  the  Yoga%  the 
Nakshatra , and  sometimes  the  Karana , ruling  at  the  time  when  the 
MS.  was  finished.  These  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Indian  astrologer,  but  for  the  student  of  the  Parsi  history,  the 
interest  of  this  brief  note  lies,  not  in  its  horary  details,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  scribe.  Who  then  was  Bahiram,  the  son  of  Lakshmi- 
dhar ? I venture  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  he  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  that  “ conscientious  copyist  ” Asadin  Kaka,  whose 
pedigree  is  given  by  himself  in  the  important  Yasht  Codex  F,  as 
Asadin,  Kaka,  Dhanpal,  Lakhmidhar.60  Now  it  appears  from  the 
colophon  of  a Vendidad  written  in  A.  Y.  1142  that  this  Lakhmidhar’s 
father  and  grandfather  were  respectively  named  Bama  (Bahiram)  and 
Lakhmidhar.51  We  may  then  take  it  that  the  writer  of  the  Colophon 
which  has  been  “copied  in”  and  preserved  in  Dastur  Hoshang’s  Ms. 
was  the  great- great-grandfather  of  Asadin  Kaka. 

This  brings  me  to  a Colophon  of  Asadin  Kaka  himself  which  is 
preserved  in  Ak,  a manuscript  of  the  Shikand-Gunianik-Vi:ja>\  and 
which  has  been  transliterated  and  translated  as  follows  by  West 

“ Sdhvat  1625  Varshe,  Shake  14.91  pravrittamane  rqfa-Sahir- 
evara-maha-Bahmana-adahe  shri-NagmandalKarnne  padashaha-Shri 


49  Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Book  of  Ardaviraf,  Introductory  Essays,  XII.  Peterson, 

Fourth  Report  on  a search  for  Sanscrit  Manuscripts,  No.  1498. 

50  Geldner,  Avesta,  Prolegomena,  iii. 

51  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Introd.  xliv.  The  writer  was  a lineal 

descendant  of  Aspandiar  Kaka,  the  brother  of  Asadin.  Bama  is  a familiar  form 
of  Bahram. 
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Sultana-Majapharashali-vyajyaraye  A malshfina-  Skri-  Chingajash^i- 
vyapare  ai-Kdkasuta-e-Asadina-likhitam  Skandcigumanan  Gujditanama- 
pustikam.  Shubham  bhavatu  ! Kalya namastu  ! 

“ In  the  Samvat  year  1625,  in  the  current  Shaka  year  1491,  on 
the  present  day  (?),  the  day  Shahrlvar  of  the  month  Bahman,  in  the 
district  (?)  of  Navsari,  in  the  invincible  reign  of  King  Sultan  Muza- 
ffarshah,  the  book  named  Shikand-gumanik  Vijar  is  written  for  the 
use  of  Amalshah  Chingizshah,  by  the  priest  Asadin  son  of  the  priest 
Kaka.  May  it  become  auspicious  ! May  it  be  beneficial  P’ 

To  this  rendering  the  following  note  is  appended. 

“ Amalshah’s  father,  Chingizshah,  was  probably  son  of  the  Manek- 
shah  Changashah  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Farsi  laymen  in  Navsari  in 
1531,  when  he  was  seventy  years  old,  as  stated  in  the  Hadesa-Nama, 
(Bombay,  1831),  and  his  great-grand-father  was,  most  likely,  the 
Changa  Shah  who  is  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
Parsis  of  India  and  those  in  Persia  in  J478-81,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Persian  Revayets.”52 

I submit  that  Chingizshah  and  Amalshah  are  both  names  utterly 
unknown  among  the  Parsis,  and  that  Manekshah  never  had  any  son 
bearing  the  strange  Mongol  name  Chingizshah.  I may  be  perhaps 
permitted  to  say  that  these  queer  names  were,  for  long,  a matter  of 
doubt  and  perplexity  to  me,  until  I found  out  that  the  great  Pahlavi- 
sant  had  misread  and  therefore  also  misunderstood  the  latter  part  of 
the  Colophon,  which  is  written,  as  he  justly  says,  in  “corrupt 
Sanscrit.”  The  fact  is  that  the  Khl  is  in  manuscripts  of  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries,  written  so  very  much  like  the  cerebral  ‘ S\ 
that  the  one  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  I venture  to 
say,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  words  after 
vyajya-raye  is  Amala  Khana-Shri-  Chingija  Khd n - vyfipd re  ai.  Kdkdsuta- 
e-Asadina  etc.  i.e.  “when  the  executive  authority  (Arab.  Amal)  was 


52  Hoshang  and  West’s  ed.  of  the  Text.  Introd.  xxii.  See  also  West,  S.  B.  E. 
XXIV,  p.  xxxii  note. 
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exercised  ( vyapdre , performed,  transacted,  conducted)  by  Khan  Shri 
Chingiz  Khan.”s3 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  parallel 
expression  Amal  amanat  havQjle  Malik  Shn  Asad  vyap&re  etc.  which 
occurs  in  Jal  Kamdin’s  Colophon. 

The  Sultan  Majapharashah  of  this  postscript  was  the  puppet-King 
Muzaffar  III,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Gujarat  “King- 
maker” ‘ Etamad  Khan  after  the  murder  of  Ahmad  Shah  III  in  1561. 
“ The  Kingdom  of  Guzerat,”  says  Ferishta,  “ was  now  subdi viced  into 
separate  provinces/’  and  “ the  province  of  Surat,  and  the  districts  of 
Nadote  and  ChSmpanere”  were  allotted  to  this  Changiz  Khan,  while 
Broach  fell  to  the  share  of  his  nephew,  Rustam  Khan.  Etamad  Khan 
himself  took  the  districts  between  the  Sabarmati  and  the  Mahindri 
(Mahi),  while  the  district  of  Patan  was  assigned  to  Musa  Khan  and  Sher 
Khan  Fauladi.83  After  'Etamad  Khan  had  been  foiled  in  ousting  the 
Fauladis  from  power,  “ Changiz  Khan  proposed  to  Sher  Khan  Fauladi 
that  they  should  expel.  ‘ Etamad  Khan  and  divide  Gujarat  between 
them,  the  capital  and  the  country  south  of  the  Sabarmati  falling  to  the 
share  of  Changiz  Khan,  and  that  to  the  north  to  Sher  Khan  Fauladi, 
Sher  Khan  agreed,  and  Changiz  Khan  joining  him,  they  marched  on 
AhmedabSd.”  Etamad  Kh5n  sustained  a severe  defeat  at  the  hands  on 
Changiz  KhSn  in  a battle  fought  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khari,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Ahmadabad  and  fled  with  the  King  to  Modasa, 
while  Changiz  Khan  took  possession  of  the  Capital  and  divided  the 
kingdom  with  Sher  Khan  as  had  been  agreed.  “After  this  success,  all 
the  chief  nobles  of  Gujarat,  including  the  Habshis,  joined  Changiz 
Khan,  who  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  began  to  think 
ofsubduingSherKhanFaulfidi,  whoonhis  part  was  anxious  and  fearful.” 
But  Changiz  Khan  himself  was  soon  afterwards  assassinated  by  Alf 

53  The  word  conjecturally  rendered  * district’  is  the  * Karnne  ’ which  has  already 
occurred  as  Karne  or  Kamddau  in  the  Chalukya  inscriptions,  and  means  ‘the 
Record  Department,  or  the  Secretariat  or  Chancellerie. 

“ Shri  Kamat  lit  ‘making  ShriJ  then  obtains  the  meaning  of  * Secretariat/* 
Cartellieri.  Ind,  Ant.  XI.  223  note. 
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Khan  and  Jhujhar  Khan  Habshi  at  the  instigation  of  a discontented 
eunuch  name  Bijli  Khan  in  A.  H.  976  (1568-69  A.  C.)64  It  will  be 
thus  seen  that  the  person  referred  to  in  the  Colophon  is  this  Changiz 
Khan  who  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  all  Gujarat  south  of  Ahmedabad,  at 
the  time,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  Maneksh|,h  and 
Changashah  had  a son  and  grand-son  bearing  the  unthinkable  names, 
Amalshah  and  Chingizshah. 

I must  now  advert  to  another  old  postscript  which  is  not  devoid 
of  historical  interest,  and  which  is  preserved  in  a Manuscript  of  the 
‘Aogemdaicha  which  is  now  in  the  Munich  State  Library.  It  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Introduction  to  Geiger’s  edition  of  that  Fragment,  and 
I give  it  in  that  scholar’s  transliteration. 

Samvat  1 $55  varske,  M&gashirshamdse,  Skuklapushpe[ sic]  trayoda- 
shy&m  tithau , Somadine,  spindarmadamase , bahirdmrdjye  adyeh  Skri 
Ankuleslivare , Skrih-sultan  Makimuda  vijayardjye , ervadan-ervad* 
Homam-putra-ervad — Mo  wad — sutena  ervad  Bahman,  U gamadakichd- 
janda  pajandand^a-pustakam prabhodhodyam  Samadhanena  likhitam .** 

There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  language  of  this  colophon, 
which  is  so  easy  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  a formal  translation.  The 
interest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  scribe  Hirbadan-hirbad  Homd,  the  son 
of  Mobad,  the  son  of  Bahman,  who  says  he  finished  the  Manuscript 
at  Ankleshwar  on  Monday  the  13th  of  the  light  fortnight  of  Marga- 
shirsha,  which  corresponded  with  the  Parsi  Roj  Bahrain  M§h 
Aspandarmad  in  the  Vikram  year  1555,  in  the  victorious  reign  of  the 
Sultan  Mahmud  Shah  [Begada]  of  Gujarat.  Now,  we  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  Ankleshwar  was  from  very  early  times  a centre  of 


54,  History  of  Gujarat.  Bombay  Gazetteer.  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  263-4.  The  date  (975 

A.  H.)  is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Mirat-i-Sikandary , Fazal  Lutfullah’s  trans, 
301.  For  other  references  to  this  Changiz  Khan,  see  the  Tabaqat-i-Akbari  in. 
Elliott  and  Dowson,  V.  280,  325,  330  ; Lowe,  Badaoni,  II.  67,  68,  105,  1 10,  147, 
15 1 , Abul  Fazl,  AkabrnUmah  in  Elliott  and  Dow60n,  VI.  125;  Briggs,  Op.  Cit . 
156—164. 

55.  Geiger,  Op.  Cit . Introduction,  p.  1 1. 
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Farsi  population.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  town  is  mentioned 
in  the  Qzssak-i-Sanjdn  as  one  of  the  five  places  (Navsari,  Broach, 
'Cambay,  Vankaner  and  Ankleshwar)  to  which  the  Zoroastrian 
refugees  began  to  spread  from  Sanjan  about  two  hundred  years 
after  their  first  arrival  in  the  Country.  But  we  have  much  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  old  Avesta-Pahlavi  Visparad  tran- 
scribed at  Ankleshwar  by  Rustam  Mihirapan  in  627  A 20  Y. 
(1278  A.  C.)56  And  it  appears  from  a note  in  an  old  Disapothi  preser- 
ved in  the  Ankleshwar  Daremehr,  that  a Behdin  named  Narsang 
Dhanpal  of  Hansot  had  a Tower  of  Silence  built  at  his  own  expense 
at  Ankleshwar  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.57  This  Narsang; 
Dhanpal  died  in  1517  A.C.  But  the  priests  and  laymen  of  Ankleshwar 
are  expressly  mentioned  among  the  Indian  Zoroastrians  to  whom  the 
first  Persian  Revayet  brought  by  Nariman  Hoshang  thirty-nine  years 
earlier  (847  A.  Y.  1478  A.  C.)  was  addressed.  Now,  in  that  missive,  we 
find  that  the  Hirbad  Homan  of  Ankleshwar  is  specially  named  and 
exhorted  to  enforce  the  observance  by  the  laity  of  certain  ceremonial 
practices  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.88  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Hirbad  Homan  of  the  Revayet  is  no  other 
than  the  scribe  who  wrote  the  old  Manuscript  in  1498,  A.  C.,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Colophon  that  his  father  was  named  Mobad  and  his 
grandfather  Bahman.  The  title  of  Hirbadan-Hirbad  which  he  gives 
himself,  indicates  that  he  was  the  ackno  pledged  spiritual  leader  of  the 
community,  and  this  is  in  its  turn,  borne  out  by  his  being  the  only 
priest  of  Ankleshwar  who  is  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Revayet 
referred  to. 


56.  Geldnei , Avesta,  Polegomena,  vii  and  xxxviii-ix, 

57  Farsi  Prakasht  I.  7. 

58  M.  R.  Unwala,  Op.  Cit.  II,  378,  1.  15. 


THE  DATES  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
REVAYETS. 
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In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  dissertations  on  some  of  the  most 
debatable  points  of  Mediaeval  Parsi  history,  I have  so  often  relied 
upon  or  referred  to  the  Persian  Revayets,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  plead  any  excuse  for  dealing  at  length  to-day,  with  a difficult  problem 
which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  their  usefulness  for  chronological  purposes. 
That  problem  relates  to  the  initial  year  of  the  Era  to  which  the  dates 
of  the  Colophons  of  these  Revayets  belong.  I have,  like  all  those 
who  have  preceded  me  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  taken  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  the  Ordinary  Yazdajardi  Era,  the  commencement  of  which 
was  synchronous  with  the  day  of  the  accession  of  Yazdajard  to  the 
throne  (16th  of  June  632  A.  C.).  But  it  is  now  common  know- 
ledge that  a very  different  era,  sometimes  called  the  Parsi  and  at 
others  the  Zoroastrian,  was  in  general  use  during  the  middle  ages 
among  the  followers  of  the  Old  Faith  in  Iran,  and  that  its  first  year 

was  not  the  632nd,  but  the  652nd  of  the  year  of  Christ,  in  which  the 

V 

Sassanian  dynasty  was  for  ever  distinguished  by  the  murder  of 
Yazdajard  at  Merv-i-Shahijan. 

E.  W.  West  informs  us  that  “ nearly  all  the  Pahlavi  Kolophons 
written  by  Persian  Parsis  are  dated  either  from  the  twentieth  year  of 
Yazdakart,  or  in  Parsig  years,  which  imply  the  same  thing  ; this 
was  the  Era  of  the  Zoroastrians,  or  the  Magi,  described  by  Albiruni  and 
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now  no  longer  in  use.  When  it  went  out  of  use  is  not  known,  but  the 
copy  of  the  Kolophon  of  L4  preserved  in  Pt2  gives  the  date  from 
both  Eras,  showing  that  the  Era  A.  20  Y.  was  still  in  use  in  1323; 
but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  Persian  writers  of  Pahlavi 
Kolophons  continued  to  write  the  accustomed  formula  for  the  twentieth 
year  after  Yazdakart , for  more  than  a century  after  they  had  ceased 
to  count  the  years  from  that  Era.  This  additional  complication  and 
uncertainty  applies  probably  to  all  Persian-Pahlavi  Kolophons  of  these 
last  two  centuries,  and  is  a matter  that  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. The  exact  difference  produced  by  calculating  the  same  date 
from  the  two  different  eras  is  five  days  less  than  twenty  years,  on 
account  of  the  five  leap-years  that  occur  in  that  period  ; and  the 
easiest  mode  of  calculating  is  to  add  20  years  to  the  Persian  date, 
and  then  calculate  as  if  it  were  an  Indian  Kadmi  Parsi  date.”1 

Geldner  also  has  a luminous  note  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  “ the  oldest  quotable  instance  for  this  era  [ the  Parsi 
or  A.  20  Y.  ] is  the  colophon  of  Mahvindad,  first  copyst  of  the 
Dinkard,  A.  D.  1020,  a contemporary  therefore  of  Albiruni,”  and  that 
fthe  formula  * Twentieth  year  after  Yezdegerd’  is  found  also  “in  the  later 
colophons  to  the  Dinkard,  and  in  JP1  Kx3,  F2 , MF  x.  * * * More 

over,  even  in  certain  cases  where  the  o lder  Persian  Mss.  do  not  speci- 
fically add  the  twentieth  year  of  Yezdegerd,  we  have  nevertheless,  to 
accept  that  the  calculation  is  made  from  the  year  A.  D.  651”,  as  in 
K43  and  K7 . “At  a later  period,  or  from  about  the  year  1600,  the 
use  of  the  Common  Yezdegerd  Era  became  established  in  Iran  by  the 
side  of  the  Zoroastrian.*  * * After  about  1700,  the  twentieth  year 

appears  to  have  become  merely  a formula  no  longer  understood , and  the 
common  Yezdegerd  era  became  the  usual  one  in  Persia.  In  Fr 
there  are  two  copies  by  the  same  scribe,  bound  together  (and  in  reverse 
order) ; the  first  is  dated  28  Dai  A.  20  Y.  1075,  the  second  21  Dai  A.  Y. 
1075.  It  is  evident  that  a space  of  twenty  years  did  not  elapse 


1 Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie,  Pahlavi  Literature,  121-2. 
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between  the  two  copies.  Both  dates  must  therefore  be  computed  as 
1706  A.  D.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  various  methods  of 
dating  have  not  been  fully  investigated  and  established,  a certain 
caution  is  advisable.  Therefore  even  in  cases  after  1700  where  the 
Parsi  year  is  expressly  mentioned,  I have,  nevertheless,  left  both 
possibilities  open/’2 

No  w,  every  one  of  the  Persian  Revayets  included  in  the  Classified 
Compilation  of  Dastur  Darab  Hormazdyar  was  written  in  Persia 
before  the  point  of  time  (1700  A.  C.)  at  which  the  Common  Yazdajardi 
Era  is  supposed  by  Geldner  to  have  become  the  usual  one  in  Persia. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  all  these  missives  were  indited  during 
the  very  period  of  transition,  in  which  both  eras  were  current  at 
the  same  time  in  Iran,  and  in  two  cases,  at  least,  the  word  4 Parsi  ’is 
expressly  used  in  the  Colophons,  so  that  it  is  open  to  any  one,  (so 
long  as  the  question  has  “ not  been  fully  investigated  ”),  to  maintain, 
as  the  late  Ervad  Tahmurasp  actually  did,  that  the  Era  used  in  these 
documents  is  not  the  Yazdajardi  but  the  Parsi,  not  the  A.  Y.  but  the 
A.  20  Y.,  and  that  all  these  epistles  have  been,  up  to  now,  erroneously 
antedated  by  just  five  days  short  of  twenty  years. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  purposes  of  textual  criticism  gene- 
rally, it  does  not  really  much  matter  whether  a good  Manuscript  or  a 
bad  one  was  transcribed,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  1500  A.  C.  or  1520 
A.  C.,  but  where  the  primary  object  is  to  establish  upon  a firm  chrono- 
logical basis  the  leading  events  in  the  annals  of  a people,  the  easy 
alternative  of  two  eras  separated  from  each  other  by  no  less  than 
twenty  years  must,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  advantages  of  ‘6  leaving 
both  possibilities  open,”  be  fatal  to  all  true  historical  research. 

I propose  therefore  to  devote  the  final  paper  in  this  series 
to  an  exhaustive  examination  of  this  problem  which  has,  notwithstand- 
ing its  importance,  been  neglected,  if  not  consigned  to  limbo 


2 Geldner,  A vesta,  Prolegomena,  p.  iii.  Note. 
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altogether  by  our  scholars,  probably  from  a consciousness  of  its 
nature  precluding  any  hope  of  obtaining  aught  else  than  abortive 
results. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise  that  in  these  Reva)  ets  are 
comprised  “the  replies  and  information  collected  by  some  special 
messenger  who  had  been  sent,  by  some  of  the  chief  Parsis  in  India, 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  Parsis  in  Persia,  regarding  certain  parti- 
culars of  religious  practice  which  were  duly  specified  in  writing,  or  to 
apply  for  copies  of  MSS  which  were  either  unknown  or  scarce  in 
India.”3  The  first  Indian  Zoroastrian  to  be  despatched  on  this 
mission  was  a Behdin  of  Broach  named  Nariman  Hushang,  and  the 
epistle  he  brought  is  subscribed  by  the  Dasturs  of  the  villages  of 
Turkabad  and  Sharfabad  near  Yazd.  It  would  appear  that  Nariman 
had  not  been  provided  with  any  letter  or  credentials  in  writing,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  even  the  obviously  indispensable 
qualification  of  an  acquaintance  with  Persian.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  stay  for  about  a year  with  his  co-religionists  in  Yazd,  and 
to  make  his  living  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  small  quantities  of 
dates.  During  the  interval,  he  had  acquired  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  language  to  convey  to  his  Iranian  friends  some  information  relating 
to  the  Zoroastrian  Settlements  in  India,  their  leaders,  and  the  state 
of  religion/  The  reply  of  the  Iranians  is  addressed  by  name  to 
Changa  Shah  the  leader  of  the  town  of  Navsari  ( Salar-i-Shahr-i - 
Navsan),  and  other  “Athornans,  chiefs  and  Hirbads,”  of  the  towns 


3 E.  W.  West  in  Grundriss,  125. 

4 Revayet  Manuscript  in  my  possession  finished  by  Hirbad  Mahrnush  Kaiqubad  Mahiyar 
Rana,  Jaisang  on  Roz  Ash  tad  Mah  Adar,  1022  A.  Y.  (27th  July  1653  A.  C,  ),  folio  175  b, 
11.  9-15.  this  volume  the  Revayets  of  Kaus  Mahiyar,  Kamdin  Shapur,  Jasa,  Aspandiar 
Sohrab,  Nariman  Hushang,  the  letters  of  855  A.  Y.  and  880  A.  Y.  and  the  Revayets  of 
Kaus  Kamdin,  Kaus  Kaman  (?)  and  Dastur  Barzoji  are  transcribed  in  the  original  form 
without  any  classification  or  arrangement  of  their  contents.  The  last  two  Rev;  yets — Kaus 
Kaman’s  with  the  date  962  A.  Y.,  and  Dastur  Barzoji’s — are  each  in  an  altogetl  er  different 
hand.  I shall  hereafter  call  this  Ms.  M.  K,  Ervad  Manekji  Rustamji  Unwalla’s  Lithograph 
of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Revayet,  Vol.  II.  389,  11.  2 — 5.  This  is  a fairly  accurate  reproduction 
of  a Ms  in  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  own  handwriting,  finished  on  Roz  Hormazd,  Mah  Shahrivar, 
1061  A.  Y.  (1692  A.  C.).  I shall  quote  it  hereafter  as  D.H.  Lith. 
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of  Surat,  Anklesar,  Bharuch,  and  Khambait,  and  the  writers  invoke 
the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  Changa  Shah  and  thank  Providence 
that  he  had  been  able,  (as  they  had  learnt  from  Nariman  Hushang), 
to  secure  the  exemption  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  Navsari  from 
the  payment  of  the  Jizya.  (J izyae - i- Behdina n - i- Navs^ ri  dur 
kunanideltf.  The  names  of  several  other  Indian  Parsis  of  note 
occur  in  the  body  of  this  letter,  e.g.  Hirbad  Bacha  (Waccha),  Hirbad 
Dada  and  Hirbad  Khurshed.5 * 7  The  last  two  are  again  mentioned 
along  with  another  priest  of  Navsari  named  Anna.8  A.  Hirbad 
Homan  of  Anklesar  is  also  expressly  requested  to  see  that  the  cere- 
monial injunctions  of  the  faith  in  regard  to  women  were  carefully 
observed  in  the  town  of  the  Anjuman  of  which  he  was  the  leader 
( Peshwa  )9.  We  also  learn  from  this  missive  that  the  name  of  the 
leading  Parsi  resident  in  Nariman’s  own  birth  place,  Broach,  was 
Hushang  Ramyar,  who  is  called  Kadkhud(x>  Headman  or  Patel.10 

The  signatories  of  this  epistle  are 

Jam  asp  Shahriar,  Siavakhsh  Bahram,  Kaikhusru  Siavakhsh  and 
Hushang  Siavakhsh11.  The  actual  scribe  gives  his  name  as  Shapur 
Jamasp,  Shahriar,  Bakhtafrid,  Shahriar,  Bahram,  Naushirvan.12 


5 M.  K.  folio  163  b,  1.  13  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II,  379,  1.  5. 

f>  M.  K.  folio  165  a,  11.  13—15  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II,  380,  1.  7. 

7 MK.  folio  165  a,  11.  8-9,  D.  II.  Lith.  II.  380  1.  4.  This  Hirbad  Dada  was  probably 
Dada  Jaisang,  the  grand-father  of  Dastur  Rana  Jaisang  and  great  grand-father  of  Dastur 
Mehrji  Rana. 

8 M,  K.  folio  167  a,  11,  12-3  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II,  381,  1.  19. 

9 M.  K.  folio  163  a,  1.  9 ; D.  H.  Lith-  II,  378,  1.  15.  I have  shown  elsewhere  that 
this  was  Hirbad  Homan,  the  son  of  Mobad,  the  son  of  Bahman — who  appears,  from  a 
Colophon  preserved  in  MH2i  to  have  made  a copy  of  the  Aogemdaicha  with  Pazand  and 
Sanscrit  versions  in  Vikram  Samvat  1555  (1498  A.  C.). 

30  M K.  folio  162  b,  1-  10  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II,  378  1.  8 and  M.  K . folio  176  a,  1.  15  ; D.  IT. 
Lith.  II,  389. 

11  M.  K.  folio  168  a,  11.  10-11;  D.  H.  Lith.  II,  382,  1.  1 5.  Jamasp  Shahriar  Was  evidently 
the  scribe  Shapur’s  father.  Kaikhusru  Siavakhsh,  whose  name  occurs  here  as  well  as  in  the 
next  Revayet,  was  the  brother  of  Hushang  Siavakhsh  and  was  the  person  who  had  written 
the  ancestral  Codex  of  the  Vajiriha-i-Din-i-Shapir-i-Mazdyastan,  from  which  first  Gopatshah- 
i-Rustam*i-Bundar,  then  Marzpan-i-Fredun  and  lastly  Fredun-i-Marzpan-i-Fredun  transcribed 
the  Ms.  which  was  in  Ervad  Tahmuras’s  Library.  Tahmuras,  Bundahishn  Facsimile, 
Introduction,  p.  xiv. 

12  M.  K.  folio  168  a,  1.  6 and  D.  H.  Lith.  II,  1.  382,  1.  11  and  II,  372,  1.  7. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  full  name  of  Hushang  Siavakhsh  which  occurs 
in  two  other  places  as  Hushang  Siavakhsh,  Shahriar,  Bakhtafrid 
[ Shahriar  ],Bahram,  Khusruishah  Anushirvan13  that  Shapur  Jamasp 
was  his  first  cousin.  There  are  in  this  letter  four  colophons,  the  dates 
in  two  of  which  are  identical,  and  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  differ 
from  each  other  and  from  the  first  two  by  a few  days  only.  They" 
are 

14  (J  ly 

j j ^ J1-*  j*  Jr*  j\*  jjj  r 

15  & i jji  » ^ $ ji  j i 

J k Jlf***  «i 0.,ft7  J (J^a.  J 1^,/A^Skj  jJ  1**  J ^ ^ k®  ki!  r 

i7  J k dji  j b ^^*7  Ji***  u^bf  I® 

(1)  Roz  Manthraspand,  Mah  Mihr,  of  the  year  847  Pars h after 
Y azdajard  the  King  of  Kings. 

(2)  Roz  Mahrasfand,  Mah  Mihr  the  victorious,  of  the  year  847 
( Sali , Parsi  ?)  after  Yazdagard,  the  King  of  Kings,  of  the  race 
of  Aurmazd. 

(3)  Roz  Khurdad,  Mah  Mihr  [according  to]  the  ancient  ( Qadini ) 
[ reckoning  ] of  the  year  847  of  Yazdagard  Shahriar. 

(4)  Roz  Khur,  Mah  Aban  of  the  year  847  of  the  Era  [ba  sharh-i - 
tarikh  ] of  Yazdagard  Shahriar. 


13  M.  K.  folio  153  a,  11.  3.7;  155  b,  11.  2-4.  D»  H.  Lith,  II,  368,  11.  7— 8 and  II, 
371.  1.  3- 

14  M.  K.  folio  153  b,  11.  4-8.  D.  H.  Lith.  II,  368,  il.  12-14. 

15  M.  K folio  156  a,  11.  4-9.  D.  H.  Lith.  II,  371,  11.  5-6. 

16  M K.  folio  157  b,  11.  7-8.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  372,  1.  10. 

17  M,  K.  folio  168a,  11.  3—5  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  382,  11.  10-11. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  year  is  everywhere  the  same,  but 
that  in  one  case  at  least,  it  is  expressly  called  Parsi,  while  in  the 
three  others,  it  is  merely  said  to  belong  to  the  era  called  after  the 
Kings  of  Kings,  Yazdagard.  What  then  are  we  to  understand  by 
this  847th  year  Parsi  or  Yazdagardi,  and  with  which  of  the  two  did 
it  really  correspond,  1478  A.  C.  or  1498  A.  C.  ? We  know  that 
Shapur  Jamasp  Shahriar  had  transcribed  in  840  A.  Y.  the  famous  codex 
of  the  Nirangistan  which  may  be  regarded,  through  the  copy  made  by 
his  descendant,  Jamasp  Hakim  Vilayati  as  the  archetype  of  all  the 
Indian  MSS  of  that  text18,  but  then  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  show  that 
Shapur  Jamasp  was  not  alive  in  1498  A.  C.,  and  the  point  must 
remain  undecided  if  no  light  is  forthcoming  frqm  some  other  source. 
I shall  presently  show  that,  so  far  at  least  as  this  Revayet  is  concerned,, 
that  light  is  happily  not  denied  to  us. 

But  before  that  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  two  subsequent  Revayets,  in  both  of  which  the  leading 
Indian  addressed  is  Changa  Shah,  and  in  which  many  of  the  other 
names  also,  both  of  subscribers  and  addressees,  reappear.  It  is  obvious 
that  all  the  three  documents  must  belong  to  practically  the  same 
period,  and  that  the  only  way  to  understand  their  real  significance  and 
form  a correct  estimate  of  their  chronological  position,  is  to  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  a single  whole  or  group,  of  which  the  members 
must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  to  all  of  which  the  same  solution 
must  apply. 

Well  then,  the  Revayet  which  is  next  in  point  of  time  after  this 
letter  of  847  ( A.  Y.  or  A.  20  Y.  as  it  may  prove  to  be  ),  is  also  called 
in  the  Systematic  or  Classified  Compilation  of  Darab  Hormazdyar 


18  Darab  Dastur  Peshotan,  ed.  Nirangistan,  Introd-  p.  2.  In  a MS  Baj-Dfrarnu  and 
Fravashi  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  late  Dastur  Kausji  Naushirvanji  of  Surat,  Jamasp 
Hakim  Vilayati  gives  his  own  pedigree  thus  : Jamasp  Dastur  Ilakim  Dastur  Naushirvan 
Dastur  Zaratosht  Jamasp  Shapur  Bakhtafrid.  This  Shapur — the  descendant  probably,  and 
not  the  son,  of  Bakhtairid — may  have  been  our  Shapur  Jamasp  Shahriar — the  scribe  of  the 
iNirangistan — and  then  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  his  Codex  of  the  Pahlavi  version 
of  the  Husparam  Nask  came  into  the  possession  of  Jamasp  Vilayati. 
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after  Nariman  Hushang,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  an  interval 
of  a few  years.  The  name  of  Nariman  does  not,  it  is  true,  appear  any* 
where  in  the  document  itself,  but  the  following  extract  conclusively 
shows  that  the  second  Revayet  is  the  reply  to  another  letter  of  inquiry 
which  had  been  addressed  by  the  Indian  Parsis  to  their  Turkabad 
correspondents  after  the  receipt  of  the  missive  dated  in  the  847th  year. 

(X&i  /•$  jfi  0 

t J «£>  «j»5>  ft  ^ T 3 1 J AAAMki  ^ I J$  bf 

“ Next  you  have  written  [ to  ask  why  ] we  had  written  to  the  effect 
that  if  a person  sins,  and  is  not  withheld  (or  forbidden)  by  the  leader 
of  the  Community,  the  sinfulness  is  incurred  [lit.  sits  on  the  neck  of] 
by  that  [ leader  ].  [ We  wrote  in  that  way  ] because  we  had  come  to 

know  that  those  dear  ones  do  possess  (lit.  have  in  their  hands)  the 
authority  and  the  power.” 

This  reply  is  addressed  to  Changa  Shih,  Bahram  Changa  Shah, 
the  Hirbad-i-Hnbadan  Khurshed  Buzurg-i-Sanjdnan  ( the  Priest  of 
Priests,  Khurshed  the  chief  of  the  Sanjanas  ),20  Hirbad  Rustam,  Hirbad 
Hushang,  and  the  other  4 Athornanan,  Ratheshtaran,  Vastrioshan  and 
Hutokhshan’  of  Hindustan  and  the  township  of  Navsari. 

The  actual  scribe  is  again  Shapur  Jamasp  of  Sharfabad  and  the 
signatories  are 

Hirbad  Shahriar  Mahvindad  and  Hirbad  Mahraban  Naushirvan 
both  of  Turkabad,  and  Hirbad  Hushang,  Hirbad  Faridun  and  Hirbad 


19.  M.  K.  folio.  170a,  11.  13—5  ; DH.  Lith.  II.  384,  11.  10-11. 

20.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Khurshed — the  leader  of  the  SanjanX  priests — was 
Khurshed  Kamdin  of  the  Qissah-i-Sanjan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  I have  said  else- 
where {ante  p.  ),  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  fact  on  the  date  of  the  installation  of  the  Iran- 
shah  at  Navsari, 
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iKaikhusru  of  Sharfabad,  together  with  Zindah — Razm  Kershasp  and 
Bahman  Asfandiar  of  Sharfabad.21  The  date  is  thus  given  : 

Jj  »U»aj  j ^ 

22  i1  cr^ 

“ Completed  with  good  wishes  and  joy  and  pleasure,  on  the  day 
Daipdin  of  the  month  Dai  of  the  year  855  after  the  era  of  Yazdagard 
Shahriar”. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  say  that  Doctor  Jivanji  J.  Mody  has 
raised  a doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the  above  date.  He  insists 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  year  is  850,  not  ^ 

855,  and  that  the  former  reading  which  occurs  in  the  Auto- 
graph Manuscript  of  the  Revayet  of  Darab  Hormazdyar  ( dated 
1048  A.  Y.)  which  is  in  the  Bombay  University  Library  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  depended  on.  He  declares  that  is  an  unauthorized 
interpolation,  and  he  believes  that  West  who  has  accepted  the  855 
reading  was  misled  on  account  of  relying  too  implicitly  on  the 
Parsi  Prakash ,23  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  Ervad  Manekji 
Rusiamji  Unwalla  possesses  another  copy  of  the  Compilation  finished 
by  the  same  laborious  scribe  on  Roz  Hormazd,  Mah  Shahrivar 
1061  A.  Y.  which  bears  out  the  reading  iWj  j *■**£*.  Ervad 
Jivanji  rejects  its  authority,  however,  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  written  by  Darab  several  years  later  than  the  Bombay  Univer- 
sity Autograph.  I have  then  to  say  that  there  is  lying  before  me  the 
Revayet  MS  written  by  Hirbad  Mahrnush  Kaiqubad  Mahiar  Rana 
Jaisang,  on  Roz  Ashtad,  Mah  Adar  1022  A.  Y.  (27th  July  1653  O.  S.) 

21.  M.  K.  ’folio.  1 68b,  1.  6 et  seq.  ; D.  Ii  Lith.  II.  383,  1.  5 et  seq.  and  M.  K.  folio. 
I75a,  1.  13  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  388,  1.  9. 

This  Hirbad  Shahriar  Mahvindad  of  Turkabad  was  apparently  the  chief  Dastur,  and  great 
grandfather  of  Mahraban  Naushirvan  Rustam  Shahriar  Mahvindad,  the  scribe  of  K.  43. 

The  Hirbad  Hushang  and  Hirbad  Kaikhusru  of  Sharfabad  were  apparently  Hushang  Siavakhsh 
and  Kaikhusru  Siavakhsh,  whose  names  have  already  occurred  in  the  preceding  com 
munique  of  847. 

22.  M.  K.  folio  175b,  11.  1—3.  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  388,  11.  IO-ii. 

23.  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  p.  59  and  note  : A Few  Events  in  the  Early  History 
«of  the  Parsis,  p.  56  and  note. 
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i.e.  about  twenty-six  years  before  the  University  Library  Manuscript, 
In  it  the  date  is  clearly  given  as  alsuj  *-**£,.  It  should  be  also 

borne  in  mind  that  the  author  of  the  Ptirsi  Prak&sh  took  the  date, 
from  an  excellent  copy  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Classified  Revayet 
which  is  in  the  Mulla  Firuz  Library.24  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  omission  of  the  ^ in  the  older  Autograph  is  nothing  more 
than  a clerical  error  on  the  part  of  Darab,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
unerring  scribe,  and  that  the  mistake  was  corrected  when  he  made  the 
other  copy  in  1061  A.  Y.  (1692  A.  C.)  and  restored  the  con- 

sciously or  unconsciously.  But  this  is  after  all  a conjecture,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  easy  to  say  on  which  side  the  balance  of  evidence  lies, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  sympathise  with  any  one  who  regards 
the  point  as  undecided,  or  as  even  incapable  of  being  finally  settled. 

But  the  difference  between  the  rival  readings  is  not,  as  I shall 
presently  show,  of  any  material  importance,  and  I must  now  proceed 
to  examine  the  third  and  last  of  the  Revayets  in  which  the  name 
of  Changa  Shah  occupies  the  place  of  honour.  It  is  addressed  to 
Changa  Shah,  Dastur  Khurshed  Buzurg-i-Sanjanan , Dastur  Rustam 
Dastur  Hushang,  the  Sons  of  the  deceased  {lit.  who  has  Heaven  for 
his  portion)  Bahram  Shah,  Manek  Shah,  Asdin  Shah,  Dastur  Ram- 
yar, Dastur  Jamshed  and  Bahram  Dastur  Shahriar,  Dastur  Nairyo- 
sang  Munajjam  (Astrologer)  and  the  Kadkhuda  (Patel)  Shapur,  and 
Qawam-ud-din  and  Isfandiar  and  other  Zoroastrians  of  Navsari, 
Khambait,  Bharuch,  Surat  and  Anklesar.25 

24.  Par  si  Prakask,  I.  p.  6. 

25.  M.  K.  folio  178  b,  11.  4 — 7.  D.  H.  Lith.  II,  391,  11.  4 — 6.  The  Bahramshah  who  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Heaven,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Changa,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  his 
father’s  life-time.  Manekshah  was  the  famous  Manek  Changa,  and  we  learn  from  an  old  N&ma- 
grahan  that  Changa  had  another  son  also,  who  bore  the  name  of  Asdin.  Rustamji  Jamaspji 
Dastur,  Bhagarsath  Vanshavli.  222,  Col.  I 

Dastur  Ramyar  was  apparently  Dastur  Ramyar  Sanjana — the  father  of  Dastur  Hormazyar 
Ram  or  Ramyar,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  subsequent  letters  of  Jas*  and  Aspandyar  Sohrab. 
See  also  ante  p,  21, 
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The  date  is  expressed  thus  : 

j*  i>  I 5 j6o  j ! jjj 

^ lP  * * * (i>  t ^y°j  Jr  * ^ j j~»=±  ^ j I U ^ ii)  i*  ^ 

j ^-SfcC  ^ O..VC  A^-M*  jJ  txj  $ f ^ ^.irv  (J  £«*13  !jJ 

26  /J 

“ The  most  exalted  Day  Aurmazd  of  the  noblest  of  Months, 
Shahrivar,  of  the  [year]  88o  of  Yajdajard,  the  King  of  Kings,  son 
of  Khusru  the  King  of  Kings,  son  of  Hormazd  the  King  of  Kings, 
son  of  Naushirvan.*  * * Finished  in  prosperity  and  good  fortune 

on  Wednesday,  corresponding  to  the  9th  of  the  month  of  Shawwal 
in  the  year  916  of  [ the  worshippers]  of  Allah.  [8th  January  1511.]” 

It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  the  year  or  the  Era  intended  to  be 
employed  in  this  Colophon  is  concerned,  there  cannot  be  a shadow 
of  doubt.  The  date-equation  Roz  Aurmazd,  Mah  Khurdad  880  A.  Y. 
= 9th  Shawwal  916  A.  H.  2.2.8th  January  1511  A.  C.  (Old  Style) 
settles  it  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  Era  used  here  is  not  the  one 
known  as  the  Parsi  or  the  Zoroastrian  or  the  A.  20  Y.  In  other 
words,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  we  have  here  an  absolutely  unim- 
peachable example  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Yazdajardi  Era  in 
Persia  itself  so  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  then  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  Revayets  of  847  or  855  (or 
850  ?).  We  may  take  it  as  proved  that  this  letter  of  880  A.  Y.  was 
indited  in  15 11  A.  C.,  and  not  1531  A.  C.,  but  does  it,  therefore,  follow 
that  its  predecessors  were  transmitted  to  India  in  1478  and  i486  A.  C. 
(or  1481  A.  C.),  and  not  in  1498  and  1506  ( or  1501 ) A.  C.  ? Not  neces- 
sarily, but  I submit  that  there  are  very  cogent  reasons,  which  I shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  state,  for  holding  that  they  have  been  correctly 
assigned  to  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era. 

26.  M.  K,  folio  185  a,  11.  3 — 6,  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  396,  11.  9 — II,  is  my 

emendation  of  1/^  L)  of  the  text,  which  makes  no  sense. 
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The  fact  is  that  there  is  in  this  RevSyet  of  880  A.  Y.  not  only 
an  equation  conclusive  as  to  itself  but  also  an  explicit  statement 
which  is  decisive  as  to  the  dates  of  its  predecessors.  The  writers 
say : 

I j /££ ^ f He  I fj  [j jip.  j\ 

yj  b J5«5oU  iXX,  <JJU*  jd  / b'ib'ASj  ^j|  55A/of  ,Jy 

iif-  ^ ^£****^1  {*, t <J  1**»  } LS*9  j ^ 1^ 

^ Oa-mj  Oi J ^ T C_>  ^ (zji  I /S-£tjyl  («_AJ  IsiAj  & J 

A**j^  JU»  />!  J I I (JaS  j b &j.su»  f 

dlt^  O-AJ  ^bt*  UJ|  ^ dj&yojto  ^ JUjI  ^3^ 

yi'  (^£j^  j J1-*  c£j  jf  d^i  13  &3&y0ji  ki  j*U3f  /^  v^-5  oj  i/j 

$&^bo  ^jma j oj  hi/  h^L  b ^.a£«,x  ^f  ^ <x&  jj^Ua*^3  <>j  tj  jIj 

27  c**#l  i5jjT  ej!/0*  cj^  j b/o  o>jli/  &xf  ^b 

“Next  after  the  payment  of  our  respects,  let  it  be  known  to 
those  exalted  persons  that  neither  during  the  regime  ( lit.  days,  time) 
of  the  Arabs  that  is  past,  nor  in  that  of  the  Turks  that  has  arrived, 
were  these  humble  persons  aware  whether  there  were  or  not  in 
the  countries  of  Hindustan  any  followers  of  the  Good  Faith,  until 
THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PRESENT  DATE 
[of  writing],  the  deceased  ( lit.  who  has  Heaven  for  his  portion) 
Nariman  Hushang  turned  his  face  towards  this  quarter.  A letter 
had  been  written  [also]  by  the  deceased  ( lit . whose  soul  is  in 
Holiness)  Bahram  Shah  Changa  Shah  and  the  congregation 
of  Behdins  and  Dasturs  to  us  ( lit . this  side  ).  These  humble  ones 
wrote  a reply  thereto  and  sent  it  ABOUT  TWENTY-NINE  YEARS 
AGO  by  the  hands  ofNaushirvan  Khusru  and  Marzban  Isfandiar,  but 
received  nothing  in  answer  thereto.  These  humble  ones  have  therefore 
no  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  followers  of  the  Good  Faith 
in  that  Country.  Strange  that  they  should  have  entirely  refrained 


27.  M.  K.  folio  179a,  iu  3—15  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  391,  11  12-18. 
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from  writing.  It  is  now  a little  more  than  a year  since  Yazdyar 
was  sentto  that  region.  He  did  not  however  go  further  than  Khambait, 
and  brought  when  he  returned  the  blessed  letter  of  those  dear  ones.” 

Now  if  Nariman  Hushang  “ had  turned  his  face  towards  ” Iraa 
about  thirty  five  years  before  880  A . Y.  = 916  A.  H.  = 1511  A.  C.,  he 
must  have  reached  Yazd  about  1476  A.  C.  We  have  seen  that  he  had 
to  stay  in  Persia  for  about  a year  to  learn  the  language.  It 
follows  that  the  reply  dated  847  Parsi  which  he  brought  from  the 
Iranian  Dasturs  must  have  been  indited  in  1478  A.  C.  and  could  not 
by  any  possibility  be  supposed  to  belong  to  1498  A.  C.,  in  spite  of  the 
year  being  expressly  called  Parsi  in  one  of  the  Colophons.  In  other 
words,  the  year  847  of  all  the  four  Colophons  to  the  first  Revayet  is  the 
847th  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era,  and  the  word  Parsi  there 
used  for  the  Era  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  even  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  that  special  or  technical 
meaning  which  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  it  in  all  cases. 

But  if  this  first  Revayet  of  Nariman  Hushang  belongs  indubitab- 
ly to  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era,  it  follows  that  its  sequel  which 
was  written  by  the  very  same  scribe  and  was  signed  by  two  of  the 
old  signatories  may,  with  reasonable , if  not  absolute  certainty,  be  also 
taken  to  belong  to  the  same  Era.  To  put  it  differently,  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  the  period  intervening  between  the  first 
Revayet  and  the  second,  which  bears  such  a close  resemblance  to  it, 
was  the  short  one  of  eight  years  or  the  very  brief  one  of  two  years3 
rather  than  the  long  one  of  twenty  eight  or  twenty-two  years.  And 
here  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  argument  becomes  all  but 
conclusive  if  the  reading  850  A.  Y.  is  preferred.  For  we  are  told 
that  the  epistle  sent  with  Naushirvan  Khusru  and  Marzban  Isfandiar 
in  reply  to  the  one  which  had  been  addressed  by  Bahramshah 
Changashah  had  been  written  about  twenty-nine  years  before  880 
A.  Y.=gi6  A.  H.  = i5ii  A.  C.,  i.  e.  about  851  A.  Y.,  which  is 
as  close  an  approximation  to  850  A.  Y.  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  And  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  this  seems  to 
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me  to  be  a much  more  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  the  reading 
of  the  Bombay  University  Manuscript  than  anything  which  has  been 
advanced  by  Doctor  Jivanji  Mody,  and  to  turn  the  balance  of  evidence 
almost  entirely  in  its  favour. 

The  next  dated  Revayet  is  the  one  which  is  quoted  about  fourteen 
times  by  Darab  Hormazdyar  as  the  Maktub  (Letter)  or  Revayet  of 
the  Behdin  Jasa.28  The  document  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  in  the 
Pa* si  PrakvLsh,  and  its  date  was  unknown  to  West,  but  it  can  be 
recovered  from  the  Revayet  MS.  transcribed  by  Dastur  Mahrnush 
Kaiqubad  which  is  in  my  own  possession.  The  date  is  as  follows  : 

2 Ljn  q t«w»  ^ (J  t-Mj  j b ^ \ 5 ) 

29  i ^ 

“Roz  Daibadar,  Mah  A ban  of  the  year  885  of  Yazdagard,  the 
King  of  Kings,  son  of  Khusru  son  of  Hormazd.” 

Another  epistle  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  the  same 
time  by  a Behdin  named  Aspandiar  Sohrab,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  year,  as  all  that  is  stated  in  the  Colophon  is  that 

30  A 5 % bo  I j j j j (i  Oj  f 

“ This  letter  was  written  on  the  day  Aniran  of  the  month 
Bahman  [according  to]  the  ancient  ( qadim ) [reckoning]. 


28  West  in  Grundriss,  126. 

29.  M.  K.  folio  133,  11.  7 — 10.  This  is  the  only  MS  of  all  those  that  I have  had 
opportunities  of  examining,  which  contains  a copy  of  th  e whole  letter  as  it  was  received 
from  Persia. 

30.  The  oldest  copy  of  this  Revayet  exists  in  a MS  written  by  Dastur  Hormazyar 
Framarz  Kamdin  Kuka  Hamjiar  Padam — the  father  of  Darab  Hormazyar — which  contains 
several  colophons  dated  in  the  years  1012 — 1014  A.  Y.  ( 1643 — 1645  A.  C.  ) For  the  date  of 
this  letter,  see  folio  198  b,  11  4-q  . My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  P.  N.  Kapadia  of  Bom- 
bay, for  the  loan  of  the  MS.  which  was  known  also  to  the  author  of  the  Farsi  Prakash,  who 
has  described  its  contents,  (P.  P.  I.  844).  The  questions  are  not  classified  or  arranged  under 
distinct  headings,  as  in  his  son’s  compilation.  The  writer  has  merely  transcribed  those  letters 
of  which  he  was  able  to  procure  copies,  entire  or  in  part.  I shall  quote  it  hereafter  as  HF. 

The  Revayet  of  Aspandiar  Sohrab  is  found  in  M.  K.  also,  and  the  date  is  given  at  folio 
13S  b,  11.  13-14.  See  also  D,  H.  Lith,  II.  4.50,  1.  9. 
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The  Indian  names  occurring  in  the  Introductions  of  both  these 
compositions  are  identical  except  for  a few  differences  on  which  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  base  any  precise  statement  as  to  precedence 
in  point  of  time.  The  names  themselves  are  of  great  interest,  and  I 
give  them  below  as  they  occur  in  the  oldest  copies : 

REVAYET  OF  JASA. 

Navsari  names. 

Behdin  Manek  Changa,  Leader  ( Solar)  of  Navsari,  Dastur  Nagoj 
Asdin,  D.  Jaisang  Dada,  D.  Palhan  Annan,  D.  Khurshed  Wajha 
[Waccha],  D.  Chacha  Wacha,  D.  Asa  Dhayyan,  D.  Hira  Dada, 
D.  Asa  Rustam,  D.  Bahram  Rustam,  D.  Nagoj  Rustam,  D.  Rana 
Jaisang,  D.  Wajha  Jaisang,  D.  Chanda  Palhan,  D.  Mahiar  Asa, 
D.  Chanyan  Asdin Sanjana,  D. Dhanpal  Jaisang  Sanjana,  D.  Hormazyar 
Ram  Sanjana,  D.  Bahram  Khurshed  Sanjana,  and  Behdin  Kamdin 
Tabib  (Physician),  B.  Asdin  Mehrvan,  B.  Dhayyan  Ranan  the 
brother’s  son  of  Changa  Shah,  B.  Asa  Bahram  the  son  of  Changa, 
B.  Ranan  Jamasp,  and  B.  Manek  Bahram. 

Surat  names. 

Dastur  Khurshed  Dosa  Wajha,  [Waccha],  D.  Chanda  Wajha, 
D.  Jaisang  Narsang,  Behdin  Hira  Mahiar,  Narsang  Ranan,  and 
Khurshed,  Behdin  Jiwa  Bika  and  Karwa  Bika. 

Anklesar  names. 

Dastur  Bahram  Hurmaz,  D.  Jaisa  Khurshed. 

Broach  names. 

Dastur  Mahiar  Narsang,  Uslad  Ram  Kahnan. 

Cambay  names. 

Dastur  Khurshed  and  Dastur  Shapur.31 


31.  M Iv  folio  96  b — 97  b. 

Hirbad  Jaisang  Dada  was  the  father  of  Rana  Jaisang,  the  father  of  Dastur  Mehrji  Rana- 
Rana  Jaisang  has  given  his  own  pedigree  in  the  Colophon  of  a Pazand  Jamaspi  written  by 
himself  in  1560  V.  S.  (Mody,  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  p.  169). 
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REVAYET  OF  ASPANDIAR  SOHRAB. 

Navsdri  names. 

Hirbad  Nagoj  Bahman,  H.  Asdin,  H.  Jaisang  Dada,  H.  Palhan 
Annan,  H.  Khurshed  Chanda,  H.  Chacha,  H.  Asdin,  H.  Adar,  H. 
Asai  Rustam,  H.  Nagoj  Rustam,  H.  Ranan  Jaisang,  H.  Chacha 
[Waccha]  Jaisang,  H.  Jhanda  Palhan,  H.  Aurmazdyar  Sanjana, 
H.  Mahiar  Asa,  H.  Chanyan  H.  Asdin,  H.  Jaisang  Sanjana,  H. 
Sanjana  Bahram,  H.  Ranai,  H.  Kamdin,  Hirbad  Chun  da  and  Manek 
Changa,  Behdin  Bahmanshah,  B.  Mehrvan  Asdin,  B.  Tabib  Shayer 
( the  Physician),  B.  Asa  Bahramshah,  B.  Rana  Jamasp,  B.  Manek 
Bahman,  B.  Manek  Patel. 


Hirbad  Palhan  Annan  was  the  son  of  the  Hirbad  Anna  [ Chandna  ] mentioned  in  the 
Revayet  of  847  A Y.  and  the  father  of  Bahram  Palhan,  who  was  the  family  priest  of  Manek 
Changa.  The  pedigree  of  Palhan  will  be  found  ante  p 269. 

D.  Hira  Dada  was  the  brother  of  Jaisang  Dada. 

D.  Nagoj  Rustam’s  name  is  found  in  a document  of  V.  S.  1590.  He  was  then  an  old 
mai.with  grownup  sons  whose  names  also  are  mentioned  ante,  p.  269)  Asa  Rustam  was 
\ probably  his  brother. 

Rana  Jaisang  and  Wajha  (Waccha)  Jaisang  were  undonbtedly  the  father  and  uncle  of 
Dastur  Mehrji  Rana. 

Chanda  Palhan  was  the  eldest  son  of  Palhan  Annan.  His  name  recurs  in  the  Revayet  of 
Aspandiar  Sohrab,  as  well  as  in  the  letters  dated  896  and  904. 

Chayyan  Asdin  Sanjana  was  the  grandson  of  Khurshed  Kamdin — the  Khurshed 
Buzurg-i-Sanjanan  of  the  letters  of  855  (or  850  A.  Y.)  and  880  A.  Y.  The  pedigree  of  the 
famous  Dastur  Iioshang  Asa— the  guide,  preceptor  and  friend  of  the  author  of  the  Qissak- 
i-Sanjan  is  given  the  Sanjana  Fihrist  as  Hoshang  Asa  Kamdin  Chayyan  Asdin  Khurshed. 
See  ante  p.  87.  He  was  therefore  Hoshang  Asa’s  great  grandfather. 

Behdin  Kamdin  Tabib  was  Kamdin  ~Asa  Tabib — the  same  probably  as  the  Qiam-ud-din 
mentioned  in  the  immediately  preceding  Revayet  of  880  A.  Y.  He  must  have  been  the  grand- 
father of  the  famous  Mahr  Vaid  z.  e.  Mahr  Sayer  (Sagar)  Kamdin  Asa  Tabib.  See  ante  p.  151. 

A.sa  the'son  of  Bahram  the  son  of  Changa-was  certainly  agi-andson  ofChangashah  and  one 
of  the farzandail-i-Behesht-bahr  Bahram  Skdk  addressed  in  the  Revayet  of  880  A.Y.  ( 1 5 1 1 A.C.). 

Rana  Jamasp  was  a nephew  of  Changa  Shah.  The  name  of  Behdin  Jamasp  Behdin  Asa 
occurs  in  the  old  Namagrahan  of  Changashah’s  family.  Bhagarsdth  Vanshdvli , p.  222. 

Ustad  Ram  Kahnan  of  Broach  was  certainly  the  father  of  Dastur  Padam  Ram  of 
Borach.  See  ante  p.  256. 
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Surat  names. 

H.  Ranai  Khurshed,  H.  Nariman  Khurshed,  H.  Faridun  Chanda, 
H Jaisang  Narsang,  H.  Mobed  Jaisang,  Behdin  Bahram  Hira 
B.  Rana,  B.  T[h]awar  Narsang. 

Anklesar  names. 

H.  Jaisa  Khurshid. 

Bharuch  names. 

H.  Kaliwa  Jiva. 

Kambait  names. 

H.  Jadai  [Chanda?]  Shapur,  H.  Asai,  H.  Ranan,  Behdin  Rag[h]av 
Hira.32 

An  examination  of  these  names  points  to  the  Jasa  letter  being 
very  probably  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Thus,  the  name  of  Kamdin  Tabib 
occurs  in  Jasa,  while  that  of  his  son  Shayer  orSayer  Tabib  is  found  in 
Aspandyar  Sohrab.  Thus  also  Dastur  Khurshed  Dosa  Waccha  of 
Surat  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  is  replaced  in  the  second,  by  H. 
Rana  Khurshed  and  H.  Nariman  Khurshed,  who  were  probably  his 
sons.  So  also  Jasa’s  Dastur  Chanda  Waccha  of  Surat  is  represen- 
ted only  by  H.  Faridun  Chanda,  who  would  appear  to  have  been  his 
son  in  the  Aspandyar  Sohrab  epistle.  Lastly,  Behdin  Hira  Mahi- 
yar  of  Surat  and  Dastur  Shapur  of  Cambay  seem  to  stand  in  the 


32  H F folio  194  b — 195  b : M.  K.  folios  134b — 136a : D.  H.  Lith  II,  446 — 447. 

Behdin  Bahmanshah  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Jasa  letter — was  probably  the 
son  of  Manekshah  Changashah.  The  name  occurs  also  in  the  Viraf-i-K&usi.  (Navsari  Zartoshti 
Madressa  Library  MS.  pp.  3 and  45  ). 

The  name  of  Ilirbad  Kaliwa  Vekjiv  of  Broach  deserves  notice  Rana  Jaisang  says  that  he 
transcribed  his  Copy  of  the  Pazand  Jamaspi  which  is  now  in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library 
from  a MS  belonging  to  Hirbad  Karwa  Vekjiv  Bharuchi  in  V.  S.  1560  ( 1504  A.  C.  ) We 
also  know  that  the  scribe  of  the  Avesta-Pahlavi  Vendidad  written  1588 — 1593  A.  C.  (Darab, 
Pahlavi  Vendidad,  Introd.  xlii  ; Geldner,  Proleg.  p.  xi.  ) which  is  now  in  the  Manekji 
Hataria  Library  at  Bombay,  gives  his  own  name  as  Ardeshir  Mobed  Jiva  Vika  Ardeshir  Ram. 
Other  Mss  written  by  this  Ardeshir  are  dated  936  A.  Y.  and  966  A Y.  ( Navsari  Meherji  Rana 
Library  Catalogue,  Mss  Nos.  T 31,  and  T 36  ).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Yasna  Sada  in 
the  India  Office  Library  copied  by  a Hirbad  Ardeshir  from  K 5 in  920  A.  Y.  ( 1555  A.  C9 
may  be  from  the  same  hand  ( Geldner,  Proleg,  p.  ix ).  It  would  seem  that  Hirbad  Karva 
( Kaliwa  ) Vekjiv  of  the  Rana  Jaisang  Colophon  of  1504  A.C.  was  the  grand  uncle  of  Ardeshir 
and  that  Hirbad  Kaliwa  Jiva  of  this  Revayet  was  his  own  uncle  or  father’s  brother. 
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same  relation  to  Behdin  Bahram  Hira  and  Hirbad  Jadai  [Chanda] 
Shapur  of  Cambay.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Maktub  of 
Jasa  was,  if  anything,  written  before  and  not  after  that  delivered 
for  transmission  to  Aspandyar  Sohrab.  But  the  real  question  is 
what  is  the  Era  to  which  this  year  885  must  be  assigned,  and 
does  it  correspond  to  1516  A.  C.  or  1536  A.  C.  ? 

Now,  we  possess  in  the  Revayet  of  880  A.  Y.  1511  A.  C.  a stand- 
ard or  gauge  of  some  value  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Let  us 
then  place  side  by  side  the  names  of  the  Iranian  signatories  of  the 
two  epistles  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  learn  anything  from  them. 

REVAYET  OF  880  A.  Y.  1511  A.  C. 

*Dastur  Marzban  Rustam  Shahmardan. 

From  Sharf  abaci  and  Turkabdd . 

D.  Rustam  Shahriar  Mahvindad  ; *D.  Mahraban  NauseirvSn  ; *D. 
Ardeshir  Mahvindad  ; *D.  Mahvindad  Rustam  ; D.  Siavaksh  Shapur ; 
*D  Jamasp  Shapur  ; *D.  Shahriar  Mahraban  ; *D.  Adarbad  Mavin- 
dad ; *D.  Jamasp  Mobed. 

From  Kerman . 

Dastur  Bizhan  Yazdyar,  D.  Farldun,  D.  Naushirvan,  D.  Ardeshir 
Yazdandad  Marzbanshah. 

From  Sis  tan. 

Dastur  Adargoshasp  Yazdyar,  D.  Bizhan  Bahram,  D.  Mahraban 
Bijan  and  D.  Isfandiar  Hurmeh. 

From  Khurasan . 

* Dastur  Bahr&m  Rustam  Shahmardan , *Dt  Yovadsk&k  Rustam 
D.  Shahriar  Ardeshir 

JASAS  REVAYET  OF  885. 

•Dastur  Mahraban  Naushirvan  Shahriar  D.  Mavindad ; *D. 
Ardeshir  D.  Mavindad ; D.  Marzban  D.  Rustam  Shahmardan  ; *D. 
Mahvindad  Rustam  ; *D  Shahriar  Mahraban  ; *D.  Jamasp  Shapur  ; 
* D.  Bahrain  Rustam  ; *D.  Yovaashdh  Rustam;  D.  Adarbad  Mavin- 
dad ; *D.  jamasp  Rustam  Mobed.84 
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The  above  are  the  names  of j members  of  the  priestly  order,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  every  one  of  the  ten  names  of  the  Jasa  list  occurs 
in  the  RevSyet  of  1511  A.  C.  The  names  of  the  Iranian  Behdins  do 
not,  as  a rule,  possess  any  interest,  but  they  are,  in  this  particular 
instance,  so  remarkably  similar,  that  I must  quote  them. 

REVaYET  OF  15 1 1. 

Behdin  Bahrain  Farkhab ; ’Shahriar  Khorehfiruz ; *Bahmnn 
Marzban  ; Peshotan  Shahriar  Marvi ; Goshah  Rustam  Shahriar ; 
*Firuzan  Shahriar  (all  from  Turkabad  and  Sharfabad). 

*Behdin  Farrukbakhsh  Navroz  ; #Fariburz  Rustam;  #Isfandiar 
Iran  ; * Shahriar  Kaiqubad  ; "Surkhab  Rustam  ; Siavakhsh  Rustam  ; 
MansQr  Khusru  ; #Gurdan  Marzban  ; *Isfandiar  Minucheher  ; Isfandiar 
Surkhab  ; *Dara  Navroz  ; Rustam  Tus  ; *Giv  Isfandiar  ; Naushirvan 
Isfandiar ; Isfandiar  Bahram  ; Bahram  Bahrusa  ; Rustam  Ardeshir ; 
Merzban  Rustam ; Khusru  Marzban  ; *Mahr  Rustam  and  *Saad 
Marzbanshah  (from  Yazd)?% 

REVaYET  OF  885* 

Behdin  Rais  (chief)  Farkhab ; B.  Rustam  Faskhshutan ; *B. 
Bahman  Marzban  ; *B.  Shahriar  Khurehfiruz  ; B.  Rustam  Shahriar ; 
B.  Isfandiar  Goshah ; B.  Shahriar  Yazdyar  ; *B.  Firuzan  Shahriar ; 
#B.  Isfandiar  Iran  ; #B.  Farrukhbakhsh  Navroz  ; #B.  Fariburz  Rustam 


33,  M.  K.  folio  185a — 186a  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II,  396-7. 

This  Rustam  Shahriar  Mahvindad  was  the  son  of  the  Shahriar  Mahvindad  of  the  Revayet 
of  855  ( or  850  A.  Y.  ) Mahraban  Naushirvan  whose  name  is  the  next  jn  the  list  was 
probably  his  nephew,  as  his  name  is  given  in  full  in  Jasa’s  Revayet  as  Mahraban  Naushirvan 
Shariar  Mahvindad.  It  would  seem  that  Shahriar  Mahvindad  had  two  sons,  the  eldest 
being  Naushirvan,  the  father  ot  this  Mahraban,  a*d  the  second  Rustam.  Rustam  Shahriar 
appears  to  have  died  some  time  between  15 11  A.  C.  and  the  date  of  Jasa’s  Revayet,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Maharban  Naushirvan  his  nephew,  as  the  oldest  surviving  mebmer 
of  the  family. 
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*B.  Darab  Navroz  ; *B.  Surkhsb  Rustam ; *B.  Shahriar  KaiqubSd  ; 
•B.  Tsfandiar  Minucheher;  *B.  Gurd§n  MarzbSn,  #B.  Mahr  Rustam; 
B Gushtasp  Faridun  ; #B.  Giv  Isfandiar ; B.  Musafar  Khusru ; 
*B.  Saadin  Marzbanshah.34 

It  will  be  again  seen  that  no  less  than  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
one  names  even  in  the  Behdin  list  are  again  identical  with  those  in 
the  Revayet  of  1511,  and  I venture  to  think  it  very  doubtful  that  no 
less  than  twenty-five  years  intervened  between  the  two  documents,  as 
they  must  be  supposed  to  have,  if  the  RevSyet  of  JasS  is  supposed 
to  be  dated  in  885  A.  20  Y.  i.e.  in  1536  A.  C.  and  not  in  885  A.  Y.— 
1516  A.  C. 

This  is'of  course  far  from  being  conclusive,  but  then  these  are  not 
the  only  epistles  which  belong  to  the  second  group  of  four  RevSyets  in 
which  the  leading  Behdin  name  is  that  of  Changa  Shah’s  son  Manek- 
shah,  and  the  question  of  the  real  dates  of  all  the  four  can  be  deter- 
mined with  some  measure  of  certainty  only  when  all  of  them  are, 
like  the  Revayet  of  Changa  Asa  group,  connected  together  and 
considered  as  members  of  a single  series. 


Dastur  Bezan  Yazdyar  of  Kerman  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Dastobar  Vizan- 
i-Yezt-ayibar-i- Vizan  who  lent  to  Shahriar  Ardeshir  Eraj  Rustam  Eraj»  the  scribe  of  the 
Avesta-Pahlavi  Vendidad  (Dastur  Hoshangji,  Vendidad,  I.  Introd.  p.  xxv)  and  of  the  Dinkard, 
his  own  copies  of  those  works.  Shahriar  Ardeshir’s  own  name  appears  in  'the  list  a little 
lower.  The  name  again  of  Aturgoshosp-i-Yazt-ayibari- Vizan,  the  person Jor  whom  Shahriar 
made  that  copy  of  the  Vendidad  which  Faridun  Marzb^n  afterwards  recopied,  is  also  found 
in  the  list.  (Hoshangji,  Op.  Cit,  Introd.  pp.  xxix-xxx).  Lastly,  the  two  names  which  appear 
just  above  Shahriar  Ardeshir’s,  Bahram  Rustam  Shahmardan,  and  Yovadshah  Rustam  are 
those  of  the  great  grandfather  of  Faridun  Marzpan  Faridun  Bahram  Rustam  Bundar  MalkS 
Martan  ( i.e.  Shahmardan  ),  *nd  of  his  brother  Gopatshah,  the  scribe  of  several  Pahlavi 
eodices^(  West,  Grundriss,  p.  99).  The  omission  of  the  name  Bundar  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
by  those  who  have  made  a study  of  the  subject,  as  a serious  objection.  The  names  of  Gopatshah 
( or  Yovadshah  ),  of  his  brother  Bahram  and  of  their  friend  Shahriar  Ardeshir  reappear 
almost  in  the  very  same  order  in  the  Revayets  of  J2sa  and  Kama  'Asa.  Shahriar’s  is  name  found 
also  in  the  Epistle  of  904  A.  Y; 

34  M.  K.  folio  133  a.  'and  b. 


) 
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Let  us  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  Iranian  reply  from  Yazd, 
which  is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  Revayet  of  Kama  AsS  and  at  others 
as  the  Revayet  of  Kama  Vohra  or  Bohra  85  The  actual  name  of  the 
messenger  himself  appears,  however,  to  have  been'Shapur  Asa88  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  : 


35.  That  the  Revayet  of  Kama  Bohra  is  identical  with  that  called  after  Kama  Asa  is 
demonstrated  by  comparing  the  extracts  from  Kama  Bohra  in  Darab  Hormazdiar  with  the 
Original  Iranian  MS  of  the  Revayet  of  Kama  Asa  which  is  now  lying  before  me.  A portion  of 
this  Revayet  of  896  is  transcribed  in  H.  F.  with  the  heading  ^ ^ J t 

folio  76a,  and  there  is  a colophon  at  the  end  of  the  extract  with  the  date  Roz  Daipadar  Mah 
Fravardin  1013  Yazdajardi,  ( folio  80  a,  11.  13 — 16).  Several  other  extracts  from  the  same 

Revayet  commence  at  folio  8ob  with  the  heading  b if  OjIjj  jf 

These  portions  correspond  to  folios  207b-226a  of  the  Iranian  Autograph  of  the  Revayet  of  896 
which  is  in  the  Navsari  Mehrji  Rana  Library,  and  terminate  at  folio  135  a ofH  F.  At  the  same 
time,  another  lengthy  excerpt  corresponding  to  folios  1 to  10 1 of  the  Iranian  Original 
begins  at  folio  I b and  terminates  at  75  b,  where  there  is  a colophon  as  follows  : 

jjj  L»T  b 1 &<*»» 

giitj  djJ'idj*:**  j j ^j7  A** 

A/*»  { j)  ylU  yi  8 L*  ^ ] j£  t U J*T  O'! 

It  may  be  added  that  a Table  of  Contents  appended  to  the  Original  Iranian  Manuscript 
in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library  on  four  leaves  of  old  Indian  paper  in  characters 
resembling  the  Naskh,  has  the  following  heading  ; 

L*f  «>jjl 

The  word  Bohra  OLrtO  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Gujarati  ‘ Vohra’  or  ‘ Vora,’ 
trader,  metchant  (See  Ante , p.  125).  The  MS  of  Kama  Vohra’s  Revayet  dated  25-4-1042, 
A.  Y.  ( 1673  A.  C.  ) which  was  shown  to  the  author  of  the  Parsi  Prakash  ( I.  p.  18)  at 
Anklesar  could  not  have  been  anything  else  than  a transcript  of  a portion  of  the  long  Letter 
of  896  made  by  some  person  in  1042  A.  Y. 

In  a MS  containing  long  extracts  from  several  Revayets  written  by  Dastur  Barzo  Kam- 
din  SanjanS — the  uncle  of  Darab  Hormazdyar— at  Navsari  in  1006  A.  Y.,  some  questions  from 
this  Revayet  of  896  are  transcribed  with  the  heading  ( folio  293  a ), 
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x \\  lj  jy\£>  s&~ 

38  J ^\jA  ^UuiA^i  ^ \ /O  s&  ^IaC^o  s*i  y£ 

“ Next  [ it  is  requested  ] that  you  (lit.  they)  will  not  fail  [ to  reward] 
Behdin  Shapur  Asa,36  and  any  kindness  that  is  done  to  him  will  be 
like  a kindness  done  to  these  followers  of  the  Good  Faith  in  Iran. 

The  great  length  of  the  epistle  appears  to  have  made  it  necessary 
to  divide  the  labour  of  transcription  between  two  persons,  who  give 
their  names  as  Hirbad  Shahriar  Ardeshir  Iraj  Rustam  Iraj  and 
Hirbad  Giv  Ispandiar  Giv,  in  two  Colophons  written  in  Avesta 
characters , which  are  given  below  : 

*L  3 si  ji  ^ 

ji  ^ JLa  jl  3 } 

i\  * * * J;i  ;*<**  U^VJ 

2J  A t 

In  another  place  we  read  : 

<j*y  3 ^ ji?  j)j  s*  j>  W 

J s*>  U» J lA**  j ^ jj  JL, 

yiA  (o^Ls* 

)Y&  J\\  L:L~‘*>  y XyXAJ  lj*  y.  ^ ^ 

38  L 
(J 

36.  Original  Iranian  Manuscript  in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library,  Catalogue  No. 
T 30,  folio  101  a,  11,  9-12.  I shall  hereafter  quote  it  as  N M R L,  T 30.  See  also  II  F 75  a. 

This  Shapur  Asa,  was  probably  thoe  rt  ither  of  Behdin  Kama  Asa  after  whom  the 
Revayet  is  sometimes  called,  and  whose  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  Cambay  Zoroastrians 
contained  in  it  as  Behdin  Kamuddin  bin  Asa  (NMRL,  No.  30,  folio  I and  144  b).  It  assumes 
the  equivalent  form  of  Kama,  Asa,  in  the  immediately  succeeding  letter  of  904  A,  Y.  Indeed, 
Kama,  Kamdin  and  Kam-ud-din  are  all  different  forms  of  the  same  name 1 

37.  NMRL  No.  30,  folio  98  b,  11.  5*11 ; H F,  70  b. 

38.  NMRL  No.  30,  144  b,  1.  15-145  b,  1.  14* 
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(a)  Completed  with  good  wishes  and  in  joy  and  gladness,  on  the 
day  Daipadar  of  the  month  Vahman  of  the  year  896  after  Yazdagard, 
the  King  of  Kings,  son  of  Shahriar,  son  of  Khusru  the  King  of  Kings, 
son  of  Aurmazd.  I wrote  this  in  the  blessed  city  ofYazd.*  * * 

I the  Servant  of  the  Faith  Shahriar  Ardeshir  Iraj  Rustam  Iraj  wrote 
this  by  the  command  of  the  Dasturs. 

(1 b ) C ompleted  with  good  wishes  and  in  joy  and  gladness  on  the 
day  Tir  of  the  month  of  Vahman  of  the  year  896  after  Yazdagard,  the 
King  of  Kings,  son  of  Shahriar,  son  of  Khusru,  the  King  of  Kings, 
son  of  Aurmazd.*  * * I the  Servant  of  the  Faith  Giv  IspandiSr 

Giv  wrote  this  for  the  land  of  Hindus  tan,’* 

Lastly,  there  is  at  the  end  of  a version  of  the  Arda  Viraf  Namah  in 
Persian  prose,  which  was  copied  out  in  its  entirety  and  transmitted  with 
this  letter,  a third  colophon  which  is  written  in  Persian  characters : 

tit  & j**  s***  ^ j J i L<u 

39  AllyJL. 

(c)  Finished  the  book  of  the  Virafnamah  on  the  2nd  day  of  the 
month  Amardgd  [ by  the]  ancient  [ reckoning  ] in  the  year  896. 

The  problem  before  us  is,  in  what  year  of  the  Christian  Era  was 
this  letter  really  written  ? Was  it  1 527  A.  C.  or  1 547  A.  C.  ? The  late 
Ervad  Tahmuras  maintained  resolutely  and  with  confidence  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Prosecution  of  Zoroastrian  Research 
that  this  Revayet  as  well  as  the  earlier  Replies  of  847,  855  and  880  were 
dated  in  the  Parsi  and  not  in  the  common  Yazdajardi  Era.  He 
averred  that  what  the  Iranians  meant  was  the  A 20  Y.  Era,  and  the  theory 
he  propounded  was  that  the  Indian  Zoroastrians  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  same,  had,  while  transliteratin  g the  Colophons  originally  written 
in  Avesta  characters  into  the  Persian  script,  misread  and  misunder- 


39.  Ibid,  folio  144  a,*l.  9. 
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stood  them.  Ervad  Tahmuras  could  not  deny  that  in  this  particular 
instance  the  word  Parsi  was  not  used  anywhere,  but  lie  contended 
that  the  Indians  had  erroneously  read  after  JL>  j \ what  was 

really  the  Pahlavi  sign  for  20,  as  in  the  first  Colophon  and  j 
in  the  second,  and  that  was  a similarly  blundering  decipher- 

ment of  the  Pahlavi  ‘ Ndfak  \ navel.40  I have  shown  that  $0  far  as  the 
documents  of  847,  855,  and  880  are  concerned,  the  supposition  is  alto- 
gether untenable,  and  the  decisive  date-equation  880  A.  Y.  = 916  A.  H. 
as  well  as  the  explicit  reference  to  Nariman  Hushang's  first  arrival  at 
Yazd  thirty-four  years  before  that  date  appears  to  have  escaped  his 
notice.  I will  now  state  what  seem  to  me  to  be  good  reasons  for  hold- 
ing that  his  ingenious  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  error,  has  no 
application  whatever  to  the  present  case. 

Ervad  Tahmuras  appears  to  have  assumed  that  it  was  the  Indian 
transliterators  of  the  original  Iranian  Missives  who  were  responsible 
for  the  error  of  misreading  the  Pahlavi  signs.  But  these  Colophons 
are  in  the  Indian  Manuscript  copies  of  this  RevSyet  found  written  not 
in  the  Persian  script  but  in  Avesta  characters  just  as  they  had  been 
written  by  the  Iranians  themselves.  But  this  is  not  all.  That  lamented 
scholar  was  not  aware  that  the  Original  Iranian  Autograph  of  this 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Shahriar  Iraj  and  Giv  Ispandiar  has 
happily  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mehrji 
Rana  Library  at  Navsari.  It  is  a goodly  sized  volume  of  256  closely 

40.  “Si  hh 

MUX/pfi  MiVtfl  a Hi 

$ * * * Si  Colophon  Hi  clHl 

v*  $ v\7i  M&adlnl 
4 <*1^1  $.  St«/  Colophon i_SW  Scuhhi  oJIhihi  «ti^u  S 

C^ii  M($t  CSJ*  A j H«1  & cl  & § Si 

tUldl  C-THrilH^Kl  H«tM  C-P>Uldl  HclCHH  $ * * * H^l 

(§H$U  *)  <4  vtfgg  sM°)  ^ 

•HlHCHl  tJudl^HlHi  ftdl  &dl.  XiMi'dl 

aWlK*  H*U  ^ 3HPIC-11  =l£U 

«Pl  *l*«U  <<11*4  ^Hl  *«l  WH  * ^ttldl  £<*{{  van 

u*9-k \ 4 
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written  folios,  and  originally  belonged  to  the  Library  of  Dastur 
Rustamji  Kaiqubadji  Mehrji  Rana,  a direct  descendant  of  the  Rana 
Jaisang  whose  name  occupies  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. The  dis  puted  words  or  and  are  here  found 

clearly  written  in  Avesta  characters  by  the  Iranian  scribes  them - 
selves  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they,  like 
some  others  of  the  Persian  Dasturs,  had  forgotten,  even  before 
the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  two  signs  in  the  ancient  formula,  and  that  they  were 
mechanically  transcribing  words  which  conveyed  no  specific  or 
rational  meaning  to  their  own  minds.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me  that  neither  Shahriar  Ardeshir  nor  Giv  Ispandiar 
meant  the  year  896  A.  20  Y.,  and  that  their  system  of  reckoning 
was  no  other  than  the  Common  Yazdajardi  one. 

And  here  I must  beg  leave  to  invite  attention  to  an  earlier 
and  absolutely  unquestionable  example  of  the  mechanical  use  of  the 
twenty  years’  formula  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  an  Iranian 
priest  of  undoubted  learning.  This  occurs  in  the  Saddar-i-Nazm  of 
Iranshah  or  Mardshah  ibn  Malekshah,  the  date  of  the  composition 
of  which  is  thus  expressed  by  the  au  thor  himself : 

^ J-  ^ ^,*olj  J <~V  Aji 

j ^ JaLuJ  — ) {£***&£>  ^ j J tJCs 

JO  jl^»  jyii.  ^ ““  jjj  ^1  j 

This  means  that  the  verses  were  finished  on  the  Roz  6,  i.e Khurdad, 
Mah  Safandarmad  of  the  year  864  after  the  death  of  the  King 
Yazdajard.  And  yet  the  writer,  anxious  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
subject,  gives  the  chronogram  of  the  corresponding  Hijri  year  in  the 
following  words. 

41.  Saddar-i-Nazm  in  Hyde,  Historia  Veterum  Persarum  etc.,  (Oxonii,  1700),  p.  436, 
Rosenberg,  Le  Livre  de  Zoroastre,  ( Z*rata$ht  Nam  a ),  Preface  p.  v. 
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jjl cA-j  _ jjl  j! 

lA-i)  ^jULj  ^ i»ji^  /*+*  — j*Jii  j&j\yj 

* * 

^s£Vj  J l)  (^t  2 Jj£  J$£>  — Jj^e  6 ) ' ^ (>- j ^ 0 

Now  if  the  word  gives  the  Hijri  date,  its  numerical  value 
in  the  Abjad  system  is  300  +400  -f  20c,  i.e.  900  A,  H.=  1494-5  A.  C. 
It  must  be  clear  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  900  A.  H.  = 1494-5 
A.  C.  corresponds  to  the  864th  year  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi 
Era  and  not  of  the  ore  which  the  writer  expressly  mentions,  the 
‘ tarikh-i-faut-i-malek  Yazdajard’ — the  Era  of  Yazdajard’s  death  (864 
A.  20  Y.).  It  is  obvious  that  this  learned  Iranian  had  very  confused 
notions  of  chronology,  and  imagined  that  Yazdajard  had  been  murdered 
in  631  A.  C.  instead  of  in  651  A.  C.,  and  that  he  was  using  an  alter- 
native form  of  the  ancient  formula  without  having  anything  like  a 
correct  conception  of  its  meaning. 

But  the  argument  does  not  terminate  here,  and  there  are  several 
other  considerations  which  go  far  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  this 
long  Bevayet  was  written,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  1527  A.  C. 

In  the  first  place,  I have  lying  before  me  an  old  MS.  in  which 
several  of  the  neo-Persian  religious  treatises  which  were  first  trans- 
mitted to  this  country  with  this  Epistle  of  896,  viz.  a Persian  Shayest- 
la-Shayest,  a prose  version  of  the  Arda  Viraf  Nameh  and  a number 
of  Pursesh-Pasokk  (Questions  and  Responses),  are  found  transcribed 
directly  from  that  same  Iranian  Autograph  which  is  .now  in  Navsari 
Meherji  Rana  Library.  It  appears  from  a Colophon  on  folio  104  at 
the  end  of  the  copy  of  the  * Shayest-la-Shayest  ’,  that  it  was  finished  in 

c W The  name  of  the  writer  cannot  unfortunately  be 

discovered,  and  neither  the  paper  nor  the  handwriting  is  attractive, 

42,  Hyde,  Op.  Cit.  488  ; Rieu,  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  48  a;  NMRL,  T.  30  folio  207  b,  11.  1 — 3.  Rosenberg  also  mentions  the  ‘ Cryptogram  * 
Shutur^  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  the  discripancy  in  the  dates. 


DAST" N n.  FINOCHEHR.  HOMJI,  M.A 
Pi:  i : ; ; ATASH-KADEH, 

44,  Nt.w  Marine  Lines,  Fort, 
BOMBAY,  1,  (Tele:  24  20  73). 
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but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  Volume.  Now  if 
these  portions  of  the  old  Revayet  of  896  were  copied  in  India  in  901 
A.  Y.  = 1532  A.  C.,  it  fallows  that  any  supposition  as  to  the  original 
Iranian  letter  from  which  they  were  extracted  having  been  itself 
indited  in  1547  A.  C.  (896  A 20  Y.)  is  altogether  inadmissible.43 

Again,  there  is  in  the  late  Dastur  Jamaspji  Minocheherji’s 
Library  another  old  Manuscript  which  contains  the  fix  the 

the  and  the  It  is 

common  knowledge  that  the  metrical  version  of  the  Saddar  was  com- 
posed in  1494  A.  C.,  and  a copy  of  it  also  is  one  of  the  Persian 
treatises  which  the  Iranian  Dasturs  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
enclose  with  this  Revayet  of  896.  The  Saddar-i-Nazm  has  the  follow- 
ing colophon  in  Dastur  Jamaspji’s  Manuscript. 

% 3^  3 ^ (JLj  l— X 

(folio  81a).  ^ ^ ^ 1 

“This  book  of  the  Saddar  was  completed  in  the  auspicious 
month  of  Avan  on  the  blessed  day  of  the  good  Govad  in  the  year 
912.*  * *.  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  Hormazyar  son  of  Kaka.” 

The  poetical  version  of  the  Arda  Viraf  Nameh  which  was  made 
by  Behdin  Kaus  Fariburz  in  902  A.  Y.  at  Navs§ri,  has  this  colophon 
in  the  same  handwriting  : 

% * % # )-*jz  I IS 

X <3 

Writer,  the  slave  Hormazyar  * 9 * Roz  Asman,  Mah 

Khurdad  of  the  year  913. 


43  I have  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  Ervad  Mahiyar  Navroji  Kutar  for  the 
liberality  with  which  he  has  placed  at  my  disposal  this  and  several  other  Manuscripts. 
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Now  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Iranian  Dasturs  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  transcribing  the  whole  of  the  recent  metrical 
version  of  the  Saddar  in  this  Letter  of  896,  if  a copy  had  found  its  way 
to  India  before  that  date,  and  the  fact  that  a transcript  of  it  was 
made  directly  from  this  Iranian  Text  at  Navsari  in  912  A.  Y.  (1543) 
militates  decisively  against  the  supposition  that  the  Reply  brought 
by  Shapur  Asa  was  written  in  1547  A.  C.  (896  A 20  Y.).44 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  Viraf-i-Kausi.  I have 
minutely  compared  the  metrical  version  of  Kaus  Fariburz  Navroz  of 
Yazd  with  the  neo-Persian  Prose  translation  of  the  ‘ Arda  Viraf 
Nameh’  which  was  sent  from  Iran  along  with  this  Revayet  of  896, 
and  I am  convinced  that  the  former  was  made  directly  from  the 
latter , and  not  from  any  Pazand  or  Pahlavi  version.  Indeed,  I 
have  found  the  very  words  and  whole  phrases  of  the  Persian  Prose 
translation  reproduced  in  Kaus’s  verses.  Now  if  Kaus  Fariburz 
finished  the  poem  (which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  Manek  Chang  a 
and  his  son  Bahman  and  their  family  priest  Bahram  Palhan)  in 
902  A.  Y.,  (1533  A.  C.)45,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Revayet 
of  which  his  prose  original  forms  a part  could  not  have  been 
penned  so  late  as  1547  A.  C.  (896  A,  20  Y.) 


44.  My  thanks  are  du^  to  Dastur  Minocheherji  Jamaspji  Jamasp  Asa  for  allowing  me  to 
examine  this  Manuscript.  This  Hormazyar  Kaka  was  very  probably  a brother  of  the  famous 
scribe,  Dastur  Asdin  Kaka.  It  appears  from  the  Bhagarsath  Vanshavli  ( p.  2 ) that  Asdin  had 
four  brothers,  Hamjiar  ( Hormazyar),  Faredun,  Aspandyar  and  Chandna,  Portions  of  aKhordeh 
Avesta  with  Pahlavi  versions  written  by  Asdin  himself  in  921  A.  Y.  (1552  A.C.)  exist  in  the 
Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library  ( MS  No.  T.  12).  West  mentions  a YasnaSadah  transcribed 
in  1572  or  1576  A.  C.  (S.  B.  E.  xxiv.  xxxii,  note),  while  the  well-known  Yasht  Codex  F, 
is  dated  A.  Y.  960,  Samvat  1648.  ( 1591  A.C.).  Geldner,  Prolegomena,  p.  hi. 

45,  Par  si  Prakash , Vol.  I.  p.  7- 

There  is  a copy  of  the  metrical  version  made  by  Kaus  in  the  Library  of  the  Navsari 
Zarthoshti  Madressa.  The  date  of  composition  is  thus  expressed  ; 

f Sit  jJ  1m»  jjS  j 

A1  /»♦*  — 35  Ui 

folio  45  b. 

Kaus  says  elsewhere  (f.  3)  that  it  was  the  priest  Bahram  Palhan  who  proposed  to  Bahraaa 
shah,  the  son  of  Manek  Changl,  that  Kius  should  be  requested  to  undertake  the  task  : 

; 8 Jo  1^-=*  «50j  Sji  c c 
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Lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  there  have  been  preserved,  in  many 
©Id  priestly  families,  notes  and  memoranda  relating  especially  to  the 
Disa  or  Rozmah,  i.e . the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  the  mem- 
bers, male  as  well  as  female.  The  celebration  of  the  anniversaries 
of  the  dead  by  prayers  and  ceremonies  has  always  been  regarded  as 
a primary  duty  among  us,  and  several  of  these  Disapothis  or  Bar- 
masias  or  Vahis  are  still  extant46.  One  of  the  longest  of  these  (of 
which  an  old  Manuscript  copy  with  a recently  made  duplicate  is 
now  lying  before  me),  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Bhagar - 
sath  Vanshdvli . From  this  it  appears  that  Hirbad  Chanda  Palhan 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  superscription  of  this  Revayet  of  896  as 
well  as  the  later  one  of  904,  died  on  Roz  22-Mah  4,  Vikram  Samvat 
1593  (1537  A.  C.)47  It  follows  that  if  this  entry  is  correct,  and 
I am  not  aware  of  any  ground  for  challenging  it — the  Revayets  of 
896  and  904  must  have  been  both  written  before  1537  A.  C.;  in 
other  words,  that  the  A.  20  Y.  supposition  which  would  assign  them 
to  1547  A.  C.  and  1555  A.  C.  is  altogether  untenable. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  the  long  list  of  Indian  names  which  is 
found  in  two  places  in  this  Revayet,  and  which  is  of  great  interest 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Navsdjri  names. 

Hirbad  Rana  Hushang  [Jaisang];  Mahiar  Dhayyan,;  Hirbad 
Chanda  Palhan  ; H.  Bahram  Palhan  ; Dahyovad  (Ruler,  chief  of 
Village)  Behdin  Manek  Changa,  B.  Asai  Bahram,  B.  Dhayyan  Changa; 

and  he  afterwards  informs  us  that  the  Mobed  ( Bahram  Palhan  ) gave  him  a book  which  he 
studied  and  then  wrote  his  verses  ( folio  4 b). 

\jK  J Uj  

j-~*z  j**  If  i®.**  & j 1^33. j — ti  if i 

46.  <s  Les  Vahis  sont  des  registres  de  famille.  Lepretrea  un  Vahi  ou  il  enregistre  Ies 
d£ces  de  la  Communaute  et  les  evenements  ou  les  accidents  notables.  C'est  par  son  vahi  qu* 
il  peut  avertir  le  fidele  que  tel  jour  il  a tel  anniversaire  funeraire  de  mois  ou  d'  annee  celebrerer. 
Les  Vahis  anciens  sont  un  source  historique  importante.  C’est  sur  un  Vahi  de  ce  genre,  celui 
de  Mulla  Firoz  que  M.  Ardshlr  Sorabji  a restitue  la  genealogie  des  Dasturs  de  Bhroach.  (A 
Genealogical  Remembrancer  of  the  Broach  Dastur  Family,  Bombay,  I878).  C’est  une  des  sources 
principales  de  la  Parsi  Praicash  de  M.  Bamanji  Patel.”  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend  Avesta,  I,  cxiii. 
Note. 

47*  Oj>,  Cit , p.  240,  Col.  1. 
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C ambay  names. 

H.  Shapur  Hira;  H.  Asai  Nairyosang;  H.  Jiva  Khurshed ; 
Behdin  Nakhvg  Asa  ; B.  Bahman  Siavakhsh  ; B.  Kamuddin  Asa  ; 
B.  Siavakhsh  Chanda  ; B.  Libai  Kamuddin.48 

Several  of  the  Navsari  names  occur  in  the  old  Parsi  documents 
which  were  published  by  me  some  time  ago,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  what  I have  said  there.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  invite  attention 
to-day  to  the  name  of  B.Kamuddin  Asa  which  appears  as  B.  Kaman  Asa 
an  the  Revayet  of  904.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identi- 
cal, and  this  perhaps  explains  why  this  letter  is  called  the  Revayet  of 
Kama  Asa  Khambaiti.  It  is  probable  that  this  Kamuddin  or  Kaman 
Asa  took  a leading  part  in  the  affair  and  it  appears  very  likely  that 
Shapur  ^Asa  the  messenger,  was  his  own  brother.  The  fact  that 
the  Cambay  names  in  this  address  are,  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
more  numerous  than  even  those  from  Navsari,  lends  some  support 
to  this  conjecture. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  short  letter  of  904  which  is  the  fourth 
and  latest  in  point  of  time  of  the  Manek  Changa  group  of  Revayets. 

r 

It  is  addressed  to 

Hirbad  Rana  Jaisang ; Sahyyar  Dhayyan  ; Chanda  Palhan ; 
Bahram  Palhan  ; Behdin  Manek  Changa  ; As£  Bahram  bin  Changa  and 
Dhayyan  Changa  all  of  Navsari  ; Bahram  Hira  of  Surat,  and  Asa 
Narsang,  Nakhwa  Asa,  Kaman  Asa,  Liba  Kaman,  and  Jiva  Khurshed, 
all  of  Cambay.49 


48.  NMRL,  T,  30,  folio  i a and  b and  104  b;  HF  folio  2 b — 3 a. 

49.  H F,  folio  376  b - 377  a.  The  Navsari  names  here  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
earlier  Reply  of  896,  only  we  have  Sahiar  Dhayyan  instead  of  Mahiar  Dhayyan.  It  may  be 
also  noticed  that  the  name  of  Kamuddin  Asa  here  appears  as  Kaman  Asa,  and  that  the  Libai 
Kamuddin  of  896  becomes  in  the  same  way,  Libai  Kaman. 

Rana  Jaisang’s  name  occurs  in  a document  of  1576  V.  S.,  1520  A.  C.  (Mody,  The  Parsees 
at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  158-61)  and  another  of  1590  V,  S.  1534  A.  C.  ( Ante , 201-4).  We  know 
that  he  wrote  a copy  of  the  Bahman-nameh  in  A.  Y.  915,  A.  H.  955  or  A.  C,  1546  (Mody, 
he.  cit , 170-1).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  had  ceased  to  exist  before  V.  S.  1612  (1556 
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It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction  that  two  Behdins  named  Ispandiar 
Yazdiar  and  Rustam  had  arrived  in  Persia  from  Cambay,  and  brought 
the  news  that  a stone  Dakhma  had  been  recently  erected  in  that 
town,  and  that  a Behdin  of  note  named  Khurshed  Hira  had  gone  over 
to  the  majority.  Then  follow  four  Questions  and  Answers  and  the 
following  Colophon  : 
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“ Completed  with  good  wishes  and  in  joy  and  gladness  on  the 
day  Khurdad  of  the  month  Khurdad  of  the  year  904  after  [ min  ba 
auye?)  Yazdagard  the  King  of  Kings,  son  of  Shahriar,  son  of 
Khusru,  the  King  of  Kings,  son  of  Aurmazd.  I have  written  this 
letter  for  the  followers  of  the  Good  Faith  in  Hindustan,  that  they 
might  read  it  and  act  according  to  it.  So  may  it  be.  Next  they 
should  act  according  to  those  writings  of  mine  which  had  been  sent 
with  (lit.  brought  by)  Shapur  Asa  and  not  be  guilty  [ of  any  neglect  ] 
therein.*  * * The  writers  of  these  letters  are  Dastur  Shahriar 

Ardeshir  and  Giv  Ispandiar.  May  they  live  in  gladness.” 

A.  C.),  as  his  property  was  divided  between  Mehrji  Rana  and  the  sons  of  the  latter’s  brother, 
Hoshang  Rana,  in  that  year  {Ante,  208-212).  If,  as  seems  highly  probable,  the  order  anent 
the  family  ‘ Inam  standing  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Hoshang  Rana,  was  issued  after  his 
death,  the  latter  event  must  have  taken  place  before  the  1611th  year  cfthe  Vikrama  Era  (1555 
A.  C.)  in  which  it  was  made  {Ante,  204-8).  In  that  case,  we  should  have  an  additional  reason 
for  holding  that  this  Letter  of  904  was  written  in  the  904th  year  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era 
and  not  in  904  A,  20  Y. 

Bahram  Pahlan  had  a Pazand-Sanskrit  Mainyo  Khirad  written  for  him  in  V.  S.  1576  (1520 
A.  C )»  West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV,  p.  xx  ;and  he  was  alive  as  we  have  seen,  in  902  A.  Y.  1533 
A.  C.  Asa  Bahram’s  name  occurs  in  documents  dated  V.  S.  1576(1520  A-  C.)  Mody,  loc. 
cit,  158-161),  1588  V.  S.  1532  A.  C.  {Ante,  193-4),  and  941  A.  H.  1 1534  5 A-  C.).  Ante,  243 
JNote. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  ‘ min  ba  auye  ’ and  awdj  ba  auye 
occur  in  this  Colophon  also.  The  fact  that  Hirbad  Chanda  Palhan 
whose  name  occurs  here  died  in  1537  A.  C.  seems  tome  to  show  that 
this  Revayet  also  was  really  written  before  that  date,  and  that  the 
Iranian  scribes  were  mechanically  reproducing  words  which  they  did  not 
themselves  understand.  Ervad  Tahmuras  admits  that  the  learned 
Marzpan  Fredun  has,  in  two  colophons  of  a copy  of  the  Dadistan-i- 
Dini  written  in  941  A.  Y.  read  ‘ vajak  ’ for  ‘ nafak  and  represented  the 
former  by  an  utterly  inappropriate  Huzvaresh  equivalent.51  It  is 
conceivable  that  Shahriar  Ardeshir  and  Giv  Ispandiar,  who  wrote 
about  forty  years  before  Marzpan,  may  have  been  equally  ignorant, 

A comparison  of  the  Indian  Parsi  names  in  these  two  Revayets 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  both  of  them  belong  to  the  same  decade, 
and  that  the  distance  of  time  between  them  cannot  be  much  longer  than 
that  of  eight  years.  In  other  words,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  one 
of  these  letters  belongs  to  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era  and  the 
other  to  the  Parsi  or  Zoroastrian.  They  must  be  both  Yazdajardi 
or  both  Parsi.  The  cumulative  if  not  the  individual  weight  of  the 
reasons  I have  urged  for  rejecting  the  latter  supposition  seems  tome 
very  considerable.  They  must  therefore  both  belong  to  the  Com- 
mon Yazdajardi  Era. 

A comparison  of  the  Iranian  names  tells  the  same  tale. 


50.  HF,  378  b,  11.  ic — 16.  I know  no  earlier  copy  of  this  particular  Revayet.  The 
colophon  is  there  reproduced  in  Persian  characters,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
original  in  the  Avesta  script.  This  stands  out  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  scribe,  Hormaz- 
yar  Framarz,  has  written  just  under  the  word  which  he  could  not  understand,  the 

corresponding  Symbols  in  Avesta  characters  in  both  the  lines  in  which  that  word  occurs.  It  may 
be  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  the  Iranians  rarely  or  never  made  use  of  the  Pahlavi  alphabet  in 
these  missives,  when  they  became  aware  that  the  Indian  Dasturs,  as  a rule,  were  not  familiar  with 

it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  U'0  must  have  been  written  here  also  in  A vesta  characters,  by 
the  Iranian  scribes  themselves,  and  this  must  be  held  sufficient  to  show  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know  that  it  meant  ‘ twenty.’ 

The  expression  ‘ Shddveh  zivicT  which  is  employed  in  this  Colophon  by  the  writers  as  a 
benediction  upon  themselves , demonstrates  the  correctness  of  my  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
Her  zivat  shat  zivat,  which  occurs  in  the  Colophon  of  Dinpanah.  See  Ante,  p.  145-6,  note. 

51.  Zarthoshti  Din  ni  Khol  Karnari  Mandli  no  A hvdl , 1890-1 — 1897-8,  p.  62. 
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REVAYET  OF  896. 

Dastur  Shahriar  D.  Rustam;  D.  Bahram  Mahvindat;  *D. 
Siavakhsh  D.  Shapur  ; *D.  Mahvindat  D.  Rusta  m ; *D.  Mahvindat 
D.  Shahriar  ; D.  Adarbad  D.  Mavindat  ; *D.  MahvindSt  D.  Hushang  ; 
D.  Rustam  D.  Ispandiar ; *D.  Anoshirwan  D.  Rustam,  * D.  Jamas  D. 
Mahvindat ; D.  Mahraban  D.  Bahram  ; D.  Rustam  D.  Shahriar ; 
D.  Rustam  D.  Mavindat ; D.  Mavindat  D.  Bahram  ; *D  Ispandiar 
D.  Bahman  ; D.  Mahvindat  D.  Rustam  ; D.  Yovadshah  Rustam  ; D. 
Bahmaniar  Yovadshah  ; *D.  Shahriar  Ardeshir  ; D.  Bahram  D.  Rustam  ; 
D.  Jamas  D.  Rustam  ; *D.  Jamas  Mahvindat ; D.  Iranshah  Bahram- 
shah;  D.  Rustam Khusru  ; D.  Gushtas  Khusru  ; D.  Jahandar  Rustam; 
D.  Khusru  Gushtas;  * Giv  Ispandiar.52 

REVaYET  OF  904. 

Turkabad. 

*Dastur-i-Dastur§n  Dastur  Naushirvan  D.  Rustam  D.  Shahriar; 
*D.  Isfandiar  Bahman  ; *D.  Mahvindat  Shahriar  ; *D.  Mahvindad 
Rustam  ; #D.  Jamasp  Mahvindad. 

Skarfabad. 

*D.  Siavakhsh  Shapur  ; *D.  Mahvindad  Hushang  ; 


52.  N,  M.  R.  L.  T.  30,  folio  99  a and  b ; H.  F.  71  a — 72  a. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  names  of  Yovadshah  Rustam,  Bahram 
Rustam  his  brother,  and  Shahriar  Ardeshir  again  appear  together  In  this  Revayet  also 
with  the  addition  of  that  of  Bahmaniar,  son  of  Gopatshah.  The  name  of  another  son  of 
Gopatshah’s,  named  Parin  ( Fredun  ? ) occurs,  in  a colophon  dated  924  A.  Y,  which  is  found 
in  the  Revayet  of  KSmdin  Shapur.  II.  F.  folio  255  a ; M.  K.  folio  77  a.  West  has  said  that 
Gopatshah  Rustakhm  was  “living  in  Iran  between  1531  and  1554  as  has  been  ascertained  from 
four  dated  Colophons”  (Grundriss,  99).  This  may  be  presumed  to  have  hean  based  on  the 
supposition  that  all  the  Parsi  dates  in  Pahlavi  Colophons  are  A.  20  Y.  He  was  of  course 
aware  that  this  supposition  was  only  a working  hypothesis  which  stood  in  need  of  “ further 
investigation,”  and  he  has  himself  warned  his  readers  that  some  Persian  scribes  of  the  16th  and 
17th  Centuries  “ continued  to  write  the  accustomed  formula  ” though  they  did  not  understand 
its  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  though  the  year  is  specifically  called  Parsi  in  one  of  the 
Colophons  attached  to  the  Iranian  Reply  of  847,  it  is  really  reckoned  from  the  Com- 
mon Yazdajardi  Era,  And,  seventeen  years  later,  we  find  the  otherwise  competent  author  of 
the  Saddar-i-Nazm  speaking  of  the  864th  year  of  Yazdajard’s  Death,  without  “ counting  the 
years  from  that  Era.”  The  question  of  the  real  dates  of  Gopatshah’s  Manuscripts  does  not 
concern  us  here,  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  facts  advanced  in  these  pages  as  to  the  actual 
dates  of  the  three  Persian  missives  in  which  his  name  occurs,  (viz.  of  1511,  1516  and  I527 
A.  C.)  demand  a reconsideration  of  the  subject. 
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Yazd. 

*D.  Shahriar  Ardeshir ; Iranshah  Hirbad  Giv  Ispandiar  and 
several  Behdins.58 

It  is  clear  that  though  the  second  list  is  less  full  than  the  first, 
the  names  of  the  leading  members  of  the  priesthood  are  almost  the 
same.  It  would  appear  that  Rustam  Shahriar  Mahvindad  had  ceased  to 
exist  and  been  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son  Naushirvan 
Rustam  Shahriar— .the  father  of  the  scribe  of  K 43.  The  omission 
of  the  name  of  Yovadshah  Rustam  which  occurs  continuously  in  the 
Letters  of  1511,  1516,  and  1527  A.  G.  in  this  one  of  904  A..Y.  is  also 
worth  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  indicate  that  he  had  died 
some  time  before  1535  A.  C. 

The  next  Revayet,  that  ofKamdin  Shapur,  need  not  detain  us  long, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  Hijri  date  is  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  Yazdajardi.  It  appears  that  this  person  was  sent  to  Iran  by 
Dastur  Padam  Ramyar  of  Broach  with  a letter  of  inquiry  and  a 
request  not  only  for  books  and  manuscripts  but  for  the  Warns.  The 
reply  is  addressed  by  name  to  Dastur  Padam  and  other  Zoroastrians 
of  Hindustan  in  general,  but  no  other  person  except  the  messenger 
is  mentioned  by  name.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  either  ill- 
provided  with  the  * sinews  of  war  ’ by  his  master  in  the  first  instance, 
or  had  afterwards  been  robbed  on  the  way,  for  we  are  told  that  “when 
he  first  arrived  in  Yazd  he  had  brought  with  him  only  an  empty  box 
containing  a pen  and  a letter,  and  that  when  he  came  a second  time, 
he  had  with  him  naught  else  than  a saddle  of  leather  which  bare  the 
name  of  Hirbad  Padam.”  In  compliance  with  the  request  for  religious 
works,  copies  of  the  Saiixr-i-B tndehish  (or  Band-i-H^sh)ytbiZ  Saddar- 
i-Saddar,  an  illustrated  Vi  rdf  Name  hy  several  pages  of  decisions  on 
Religious  questions  as  to  things  Proper  and  Improper  and  Instructions 


53.  H.  F.  378  b,  1.  17-379  a l.  5. 
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as  to  the  manner  of  installing  an  Atash-Bahram,  and  for  carrying 
Nasa  to  Kash  were  sent  with  the  messenger.54 

We  have  seen  that  the  a copy  of  the  Saddar-i-Nazm  had  first 
arrived  frcm  Persia,  with  the  Revayet  of  896  A.  Y.  The  Prose 
Saddar  appears  to  have  been  sent  now,  and  it  was  probably  from 
this  original  that  the  curious  Avesta-Persian  text  with  a Gujarati 
version  was  prepared.55 

The  reply  brought  by  Kamdin  Shapur  is  explicitly  dated  thus. 

‘ Roz  Bahman,  Mah  Khurdad  [ according  to]  the  ancient  [reckon- 
ing] of  the  year  928  ofYazdajard  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Wednesday, 
the  1 8th  of  Rabl  the  first,  9 66  Hijri.’ 

54.  The  oldest  copy  of  the  Introductory  portion  of  this  Revayet  is  to  he  found  in  a MS. 
transcribed  by  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin  in  icc6  A.  Y.  (1637  A.  C.)  which  will  be  quoted  here- 
after as  BK.  The  reply  is  there  called  Kitalat  babat-i- Kamdin  Shapir  Khambaiti.  The  name 
of  Dastur  Padam  Dastur  Bfmyar  occurs  on  folio  305  a 1,  1.  See  also  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  459,  11. 
9-10.  Large  portions  of  this  Revayet  are  transcribed  in  the  original  form  in  H.  F,  folios  203  b- 
276  a.  T he  extracts  are  said  to  be  frcm  the  Mali  tub  or  Babat  of  Kamclin  Shapur  at  folios 
203  b,  228  b,  and  250  b (left  hand  corner).  There  are  aho  several  excerpts  from  the  Revayet 
in  M.K,  folios  7 t — 94  b,  but  the  paragraphs  containing  the  names  of  the  parties  addressed 
and  of  the  signatories  have  been  left  out. 

B,  K.  folio  306  a.  11.  8-13 ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  460,  11.  10-12. 

_B.  K.  folio  305  a,  11.  8-12;  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  459,  11.  13-16.  Copies  of  the  Arda 
'Viraf  Nameh  with  illustrations  are  occasionally  found  still  in  Parsi  Libraries.  In  the  Preface 
to  his  English  Translation,  J.  A.  Pope  says  that  a MS  of  the  Persian  Poetical  version  in  his 
possession  was  “ ornamented  with  drawings,  descriptive  of  the  different  subjects  treated  on. 
One  of  these  drawings  has  found  its  way  into  Lord’s  Account  of  the  Parsees  ; into  Bryant’s 
Mythology  ; and  into  Maurice’s  Antiquities  ; it  pourtrays  a priest  performing  an  act  of  adora- 
tion before  the  sacred  fire,  whilst  a figure,  representing  bis  soul,  is  taking  its  flight  to  the 
celestial  regions.”  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh  or  the  Revelations  of  Ardai  Viraf,  ed.  1816,  Pref.  pp. 
xiv-xv. 

55*  This  is  the  Ms.  La  in  the  India  Office  Library,  West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV,  Introd,-  pp. 
xxxix-xli.  “ The  Manuscript  in  the  Perso- Arabic  character”  from  which,  he  was  confident  of 
its  having  been  “originally  transliterated”  was,  in  all  probability,  this  very  Saddar-i-Saddar 
sent  to  Dastur  Padam  Ram  frcm  Persia  with  Kamdin  Shapur  in  1558  A.  C. 

56.  B.  K.  folio  3C6  a,  11.  1 3- 14.  The  word  ‘ Qadim  ’ which  is  found  frequently  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  the  month  in  these  Colophons,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Mibirapan 
Kaikhusru  and  other  Iranian  scribes,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  ‘Kadmi' 
system  of  reckoning,  as  opposed  to  the  ‘ Shahanshahi’.  The  object  of  these  writers  in  adding 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  make  a distinction  between  the  Old  or  true  Yazdajardi Calendar  and  the 


The  date  corresponds  to  the  28th  of  December  1558  A.  C.  (old 
style)  or  7th  January  1559  (new  style),  which  I have  ascertained  by 
calculation  to  have  really  fallen  on  a Wednesday,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  year  928  cannot  belong  to  any  other  than  the  Common  Yazdajardi 
Era. 

The  letter  that  now  calls  for  notice  is  the  Revayet  of  Kaus 
Kamdin  which  is  of  great  interest,  but  of  which  the  position  in  the 
series  is,  unhappily,  far  from  being  so  certain  as  one  would  wish  it  to 
be.  This  document  contains  a long  list  of  Indian  names  in  which  the 
place  of  honour  is  given  to  that  of  Dastur  Mehrji  Rana  of  Navsari, 
Unfortunately  it  does  not  contain  anything  like  a genuine  Colophon. 
The  date  occurs  in  all  the  MSS.  I have  examined,  not  towards  the 
end  as  usual,  but  in  the  body  of  the  letter  itself,  in  the  middle  of  a 
budget  of  Questions  and  Answers  and  in  the  following  strange  words  : 


Reformed  reckoning  introduced  by  Sultan  Jalaluddin  Malekshah  in  448  A.  Y.,  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  error  which  had  crept  into  the  Yazdajardi  system  from  the  neglect  of  inter- 
calation. The  months  and  days  bore  the  same  names  in  the  Jalali  system  as  in  the  Yazdajardi, 
but  the  Jalali  year  was  of  365  days  and  a quarter,  arid  a regular  system  of  intercalation  was 
introduced  which  “ surpassed  the  Julian,  and  approached  the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian  style  ” 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  Bury,  VI.  246.).  The  New  Year’s  Day 
or  Nauroz  in  this  Calendar  was  to  correspond  always  with  the  Sun’s  entrance  into  Aries,  and 
the  1st  Farvardin  of  the  Jalali  year  1 synchronised  with  22nd  March  1079  A.  C.  (A. 
471=  A.  Y.  448).  The  1st  Farvardin  according  to  the  Yazdajardi  reckoning  =25  February 
(old  style).  The  Yazdajardi  months  came  therefore  to  be  called  ‘ Qadim,’  as  opposed  o 
those  of  the  New  Calendar,  which  were  named  Jalali.  Richardson,  Dissertation  on  the  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  of  Ancient  Nations,  ed.  1788,  pp.  182-3;  Cowasji  Patell,  Chronology,  30. 
“ The  following  account  of  this  Reform  is  given  by  Mahmfid  Shah  Khulji  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Ziji-Ilkhani  of  Nasir*ud-din  Tusi.  (See  Sachau  and  Ethe,  Catalogue  of  Bodleian 
MSS.  p.  930,  no.  1522)  * * * Hyde  (Veterum  Persarum  Religio,  p.  209)  has  given 

the  folloing  passage  from  it: — ‘Account  of  the  Era  ( tarikh ),  called  the  Era  of  Malik  Shah, 
The  philosophers  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Jalaluddin  Malikshah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan,  the 
Seljuk,  determined  the  era  called  after  Sultan  Jalaluddin,  wherein  the  names  of  the  months 
corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  Persian  months , but  they  described  the  latter  as  1 Old  Style? 
and  named  the  new  Months  Jal&lian.  And  they  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
this  era,  namely  the  first  of  the  Jalalian  month  Farvardin,  to  be  the  day  on  the  forenoon 
of  which  the  Sun  reached  the  point  of  the  Vernal  equinox,  that  is  the  real  beginning  of 
spring.  This  was  Friday,  corresponding  with  9th  Ramzan  471  A.  H.,  and  with  15th  March 
of  the  Alexandrian  year  1390,  and  with  igth  Farvardin  ( Old  Style)  of  the  year  448  of  the 
era  of  Yazdijird,  And  they  made  the  eighteen  days  of  Farvardin  (O  S.)  then  elapsed,  inter- 
calary days  (. Kabisat ) ; and  hence  the  commencement  of  the  era  is  called  the  Malikshahiaa 
intercalation.’  ” Whinfleld,  The  Quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Appendix,  pp.  348-9. 
The  italics  are  mine. 
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“ It  came  from  Yazd  from  [ or  with  ] the  date  Roz  Bahman,  Mah 
Bahman  922.  The  Writer  was  Jamshed  Bahram  Khusru.,> 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  such  a note  could  have  been  indited 
by  the  actual  scribe,  and  the  form  of  the  words  is  such  as  scarcely 
to  inspire  much  confidence.  But  there  is  another  objection  which  is 
even  more  serious.  If  this  date  corresponding  to  26  August,  1553 
A.  C.  (old  style)  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  following 
two  passages  in  which  the  reference  can  hardly  be  to  any  other 
person  than  the  messenger  Kamdin  Shapur  of  the  Revayet  of  1558 
A.  C.  (92S  A.  Y.  = 9 66  A.  H.)  which  has  been  just  discussed. 


58  ^ T*  Ij 

Question — You  had  requested  that  some  branches  cf  the  Tamarisk 
[used  as]  Barsam  might  be  sent  with  the  Behdin  Kamdin.  Reply. 
The  Barsam  ought  always  to  be  made  of  some  plant  like  the 
tamarisk  or  the  pomegranate. 

Again  we  read  : 

J Lui  /$>  &£> 
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57.  M.  K.  is, the  Manuscript  containing  the  oldest  copy  of  this  Revayet  that  is  known  to 
me.  The  date  is  found  at  folio  220  b,  11,  1-2.  The  Meherji  Rana  Library  at  Navsari  contains 
a copy  made  by  Dastur  Erachji  Sohrabji  from  an  old  MS  belonging  to  Ervad  Jamshedji  Soh- 
jrabji  Kuka.  (Catalogue,  No.  F 60).  The  date  is  at  p.  25. 11,,  3-4.  Ervad  Manekji  R.  Unwalla 
also  has  a copy  of  the  Revayet  in  which  the  date  922  is  written  not  only  in  figures  but  in  words 
(p.  190,  1.  9)*  Vide  Mody,  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  64  note.  The  Navsari  Mehrji 
Bana  Library  has  another  copy  also  of  the  Revayet  in  which  several  pages  are  missing, 
and  some  others  have  been  misplaced  by  the  binder  (Catalogue,  T No.  32). 

58.  M.  K.  folio  221  b,  11  8-10;  Dastur  Erachji’s  Ms,  p.  28,  11.  6-8;  N M R L,  T 32, 
p.  4,111.  0-10. 

59.  M.  K.,  folio  223  b,  11.  2-9  ; Dastur  Erachji’s  MS.,  p.  33,  11.  5-12;  N,  M R L,  T 32, 
p.  7>  lb  5-io. 
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“ Next  we  had  written  to  you  [ directions  ] about  [ the  treatment 
of]  a woman  in  child -bed,  or  at  her  period,  in  Avesta  characters  and 
sent  them  by  the  hands  of  Kamdin.  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that  you  have  not  carried  them  out  at  all.*  * *.  We  are  besides 

informed  that  you  deposit  dead  bodies  in  a spot  marked  out  ( Kash ) 
in  the  house  itself.  No  offence  can  be  worse  than  this  sin  and 
defilement  ( rimani ) and  pollution.  We  had  also  written  a descrip- 
tion (lit.  condition]  of  the  place  where  such  an  enclosure  should  be 
marked  out,  but  it  has  not  at  all  been  carried  out/’ 

Now,  the  directions  on  both  the  last  two  subjects  of  offence 
actually  occur  in  the  existing  Manuscripts  containing  the  Revayet  of 
Kamdin  Shapur,60  and  if  he  is  not  the  person  alluded  to,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  who  else  can  be  meant.  That  the  name  of  the 
messenger  of  the  Revayet  under  discussion  was  Kaus  Kamdin  is 
certain,  in  as  much  as  it  occurs  in  the  letter  itself  more  than  once 
towards  the  end.61 

I will  now  give  the  names  of  the  Indian  Zoroastrians  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed. 

Navsari. 

Dastur  Mahiar  Wacha ; D.  Bahman  Chanda  ; D.  Khurshed 
Bahram  ; H.  Shahriar  Dhayyan  ; H.  Rana  Chacha  ; D.  Asdin  Kaka ; 
D.  Peshotan  Chanda  ; H.  Mobed  Mahiar  ; H.  Manka  Nagoj  ; H.  Kaiqu- 
bad  Mahiar;  H.  Wacha  Shahriar;  Behdin  Bahman  Khurshld  of 

60.  The  instructions  relating  to  the  Zan-i-armesht  actually  occur  in  the  Kamdin  Shapur 
section  of  H F,  folios  248  a-  250  b,  (some  pages  have  been  misplaced  in  binding),  and  M.  K, 
folios  66  b - 68  a and  69  b - 7 1 a. 

The  directions  about  taking  Nasa  to  Kash  are,  as  we  have  seen,  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  sent  with  Kamdin  Shapur  in  the  Introduction  to  that  Revayet;  see  ante  p.  310. 

61.  M.  K.  folio  225  b,  1.  9 and  227  b,  11.  4-8;  Erachji  MS,  p.  39,  11.  .34  and  11.  2-7  j 
N M R L,  T 32,  p.  10,  11.  12-13  and  p.  14,  H.  1-4. 

There  is  a curious  passage  here  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  fifty  Shahis  had 
been  sent  with  Kaus  Kamdin  by  Behdin  Narsang  Minucheher  and  Behdin  Nagoj  Minucheher 
to  the  priests  of  Iran  with  a request  for  the  performance  of  the  ‘ Zindah  Ravan  ’ ceremony 
and  the  recitation  of  the  Vendidad  in  their  names.  A Shahi  was  worth  about  4 d or  4f  d.  of 
English  money.  Four  Shahis  went  to  an  Abbasi,  which  according  to  Herbert  (c,  1630),  was 
equivalent  to  16  pence.  (Travels,  ed.  1638,  p.  231).  According  to  Tavernier,  200  Shahis  = 
29^  Rupees,  (ed.  Ball,  I.  24,  414).  Thus  1 Shahi  — 2 Gannas.  See  also  Yule  and  Burnell, 

25 

Hobson  Jobson,  ed.  Crooke,  p.  389  and  the  authorities  quoted  there. 
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Hirbad  descent  ( Nizhad-i-Hirbadcin  ) ; EL.  Shapur  Wacha  ; EL  Bahman 
Bahram ; EL  Padam  Narsang;  H.  Jaisang  Hashang;  EL  Peshotan 
Khurshed  ; Behdin  Toyya  Horn  of  Hirbad  descent  ( Nasl-i-Hirbddan  ) ; 
Behdin  Rana  Horn  of  Hirbad  descent  ( Nasl-i-Hirbadan  ) ; H.  Shah- 
riar Chanda  ; H.  Sayer  Bahram  ; H.  Padam  Rustam  ; and  the  Hirbads 
who  are  the  servants  of  the  Atash-Bahram,  viz.  Hirbad  Sayer  Khur- 
shed ; H.  Asa  Kamdin  ; H.  Hormazyar  Padam  ; EL  Bahram  Kamdin ; 
H.  Khurshed  Dhanpal ; H.  Khurshed  Hormazyar  ; H.  Zal  KSmdin ; 
H.  Faridun  Padam  and 

The  Behdin  of  Behdins  Rana  son  of  Kaiqubad  son  of  Manek- 
shah,  who  is  their  leader;  Behdin  Narsang  B.  Manekshah  Bahram, 
B.  Nagoj  Manek  ; B.  Isfandiar  Khurshed  ; B.  Minucheher  Bahman- 
shah  of  Manekshahi  descent ; B.  Karva  Ranan  ; B.  Mahr  Dhayyan  ; 
B.  Faridun  Asa  ; B.  Dhayyan  Asdin  ; B.  Auva  Dhayyan  ; B.  Dhay- 
yan Sagar  Tabib  (physician) ; B.  Mahr  Sagar  Tabib  (physician). 

Surat . 

H.  Nariman  Hormazyar  ; H.  Kamdin  Rana  ; H.  Mahyar  Chanda  ; 
H.  Bahman  Faridun ; H.  Narsang  Mobed  ; and  Behd  in  Khurshed 
Bahram  their  Kadkhuda  (Patel)  ; B.  Jaisa  Bahram  ; B.  Kunvar 
Bahram  ; B.  Manek  Hushang  ; B.  Padam  Cham  pa. 


Anklesar . 


Hirbad  Dada  Asa;  H.  Shahriar  Rustam;  H.  Shahriar  Kaiqu- 
bad. 


Broach. 

Dastur  Padam  Ram;  Hirbad  Ardeshir  Peshotan;  H.  Jaisang 
Kamdin ; H.  Ramyar  Adar ; H.  Vika  Bahram ; Behdin  Hansa 
Hira  ; B.  Asa  Padam  ; B.  Chanda  Poman. 

Cambay, 

D.  Darab  Mahiar;  H.  Chanda  Bahram;  H.  Khurshed  Jiva;  H. 
Rustam  Mahiar  ; Behdin  Asa  Nakhwa.62 


62.  M.  K,  folio  212  b — 213  b ; Erachji  MS,  pp.  2-6  ; N M R L.,  T 32,  pp.  15-17* 
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A comparison  of  the  Navsari  names  with  those  occurring  in  the 
contemporary  documents  published  elsewhere  makes  it  clear  that 
this  Revayet,  whatever  its  exact  date  may  have  been,  may  be  safely 
placed  somewhere  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.63 
It  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  later  than  1584  A.  C.,  as  Behdin  Minu- 
cheher  Bahmanshah  who  is  mentioned  in  it  is  known  to  have  died  in 
that  year  (V.  S.  164O).04  Let  us  now  see  if  the  Iranian  names  can 
tell  us  anything.  And  first  then  let  me  quote  for  comparison  the 
names  of  the  Signatories  of  the  Revayet  of  Kamdin  Shapur,  the 
date  of  which  ( 1558  A.  C.  ) is  absolutely  certain. 

Turkabad. 

*Dastur  Naushirvan  ; *D.  M|hvindad  Rustam  ; D.  Mahvindad 
Bahram  ; D.  Rustam  D.  Bahram  Mahvindad  ; D.  Mahiar ; D.  Bakht- 
afrin  ; D.  Naushirvan; 


63,  Of  the  forty-two  Navsari  names  in  the  address,  about  twenty  altogether  occur  in 
contemporary  documents  Of  these  eleven,  Kadua  Rana,  Faredun  "Asa,  Asa  Kamdin, 
Mahr  Dhayyan,  Sayer  Khurshed,  Hamjiar  Padam,  Auva  Dhayyan,  Asdin  Kaka,  Dhayyan 

Asdin,  Narsang  Manek  and  Nagoj  Manek  occur  in  a Sale  deed  of  V.  S.  1614,  (1558  A,  G.), 
Ante,  246-  Seven,  ( or  perhaps  eight),  viz.  Mahiar  Waccha,  Bahman  Chanda,  Peshotan 
Chanda.  Padam  Rustam,  Kaiqubad  Mahiar,  Shapur  Asa  ( Waccha  ? ) Khurshed  Mahiar  and 
Asdin  Kaka,  are  found  in  the  well-known  Agreement  of  V.  S,  1636  (1580  A.  C.);  Mody, 
Op • Cit  148-51.  Two,  viz.  Minucheher  Bahman  and  Narsang  Manak,  are  mentioned  in  a sale 
deed  of  V,  S.  1628,  1572  A.  C.  {Ante,  214-15);  one,  Toyya  Horn,  in  a paper  dated  1631  V.  S. 
1575  A.  C.  {Ante,  248-50),  and  tvo,  Khurshed  Bahram  and  Padam  Rustam  in  an  Agree- 
ment dated  1655  V.  S.,  1599  A.  C.  ; Ante,  229  32.  If  we  take  the  middle  period  between 
the  dates  of  the  two  documents  in  which  most  of  the  twenty  names  are  recorded,  viz  1558 
A C.  and  1580  A.  C.  we  get  1569  A.  C.,  which  indicates  that  922  A.  Y.  (1553  A.  C ) hr 
about  twenty  years  too  early. 

64.  Rustamji  Jamaspji  Dastur,  Bhagarsdtk  Vanshavli,  p,  240,  Col.  1. 
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V 


Skarfabad. 

*D.  Mahvindad  Hushang ; D.  Khurahmand  Siavakhsh  ; *DC 
Kaikhusru  Siavakhsh  ; *D.  Bahram  Mahvindad  ; D.  Jamasp  ; 
Khusru  Mahvindad;  D.  Adarbad  ; D.  Naushirvan;  D.  Ainahsar 
Khurahmand  ; D.  Mahvindad, — and  several  others,65 

The  names  of  the  Iranian  priests  in  the  Kaus  Kamdin  letter 
are  as  follows : 

*Dastur  Anushirvan  D.  Rustam;  *D.  Mahvindad  Rustam ; Bahram 
D.  Mehraban  ; "Kaikhusru  D.  Siavakhsh  ; *Mahvindad  D.  Hushang  ; 
ZaratOsht  D.  Jamasp  ; Khusru  D.  Siavakhsh;  *Bahram  D.  Mahvin- 
dad ; *Khusru  D.  Mahvindad  ; Mahraban  D.  Naushirvan  ; Shahriar  D.~ 
Mahvindad  ; Farrukhzad  D.  Yazdyar ; Rustam  D.  Bahmanyar ; 
Ardeshir  D.  Iranshah  ; Jamasp  D.  Jamasp  ; Siavakhsh  D.  Shahriar.86 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  more  than  six  names  are  common,  and 
the  resemblances  are  far  from  so  close  as  we  might  expect  if  the 
two  letters  had  been  really  written  within  a period  of  only  four  or 
five  years  of  each  other. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  after  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  that  this  epistle  was  written  sometime  after  1558  A.  C.  and 
before  1584  A.  C.,  and  that  its  exact  date  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  this  922  may  be  possibly  922 
Par  si,  — 1573  A.  C.,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  Colophon  in  which 
that  date  occurs  is  of  questionable  authenticity,  and  all  that  can  be 
safely  said  at  present,  is  that  the  letter  was  written  at  some  time 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 


65.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  460-461. 

66.  M K.  folio  226  a,  1.  n to  226  b,  1.  5 ; Erachji  M S.  pp.  40-41  ; N M EL,  T 32» 

pp.  11-12. 
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Two  very  brief  epistles  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  four  of  the 
leading  Zoroastrians  of  Navsari  town,  and  the  other  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Broach  next  demand  notice.  Neither  of  them  bears  a 
date,  but  the  names  appearing  in  both  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
that  they  belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The 
first  of  them  is  a letter  recommending  a Behdin  named  Faridun 
Marzban  who  was  travelling  with  his  relatives  or  dependants  to 
Hindustan  to  the  good  offices  of  Dastur  Mahiar  [Wachha],  Dastur 
Hushang  [ Asa  ],  Sett  Minucheher  Bahmansh^h  and  Sett  NaushirvSn 
Bahmanshah07.  Now  it  appears  from  the  old  Disapothi  already 
quoted  that  Dastur  Mahiar  Wachha  died  on  Roz  8 Mah  12,  Vikram 
Samvat  1647  (1591  A.  C. ),  and  that  Sett  Minucheher  Bahman 
[ Manek  Changa  Asa  Hula  ] ’s  decease  had  taken  place  seven  years 
earlier  on  Roz  30  Mah  9,  Vikram  Samvat  1640  ( 1584  A.  C.).08  It 
is  obvious  that  the  letter  must  have  been  written  some  time  before  the 
last  of  these  two  dates. 

The  other  missive  contains  the  replies  given  by  the  Iranian 
priests  to  three  questions  which  had  been  referred  to  them  by  the 
Anjuman  of  Broach.  The  last  of  these  possesses  some  historical 


67.  D.  H.  Lith.  II,  397,  1.  11  to  398,  L 18  and  also  II.  462,  1.  7 to  463,  1.  13.  A 

portion  of  the  letter  occurs  also  in  H.  F,  folio  135  a. 

West  ( Grundriss,  p,  126).  speaks  “ of  two  Iranian  Parsis,  Fredun  and  Marzuban,  having 
brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Yazd  to  India  about  the  year  1 570  It  is  true  that  in 
one  place  we  read  of  j (D.  H.  Lith.  II.  462,  1.  16, 

and  398,  1.  7 ) but  this  is  most  probably  due  to  a clerical  error,  for  a few  lines  further  down  we 

find  the  following  explicit  statement : /S  <Xm1j  oa,* 

**  (D.H.  Lith.  II.  463,  11.  8-9.)  jkic f u 

“ Further,  may  it  be  known  to  Sett  Minucheher  that  Behdin  Faridun  Marzban  is  a person 
worthy  of  confidence.”  The  sentence  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  words  in  II.  F,  folio  1 35  a* 
11.  7*8. 

68.  Parsi  PrakO.sk y 1,9;  Bhagarsath  Vansh&vli , 240  col.  I. 
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interest,  and  I give  it  below  with  its  answer,  as  the  document  was 
not  known  either  to  West  or  the  author  of  the  Parsi  Prakask  : 


^ \ 


“ Another  question — Dastur  Padam  Ram  is  dead.  May  your 
lives  be  [long].  Ahurmazd  only  knows  everything.  Between  you 
and  ourselves,  there  is  a considerable  distance,  and  we  do  not 
know  any  one  [personally].  We  cannot  give  any  decision  in  this 
matter.  Place  [ on  the  chief  Dastur’s  seat  ] that  person  from  among 
yourselves  who  is  most  worthy,  and  know  him  for  your  leader  and 
obey  him,  for  then  there  will  [ be  reason  to  ] hope  that  Ahurmazd 
and  the  Ameshaspands  have  been  pleased.  If  such  [ an  agreement 
among  yourselves  ] cannot  take  place,  go  to  the  Dasturs  of  Navsari, 
and  obey  the  orders  of  whomsoever  they  appoint,  and  dispute  no 
more,  for  they  ( i.e.  the  Navsari  Dasturs)  are  exalted  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord.” 

Now  we  know  that  the  Revayet  of  Kamdin  Shapur  had  been 
addressed  to  Dastur  Padam  Ram  of  Broach  in  1558  A.  C.  and 
the  Colophon  of  La,  the  Saddar-i-Nathr  MS  in  the  India  Office 
Library,  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  alive  in  1575  A.  C. 
(944  A.  Y.  =Vikram  Samvat  1631  ).70  It  follows  that  this  letter 

69.  The  only  copy  of  this  letter  known  to  me  is  in  the  autograph  MS  of  Darab  Hor- 
mazdyar’s  Systematic  Compilation  which  belongs  to  Ervad  Manekji  R.  Unwalla.  D.  H.  Lith. 
II.  461-2. 

70.  West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  Introd.  pp.  xxxix-xl. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  in  my  paper  on  ‘ Some  Parsi- Sanscrit  Colophons  \ 
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must  have  been  written  some  time  afterwards,  that  is,  somewhere, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  explicit  declara- 
tion as  to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Dasturs  of  Navsari  inclines  one  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a contemporary  allusion  to 
the  famous  Dastur  Meherji  ( or  Mahiar ) Rana,  in  which  case  this 
very  wise  and  cautious  pronouncement  on  a local  dispute  must  have 
been  made  before  his  death  in  1591  A.  C.  The  reply  is  subscribed  by 
five  Iranian  priests,  viz.  Dastur  Zaratosht  Rustam,  Zaratosht  Dastur 
Kaus,  Mahraban  Dastur  Naushirvan,  Khusru  D.  Farrukhzgd,  and 
Adarbad  D.  Mahvindad.71 

The  name  of  D.  Mahraban  Naushirvan  is  the  tenth  among  the 
Iranian  signatories  of  Kaus  Kamdin’s  Revayet.  He  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  Mahraban  Naushirvan  Rustam  Shahriar  who 
wrote  K43,  in  which  the  three  strange  colophons  with  the  differ- 
ent datings  “ A.  20  Y.  936,  A.  Y.  938  and  the  Parsi  year  943  ” 
occur  in  the  order  quoted.72  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Dastur  Naushirvan  Rustam  [ Shahriar  ] who  was,  in  his  capacity 
of  Leader  of  the  Dasturs  of  Turkabad,  the  first  signatory  of  the 
letter  of  904  A.  Y.,  as  well  as  of  the  epistles  sent  with  Kamdin 
Shapur  and  Kaus  Kamdin.  Naushirvan’s  father,  Rustam  Shahriar 
had  similarly  been  chief  Dastur  of  Turkabad  in  880  A.  Y.  f 1511 
A.  C.)  and  his  name  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Iranian  Dasturs  in  that  year  to 
Changa  Shah  and  others.  Lastly,  the  father  of  this  Rustam, 
i.  e.  Shahriar  Mahvindad  [ Bahram  Dahishnyar  Mahraban  ] also 
appears  to  have  been  chief  Dastur  of  Turkabad,  for  his  name  is  the 
first  among  the  subscribers  of  the  letter  of  850  (or  855  ) A.  Y. 


71.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  462,  11.  3-5. 


72.  Geldner,  Prolegomena,  p.  iii,  Note. 
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I must  now  advert  briefly  to  the  famous  letter  addressed  to 
Dastur  Kamdin  Padam  of  Broach  by  Dastur  Ardeshir  Naushirvan 
Marzban  Kermani  from  Multan  on 

73 YiV  jjj 

i.  e.  “ Roz  Daipdin,  Mah  Fravardin  [ according  to  ] the  ancient 
[reckoning]  of  the  year  967  of  Yazdajard,  the  King  of  Kings.” 

Now  it  is  common  knowledge  that  Dastur  Ardeshir  came  to 
this  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Mir  Jamaluddin  Husain  Inju  in  the  compila- 
tion of  a dictionary  of  old  Persian  words  which  the  latter  had 
undertaken  at  the  Imperial  request.  Akbar  died  in  1605  A.  C., 
and  it  must  be  therefore  plain  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  this 
letter  which  was  written  from  Multan  when  Ardeshir  had  already 
started  on  the  homeward  journey,  must  have  been  penned  not  on 
the  9th  of  November  1617  A.  C.,  but  on  the  9th  of  November  1597 
A.  C.  (New  Style  )76.  In  other  words,  this  year  967  also  must  be 
taken  to  belong  to  the  Common  Yazdajards  Era  and  not  to  the 
Parsi  or  Zoroastrian. 

In  this  epistle,  Dastur  Ardeshir  expressly  informs  his  corres- 
pondent that  the  leader  of  the  Dasturs  of  Turkabad  or  Yazd 
( Dastur-i-A'azam  ) at  this  time  was  Dastur  Mahr&ban,  i.e.  Mahraban 
Naushirvan  [ Rustam  Shahriar  ],  and  that  the  chief  Dastur  of  Kerman 
to  which  place  Ardeshir  himself  belonged  was  a Dastur  BahramshSh.76 

73.  This  letter  is  one  of  those  added  by  Darab  Hormazdyar  to  his  father's  MS,  HF, 
folios  46ob-46ib.  It  also  occurs  in  an  autograph  MS  belonging  to  me  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s 
Systematic  Compilation,  which  appears  from  various  Colophons  to  have  been  transcribed  in 
1049-1050  A.  Y.  i.e.  only  a year  or  two  after  the  valuable  MS  in  the  Bombay  University 
Library  ( Folios  537b*538b  ).  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  455-458.  The  date  is  at  p.  458,  11.  7-8. 

74.  Blochmann  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1868,  pp.  12-15  and  65-69  ; 
Mody,  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  17-25. 

75.  Dastur  Ardeshir  appears  to  have  stayed  in  India  for  about  a year  at  the  most.  He 
says  himself  that  he  had  written  a letter  to  Dastur  Kamdin  Padam  five  months  and  a halt 
before  the  date  of  this  reply.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  456  11.  4-5. 

76.  H.  F.  folio  461a,  11.  5-6  ; My  Darab  autograph,  folio  538a,  11,  12-3,  D.  H.  Lith,  IL 
457,  U.  1-2. 
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The  Behdin  Kaus  Mahiar  who  was  the  messenger  employed 
by  Kamdin  Padam  and  Dastur  Ardeshir  appears  to  have  been  sent 
some  years  afterwards  on  a mission  to  Iran,  and  a copy  of  the  reply 
that  he  brought  is  to  be  found  in  several  places.71  The  date  of  this 
epistle  is  given  as  970  A.  Y.  ( 1601  A.  C.)  by  the  author  of  the  Par  si 
Prakask , on  the  authority  of  an  autograph  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s 
Revayet  said  to  have  been  written  in  1054  A.  Y.,  and  the  statement 
has  been  accepted  by  West.  But  the  Manuscript  referred  to  is  now 
lying  before  me,78  and  I feel  bound  to  say  that  I have  failed  to  find 
the  date  any  where  in  it,  or  in  any  other  Manuscript  to  which  I have 
had  aceess.  At  the  same  time,  the  names  of  the  messenger  whom 
we  have  just  seen  employed  in  1597  A.  C.  and -of  the  signatories  as 
well  as  the  addressees  indicate  that  the  year  is  approximately 
correct.78 

Among  the  Indian  names  we  find  those  of  the  great  Dastur, 
Leader  of  the  Faith  of  Aurmazd,  Dastur  Hushang  son  of  Asa 
{ Dastur-i~Mulazzam,  peshwa-i-din-i-Aurmazdi  Dastur  Hushang  bin 
’Asa),  D.  Kaiqubad  bin  Hamjiar,  D.  Naushirvan  bin  Asdin,  Behdin 
Naushirvan  ibn  Bahman,  Kaiqubad  ibn  Naushirvan  all  of  Navsari ; 

77.  The  oldest  copy  is  in  HF,  folios  438b-442a.  It  is  also  found  in  MK,  folios  la  - 6a. 

D.  H,  Lith.  II.  451-455. 

78a.  Parsi  Prakask  , I.  839  and  note  ; West,  Grundriss,  126.  The  MS  quoted  as  his 
authority  by  the  author  of  the  Parsi  Prakask  is  really  HF  which  then  belonged  to  Dastur 
Jamshedji  Pestonji  of  Balsar,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  P.  N.  Kapadia  of  Bombay. 
The  statement  that  it  was  written  in  1054  A.  Y.  is  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  a Colophon 
appended  to  one  of  the  additions  made  to  his  fathers  MS  by  Darab  Hormazdyar  (folio  460a). 
The  date  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  MSS  I have  consulted.  It  is  neither  in  HF  nor  in  MK,  nor 
in  the  autograph  of  Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Systematic  Compilation  which  is  in  the  library  of 
Ervad  Manekji  R,  Unwalla. 

79.  It  is  said  in  the  Parsi  Prakask  that  there  were  two  messengers  Kaus  Mahyar  and 
Mahyar  Rustam  of  Khambait,  but  this  is  probably  a misapprehension  originating  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

| J 

4S)W  J dji  IjI*  lSUj 

(a,  | jY*3 
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Dastur  Bahman  bin  Faridun,  and  Behdin  Nairyosang  bin 
Jamshed,  of  Surat ; 

Dastur  Ardeshir  bin  Peshotan  and  Kaus,  and  Dastur  Qawamud- 
din  and  Dastur  Bahrain  of  Bhariich  ; 

Dastur  Kaiqubad  and  Dastur  Shahriar  of  Anklesar  ; and 

Dastur  Rustam  bin  Dastur  Mahyar,  Dastur  Isfandyar  bin  Darab, 
Dastur  Khurshid  ibn  Dastur  Qawamuddin  and  Behdin  Hushang  bin 
Isfandiar  and  Behdin  Kaus  ibn  Garothmdn  K5us  ( who  is  in  Heaven  ) 
of  Kambait .80 

Now  we  know  that  this  Dastur  Hushang  Asa  was  the  preceptor 
of  Bahman  Kaiqubad  who  wrote  the  Qissah-i-Sanjfin  in  969  A.  Y., 


H F.  folio  439a,  11.  6-9  ; MK  folio  lb,  1.  11 — 1 4. 

There  is  evidently  some  error  here  and  the  correct  reading  is  jhrU  ^jf 

^£*1  j and  that  is  what  we  actually  find  in”  *D.  H,  Lith,  II,  452,  11.  1-2.  Indeed 
a few  lines,  further  on,  at  the  same  page  in  HF,  we  hear  only  of  (folio  jLrLc 

439,11.  11-12)  and  at  folio  442  a 11.  6-7)  also,  we  are  told  that  it  was  Behdin  Kaus  who 
desired  to  take  with  him  some  ‘ Horn’.  The  rubric  at  the  end,  moreover,  is 

'O'*  j I/O  J k"  J o. J U-> 

(folio  442a,  11.  13-14). 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  there  was  really  one  messenger  and  not  two,  that  his  name 
was  Kaus  Mahyar  Rustam,  and  that  the  words  jU?(x  are  a reduplication  due  to  the 


copyist’s  eye  having  caught  them  twice  in  the  same  line. 

80.  MK-  folio  I a-b  ; HF  folio  438  b — 439  a ; D.  H,  Lith.  II.  451. 

Dastur  Kaiqubad  Hamjiar  was  the  father  of  Bahman  Kaiqubad,  the  author  of  \he  Qissah-i- 
Sanjdn  and  great  grandfather  of  Hormazyar  Framarz  Kamdin  Kuka  [ i.e.  Kaiqubad  ] Ham  - 
jiar  Padam,  the  writer  of  HF. 

Naushirvan  Asdin  was  the  son  of  the  famous  scribe  Asdin  KakS.  His  name  occurs  in 
documents  dated  V.  S.  1655  and  1667  ( 1599  and  1611,  A.  C.  ).  See  ante,  pp.  231,  253. 

Behdin  Naushirvan  Bahman  was  the  brother  of  Minucheher  Bahmanshah  of  the  Faridun 
Marzban  letter,  in  which  Naushirvan’s  name  also  occurs.  Both  of  them  were  grandsons  of 
Manek  Changa.  Naushirvan  Bahman  was  the  writer  of  the  interesting  letter  from  Lahore 
which  has  been  edited  and  translated  ante,  pp.  220- 1.  His  son  Kukaji  is  obviously  identical 
with  the  Kaiqubad  Naushirvan  of  this  Revayet. 
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and  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  him  in  this  letter  from  Persia  bear 
out  every  word  of  what  Bahman  has  said  there  in  his  praise,  and  the 
interpretation  I have  placed  on  those  expressions.  At  the  same  time, 
they  indicate  that  the  date  970  A.  Y.  (1601  A.  C.)  is,  though  insuffi- 
ciently authenticated,  very  far  from  being  untenable. 

The  Iranian  names  are  Dastur  Mahraban  Dastur  Naushirvan, 
Dastur  Adarbad  Dastur  Mahvindad,  and  Dastur  Zaratosht  D.  Jamksp.81 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  name  is  that  of  the 
scribe  of  K 43,  which  we  have  already  come  across  in  the  Reply  of 
Dastur  Ardeshir  ( 1597  A.  C. ),  the  Judgment  delivered  by  the  Iranian 
priests  on  the  dispute  which  had  arisen  among  the  Mobeds  of  Broach, 
and  in  the  Revayet  of  Kaus  Kamdin.  It  will  be  noticed  that  where- 
as his  name  is  tenth  in  the  last,  and  third  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Anjuman  of  Broach,  it  stands  first  in  the  present  Revayet.  We  may 
safely  take  this  to  indicate  that  Mahraban  was  now  the  chief  Dastur 
of  Turkabad  or  Yazd,  and  this  receives  further  confirmation  from 
the  statement  occurring  in  Dastur  Ardeshir’s  letter  that  the  Chief 
Dastur  of  Yazd  in  1597  A.  C.  (9 67  A.  Y.  ) was  a Dastur  Mahra- 


Dastur  Bahman  Faridun  of  Surat  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Dastur  Darab  Sohrab,  the 
teacher  of  Anquetil.  The  great  Frenchman  has  left  it  on  record  that  Darab  was  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  a Dastur  Shapur  who  was  in  reality  the  son  of  the  Hirbad  Bahman,  but  had 
been  taken  in  adoption  by  a Hirbad  Kaiqubad.  Mody,  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  394- 
396. 

The  Dastur  Qawamuddin  of  Broach  was  undoubtedly  Dastur  Kamdin  Padam.  As  the  only 
son  of  the  immediately  preceding  possessor  of  the  Dasturship,  Kamdin  Padam  was  the  heir 
per  stirpes,  but  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  never  found  universal  acceptance  among  us,  and 
he  appears,  after  a time,  to  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  second  place,  probably  on  account  of 
his  youth.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  from  the  order  of  the  names,  that  the  dispute  for  prece- 
dence between  him  and  Dastur  Ardeshir  Peshotan  which  was  evidently  the  subject  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Anjuman  of  Broach,  had  been  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter.  It  would  seem  that 
Dastur  Ardeshir  Peshotan  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  but  he  was  probably  the  oldest 
surviving  member  of  the  family  to  which  the  Dasturs  of  Broach  belonged.  His  name  comes 
just  after  Dastur  Padam  Ram’s  in  the  Broach  list  of  Kaus  Kamdin’s  Revayet,  and  he  must 
have  been  much  older  than  Kamdin  Padam  at  Padam  Ram’s  death. 

81.  H.  F.  folio  442  a,  1.  5,  MK.  folio  5b,  1L  2-8.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  455,  1.  8.  In  HF 
and  D.  H.,  the  last  name  only  is  given,  but  there  is  a space  left  blank  above  the  line  in  whieh 
it  occurs,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  scribe  in  deciphering 
the  other  two  names.  They  are  confusedly  written  even  in  MK,  and  not  very  legibly  either. 
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ban.  The  name  of  D.  Adarbad  Mahvindad  also  occurs  in  Mie 

epistle  addressed  to  the  Anjuman  of  Broach  and  is  the  last  in 

the  list. 

The  next  Revayet  is  dated  about  twenty-five  years  later  and 
need  not  detain  us  long  as  the  date  is  clearly  expressed  not  only 
in  the  Era  of  Yazdajard,  but  also  in  that  of  the  Flight.  It 

really  comprises  three  separate  replies  given  by  the  Dasturs  of 

Turkabad  and  Kerman  to  certain  questions  which  had  been  sent 
with  a Behdin  named  Bahman  Aspandiar.  This  Revayet  is  often 
cited  by  the  name  of  the  messenger,  but  it  is  at  least  as  frequently 
quoted  as  the  Revayet  of  Bahman  Punjia  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a brother  of  the  Nanabhai  Punjia  Mody  of  Surat,  whose  death 
in  936  Yazdajardi  1667  A.  C.  is  known  to  have  given  rise  to  an 
acrimonious  theological  dispute  in  that  town.82 

82.  The  oldest  copy  of  this  Revayet  is  found  in  BK  which  was  transcribed  in  1006  A.  Y. 
i.e.  only  ten  years  after  the  receipt  of  the  reply  from  Persia.  In  this  MS,  which  belongs  to 
Ervad  Mahyar  Navroji  Kutar,  it  is  called  the  Revayet  of  Behdin  Bahman  Punjia.  G handy,  as 
appears  from  the  following  colophon  : 

^ 

* \ 

fl/TjJ  cfirf  ji  yKjx  eH  LlT-  ^ U" Jp*"? 

“ This  Revayet  concerning  Behdin  Bahman  Punjia  Ghandy  of  Surat  wA  of  the1  on  *e 
day  Gosh  of  the  month  of  Amardad  in  the  year  1006  Yazdajardi.  The  writer  ^-n  words 
was  the  Servant  of  the  Good  Mazdyasni  Religion,  Dastur  Barzo  Qawamuq;— ^aSj|xe  son  ®f 
Kaiqubad  the  son  of  Hormazyar  surnamed  Sanjanan,  and  worshipper  of  the  Bahrain  ; 

written  in  the  township  of  Navsri  comprised  in  the  province  of  Gujrat.”  ^Gha? 

It  would  appear  from  this  Colopon  that  Bahman  Punjia’ s surname  was  t ^ -r  dy.  ^ow 
we  know  that  his  brother  Nanabhai  Punjia — ancestor  of  the  Modys  of  Surat  diet  .1  A.  Y.  936 
— 1667  A.  C.  and  that  the  original  surname  of  the  Modys  was  Ghandy.  It  ha„  been  said  by 
West,  on  the  authority  of  the  Parsi  Prakdsh , (I.  15  note  ),  that  Bahman  Punjia  y collected  all 
thequestions  which  had  been  sent  to  Iran  from  time  to  time,  with  the  answers  received,  so  as 
to  compie  a Revayet  of  considerable  extent.”  But  it  is  clear  from  the  Colophon  above  cited 
that  the  Revayet  of  Bahman  Punjia  contained  nothing  else  than  the  three  replied  brought  by 
Bahman  Ispandyar  and  their  numerous  enclosures  in  verse  and  prose.  Others  haive  supposed 
that  Bahman  Punjia  and  Bahman  Aspandiar  were  one  and  the  same  person,  but  I a m not  aware 
of  any  authority  by  which  this  identification  can  be  established.  In  H.  F-  ( 335  U* ) we  read 

And  the  same  rubric  occurs  in  my  Darab  autograph,  folio  481  b.  Punjia  looks  likvs  a Hindu 
name,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  is  an  abbreviated  or  familiar  form  of  Aspandiar. 
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The  date  of  the  Kerman  reply  is  thus  expressed  : 

83  S*l ij'*  s** 

“Roz  Adar  the  ninth  of  Mah  Bahman  the  eleventh,  [ according 
to]  the  ancient  [reckoning]  of  the  year  996  of  Yazdajard  the  son 

of  Shahriar,  and  the  1036th  year  after  the  Flight .” 

The  second  missive  addressed  from  Kerman  declaring  that  a 

quantity  of  Sud^b  (rue)  had  been  sent  with  Bahman  Aspandiar 
for  being  used  in  the  Gahambar  ceremony  is  dated 

^ Cn1  Jjj  UP1  ds  j+j  jSl  jjj 

Roz  dar,  Mah  Tir  [ according  to  ] the  ancient  [ reckoning  ], 
Year  1036  [ Hijri  ],  pp6  Yazdajardil 

The  Turkabad  reply  is  dated 

Roz  Shahrivar,  Mah  Farvardin  of  the  year  996  Yazdajardi. 

It  is  clear  that  this  year  996  must  be  assigned  to  the  Common 
Yazdajardi  Era.  1036  Hijri  = 1626-27  A.  C.  ; Roz  Adar  Mah  Tir 
996  A.  Y.  = 27  January  1627  ; Roz  Adar  Mah  Bahman  996  A.  Y. 
= 25  August  1627  and  Roz  Shahrivar  Mah  Fravardin  996  = 24 
October  1626  A.  C.  (New  Style  ). 

The  signatories  of  the  first  Kerman  letter  declare  that  they 
have  transmitted  with  the  messenger  a copy  of  the  Visht&sp  Yasht 
and  Visparad , and  they  express  their  willingness  to  provide  even  a 
duplicate  if  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  they  beg  that  if  their 

83.  B.  K.  folio  12  a,  11.  7-8  ; H.  F.  folio  345  a,  11.  4-5  ; My  Dar-jb  autograph,  folio  485  a, 
11.  16-17  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  157. 

84.  B.  K.  folio  15,  11.  2-3  ; H.  F.  folio  347  b,  11,  4-6  ; My  Darab  autograph,  folio  486  a, 
1.  18  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  160. 

85.  B.  K.  folio  19,  11.  2-3  ; H.  F.  folio  351  a,  11.  8-9  ; My  Darab  autograph,  folio  487  b, 
11.  15*16  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  163. 
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correspondents  possess  any  MSS  for  which  they  have  no  use,, 
they  would  kindly  send  the  same  for  the  use  of  their  brethren  in 
Kerman.88  The  Vishtasp  Yasht  MS  brought  by  Bahman  Aspandyar 
still  survives  and  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Ervad  Manekjt 
Rustamji  Unwalla.  It  contains  a colophon  stating  that  it  was  tran- 
scribed by  Manuschihar  Ardashir  Vaharum  Spendyat  Ardashirfor 
Faridun  Marzpan  on  the  day  Vohuman  of  the  month  Khurdad  in  the 
year  996  A.  Y.87 — Similarly  the  Dasturs  of  Turkabad  appear  to  have 
sent  to  their  Indian  friends  a Vendid&d  about  which  they  expressly  state 
that  Dastur  Khusru  D.  Naushirvan  and  Dastur  Rustam — had  “ be- 
stowed it  as  a gift  without  receiving  its  money-value.”  ( Nazar  kardah 
wa  qimat  nagiraftak ).88  This  is  the  Iranian  Vendidfid  Sada  with 
Nirang  which  is  now  in  the  Mulla  Firuz  Library  and  which  has  been 
described  and  referred  to  by  Geldner  as  MF2  88.  The  full  name  of 
the  scribe  is  given  in  a Colophon  dated  Roz  Adar  Mah  Ava,n  9 $7 
A.  Y.  as  Khusrob  Anushirvan  Rustam  Shahriar  Mahvindad  Vahrarn 
Dahishnyar  Mihirapan  of  Turkabad  in  Vilayet-i-Yazd80.  In  a second 
Colophon  at  the  end  of  the  Ninth  Fargard,  the  scribe  states  that  his 
source  was  a transcript  made  by  Siavax  Shahriar  Ardeshir.  This 
second  Colophon  appears  to  have  been  inadvertently  missed  by  Geldner, 
for  he  states  that  the  copyist  “ does  not  mention  his  source”.81 


86.  B.  K.  folio  2 b-3  a ; H.  F.  folio  336  b,  11.  10-15.  My  Darab  autograph,  folio  482, 
11.  2-4  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  150,  11.  5-8. 

87.  Tahmuras,  Bundahishn  Facsimile,  Introd.  xviii-xix  ; Ervad  N.  B.  Desai’s  Collection, 
of  Colophons  of  MSS  in  Parsi  Libraries  (MS). 

88.  BK  folio  15  a,  11.  s-9 ; HF,  folio  347  b,  11.  7-12  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  I60  11.  7-9- 

89.  Geldner  , Prolegomena,  p.  xi ; Peshotan  Memorial  Volume,  p.  23. 

90.  Geldner  (Prolegomena  iii,  note  ) says  “ MF2  is  dated  A.  Y.  987  ( without  the  twentieth 
year  ).  Now  since  a brother  of  Khusrobo,  Copyist  of  MF2  , namely  Mitroapan  copied  the 
Dinkard  ( West,  supra  p.  38 ) in  the  year  1 594,  Parsi  year  943  after  the  twentieth  year  of 
Yezdegerd,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  brother  wrote  in  1618,  (reckoned  according  to 
the  Common  Yezdejerdi  era  ) and  not  in  1638,  according  to  the  Zoroastrian  era).”  The  con- 
clusion is  of  course  sound  but  it  is,  as  it  stands , only  a probable  inference.  It  will  be  now 
seen  that  if  the  MS  transcribed  by  Khusrobo  was  actually  sent  to  India  in  1627  A.  C.,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  in  1638  A.  C.  The  probability  is  thus  converted  into  a 
certainty. 

91.  Geldner,  Prolegomena,  p.  xxii.  Elsewhere  ( Peshotan  Memorial  Volume,  p.  23)* 
sagaciously  conjectures  that  MF2  must  have  been  copied  either  ‘from  the  MS  of  Marzpan  or 
Shatroeyar.”  It  will  be  now  seen  that  it  was  not  taken  directly  from  Shahriar’s  copy,  but 
from  his  son  Siavax’s  transcript. 
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The  Introductions  to  these  replies  are  not  without  interest,  as 
they  furnish  the  names  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  Indian  Zoroastrians 
of  note  in  their  day.  I give  the  list  below. 

Navsari  names. 

Dastur  Shapur  Hushang,  D.  Vekji  D.  KaiqubSd,  D.  Barzo  D. 
Qawamuddin,  D.  Naushirvan  D.  Asdin,  D.  Mahrnush  D.  Kaiqubad,  D. 
Bahman  D.  Bahram,  D.  Sohrab  D.  Bahram,  D.  Mehrji  D.  Aurmaz- 
dyar,  Behdin  Sett  Kuka  and  the  Rais  Bahram. 

Surat  names. 

Dastur  Isfandiar  D.  Bahman,  Dastur  Naushirvan  D.  Khurshed, 
Dastur  Darab  Hira,  D.  Peshotan  Khurshed,  D.  Asa,  D.  Framarz 
D.  Bahman,  Behdin  Isfandyar  Neryosang,  B.  Kamdin  B.  Mahrban, 
B.  Nang,  B.  Ram,  B.  Waccha  B.  Neryosang,  B.  Mehrji  B.  Khurshed, 
B.  Rustam  bin  Kamdin,  B.  Naushirvan  B.  Shahriar. 


The  exchange  of  MSS  between  India  and  Persia,  which  is  explicitly  referred  to  in  this 
Revayet  appears  to  have  been  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  There  is  in  the 
Revayet  of  880  A,  Y.  ( 1511  A.  C.  ) a fairly  long  description  of  the  contents  of  the  twenty- 
one  Nasks,  and  the  writers  add  that  they  have  written  it  all  because  they  believe  those  books 
to  be  extant  there  (in  India). 

Cam’t  f 

( MK  folio  182  b,  11.  7 — 9 ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  394,  11.  1 1-12. ) 

They  afterwards  request  their  correspondents  to  send  them  transcripts  of  a few  pages  from 
the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  every  work  in  Avesta  or  Pahlavi  in  their  possession, 
so  that  they  may  come  to  know  which  of  the  Religious  works  were  to  be  found  in  India, 

j ^ ^ US'  &A  jfitb 

(MK.  folio  184  a,  11.  8-11  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II,  395,  11.  17-8). 

This  request  was  probably  complied  with,  and  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  to  this  we 
are  indebted  for  the  survival  of  the  Pahlavi  Text  of  the  Dina-i-Mainog-i-Khirad \ which  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  Iranian  scribe  to  have  come  to  Persia  “ from  the  realm  of  the  Hindus.” 
( West,  S.  B.  E.  XXIV.  p.  xix.  Grundriss.  107  ). 
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Broach  names. 

Dastur  Qawamuddin  D.  Padam,  D.  Bahram  D.  Ardeshir,  Behdin 
AS5  bin  Jamshid.9* 

The  Iranian  names  of  which  there  is  very  long  list  in  prose 
and  another  in  verse,  are  not  of  any  particular  interest93,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  transcribe  the  few  appended  to  the  Colophon  dated  Roz 


92.  B.K.  folio  I b-2  a;  HF  folio  335  15-336 a;  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  149.  There  are  several 
mistakes  in  this  last.  I have  followed  BK.  Dastur  Shapur  Hushang  was  the  son  of  D. 
Hushang  Asa.  Dastur  Vekji  Kaiqubad  was  not,  as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  a brother  of 
Bahman  Kaiqubad  the  author  of  the  Qissah -i-Sanjan,  but  Bahman  Kaiqubad  himself.  In  the 
poetical  address  to  the  Indian  Zoroastrians  which  is  appended  to  the  introduction  we  read 

..  tihiuS’ 

j o.**y  jfiSs  ..  j ^ 

B.K,  folio  4 b,  11.  7-9;  HF.  folio  338  a,  11.  14—16.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  151.  In  other 
words  Vekji  ( Vikaji  or  Bhikaji)  appears  to  have  been  the  name  by  which  Bahman  was  fami- 
liarly known,  and  I may  add  that  he  is  called  Vekji  Kaiqubad,  and  not  Bahman  Kaiqubad  in 
the  Sanjana  Fihrist. 

Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin  Kaiqubad  was  the  son  of  Bahman’s  brother,  and  the  writer  of  the 
MS  I have  quoted  as  BK. 

Dastur  Mahrnush. Kaiqubad  was  the  son  of  Dastur  Kaiqubad  Meherji  Rana  and  the  writer 
of  the  Revayet  MS  quoted  as  MK. 

Bahman  Bahram  and  D.  Sohrab  Bahram  were  probably  Desai  Bahmanji  Bahramji  and 
Sohrabji  Bahramji  of  the  Polia  Desai  family.  They  were  both  sons  of  the  famous  Desai 
Bahram  Faridun,  Desai  Bahmanji  died  in  1655  A.  C.  ( Farsi  Prak^sh,  I.  14  ) and  Sohrabji 
Bahramji  in  1678  A.  C.  {Ibid.  I.  18.  ). 

Sett  Kuka  was  the  Kaiqubad  Naushirvan  [Bahman  Manak  Changa]  mentioned  in  the 
Revayet  of  Kaus  Mahyar. 

Dastur  Isfandiar  Bahman  of  Surat  was  the  son  of  Dastur  Bahman  Faridun  whose  name 
also  occurs  in  that  Revayet,  and  it  was  from  Isfandiar’s  brother  Shapur  that  Dastur  Darab  the 
teacher  of  Anquetil  was  directly  descended. 

Dastur  Darab  Hira  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  Hirbad  Darab  who  wrote  the  Khordeh 
Avesta  Codex  Pt.i  at  Surat  in  994  A.  Y.  ( Geldner,  Prolegomena,  xii ).  The  ‘ Yasna  Sada* 
from  Dr.  Hyde’s  collection  which  Anquetil  saw  in  Oxford  at  Dr.  Hunt’s,  and  which  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum  was  written  by  a Hirbad  Darab  Hira  Chanda  in  1030  A.  Y.  (Geldner, 
Proleg  x). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  name  of  Dastur  Qawamuddin  Padam  now  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  Broach  list.  Dastur  Ardeshir  Peshotan,  his  senior,  was  evidently  dead  and  the 
son  of  the  latter,  Bahram  Ardeshir,  now  takes  the  second  place. 

93.  B,K,  folios  5 b - 8 a and  16  b . 17  b ; HF,  folios  339  a - 341  b and  349  a - b ; D.  H. 
Lith.  II.  152-154,  and  161-2. 
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Adar  Mah  Tir  996, 1036  A.  H.  They  are  Naushirvan  Dastur  MarzbStv 
and  his  brothers  Dastur  Faridun  and  Bahram  Marzban  KermSni, 
Rustam  D.  Naushirvan,  D.  Marzban  Faridun  D.  Bahram  Rustam 
Bundar  Shah  Mardan  and  Khusru  D.  Bahram.  Rustam  D.  Naushir- 
van was  the  scribe.84 

In  the  reply  from  Turkabad,  the  first  signature  is  that  of  its  chief 
Dastur,  Dastur  Bahram  Ardeshir,  who  had  a son  named  Mahvindad,86 
for  we  are  told  in  the  Poetical  Address 

jjldj  uW2,  \)  V 

bo  . . <Jj\  i*J*\(* 

I may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  this  Mahvindad  Bahram 
Ardeshir  is  probably  identical  with  the  writer  mentioned  in  the 
third  Colophon  of  the  Iranian  Dinkard,  which  is  dated  Roz  Avan 
Mah  Khurdad  1009  P^rsi.sl  He  is  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Turkabad  reply  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  actually  inditing  it.  He  says  so  himself  in  the 
poetical  address  appended  to  the  letter  from  which  we  further 
learn  that  his  great  grandfather’s  name  was  identical  with  his  own. 
In  other  words,  his  full  name  was  Mahvindad  Bahram  Ardeshir 
Mahvindad.88 

I must  now  advert  to  a letter  which  is  not  included  in  the 
classified  compilation  of  Darab  Hormazdyar,  which  was  unknown  to 

94.  BK  folio  19  a,  11.  4-7  ; HF  folio  351  a,  11.  9-12;  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  162,  11.  15— 17. 

We  have  here  the  name  of  the  famous  scribe  Marzpan  Faridtln,  who  gives  a long 
pedigree.  Dastur  Naushirvan  Marzban’s  verse  translations  of  the  Arda  Viraf  Nameh  (Pope, 
Loc.  Cit.  p.  xiv,  Hoshangji  and  Haug,  Book  of  Arda  Viraf,  Introd.  xx)  and  various  other 
tales  and  episodes  are  familiar  to  students  of  the  Revayets.  He  appears  to  have  had  two 
brothers  named  Faridun  and  Bahram. 

95.  BK,  folio  16  b,  1. 12  ; HF,  folio  349  a,  1.  9 ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  161.  The  name  of  his 
son  Mahvindad  Bahram  is  the  sixth  in  the  list,  which  is  a very  long  one,  but  which  does  nob 
contain  any  other  names  which  can  be  identified. 

96.  BK,  folio  5 b,  11.  7—9  ; HF.  folio  339  a,  11.  1 1 — 13  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  152. 

97.  West,  S.  B.  E.  XXXVII.  Introd.  p.  xxxvi. 

98.  BK.  folio  16  a and  b ; HF,  folio  348b— 349a  ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  161. 
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the  author  of  the  Parsi  Prakask  and  also  to  E.  W.  West,  and  which 
has  not  been  referred  to  in  any  account  of  the  Revayets  with  which 
I am  acquainted.  It  is  found  in  the  old  MS  dated  1006  A.  Y.  in  the 
handwriting  of  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin  which  I have  so  often  quoted. 
This  interesting  epistle  is  addressed  by  name  to  Dastur  Qawamuddin 
bin  Padam  bin  Ramyar  and  Behdin  ^sa  Jamshed  both  of  Bharuch, 
and  other  Zoroastrian  residents  of  Navsari  and  Surat  generally.  It 
is  the  reply  to  a communication  addressed  to  the  Dasturs  of  Iran  about 
two  years  previously  by  Rirbad  Bahram  the  son  of  Dastur  Qawamuddin 
[Padam].  In  the  interval,  another  missive  penned  by  Farid[un] 
Jamshed,  the  daughter’s  son  ( dukhtarzadeh  ) of  Dastur  Qawamuddin 
had  been  sent  by  the  hands  of  two  Behdins  named  Rustam  Surkhab 
and  Mahvindad  Isfandiar.  The  Iranians  now  acknowledge  receipt 
of  both  the  epistles  and  their  reply  is  dated 


sljZ&y  (jUll  u? 


“The  fourth  of  the  Month  of  Ardibehesht  ( according  to  ] the 
ancient  [reckoning]  of  the  year  1005  Yazdajardi,  corresponding  to 
Monday  [the  10th]  of  Jumada  II  1045  Hijri  [ nth  November  1635, 
Old  Style  ].89 


The  Iranians  inform  their  Indian  correspondents  that  their  country 
had  been  visited  in  A.  H.  1041  [1631-2  A.  C.  ] by  a famine  which 
had  lasted  for  two  years  and  that  it  had  been  subsequently  devastated 
by  an  epidemic.  They  further  declare  that  in  997  Yazdajardi  [ 1628 
A.  C.  ] and  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  Dasturs  of 
Iran  had  suffered  such  tribulation  as  was  indescribable  by  tongue 
or  pen,  and  that  two  of  them  had  been  killed  and  lost  their  lives  in 
consequence.  The  Jamaspnameh  and  several  other  religious  works 
had  been  taken  away  by  force  from  them,  and  they  were  persecuted 


99.  BK.  folio  270  a — 272  a.  For  the  date  see  folio  272  a,  11.  13 — 15. 
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because  still  more  books  were  de  nanded  though  they  had  none  to  give 
The  writers  afterwards  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a qgiinkhani  (?) 
and  the  sum  of  a thousand  dinars  out  of  the  offerings  presented 
io  the  Atash  Bahram  ( mablagk-i-yak  hazgr  dingy  az  nisgr-i- Atash - 
warahrgm ),  which  had  been  sent  as  a present  to  the  Chief  Dastur 
( Dastur -i-Zaman  ) with  a Behdin  named  Mahrnush  who  had  arrived 
in  Shiraz  from  Gujarat.  The  letter  is  signed  by  that  dignitary,  who 
calls  himself,  ‘Dastur  Bahram  Dastur  Ardeshir,  resident  of  Turk  ji- 
had, ’ and  adds  a postscript  to  the  effect  that  no  letter  which  does 
not  bear  his  own  seal  should  be  regarded  as  genuine.100 

These  particulars  concerning  the  unhappy  condition  of  our 
Iranian  brethren  and  their  friendly  relations  with  our  own  people 
are  both  new  and  interesting,  but  there  is  in  this  missive  a passage 
which  is  of  even  greater  significance,  and  which  deserves  in  conse- 
quence to  be  given  in  the  origin  al. 

A 

'*1*  $ Ja  Ikp  C-JjUj 

ft^  } SjJ\  iJySj  X l^o  \ji\  (J  Jol  X ^ \j 

j x\£.j  x ^Ijuujlj 

“ Further,  they  had  asked  a question  in  reference  to  the  Ancient 
[ Zoroastrian  ] Months,  [ and  said  ] that  there  was  a difference  of  one 
month  between  [the  reckoning  of ] Persia  and  Hindustan.  If  they 
are  sure  that  one  month  has  passed  out  of  their  minds,  and  that  they 
have  missed  a month  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed  ( \muddat-h&  ), 
they  may  now  observe  the  months  according  to  the  Iranian  method 
[ i.  e.  adopt  the  Iranian  reckoning  ].  But  if  that  [ recko  ning  ] has  des- 
cended to  them  from  ancient  times,  they  may  allow  it  to  remain 
until  the  coming  of  [ Bahram  ] Varjavand.’* 


100.  BK,  folio  27 1 b - 272  a. 

101.  BK:  folio  271  a,  11.  6—10. 
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This  explicit  pronouncement  in  a letter  written  in  1005  A.  Ya 
(1635  A.  C. ) demonstrates  the  erroneousness  of  a notion  which  is 
almost  universally  prevalent  even  among  well-informed  Zoroastriansr 
and  which  has  been  sealed  with  the  sanction  of  all  writers  on  the 
history  of  our  people.  That  notion  is  that  the  Indian  Parsis  were 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  calendar  until  the  arrival  of  Dastur  Jamasp  Hakim  Vilayati 
in  1091  A.  Y.  ( 1722  A.C.  )102.  Now  it  stands  out  clearly  from  this 
passage  that  it  had  arrested  the  attention  of  the  priests  of  Broach  so 
early  as  1635  A.  C,  i.e.  more  than  eighty-six  years  before  Jamasp’s 
visit  and  supposed  discovery.  It  is  further  deserving  of  notice  that 
Dastur  Bahram  Ardeshir — the  High  priest  of  all  Iran  in  his  day — had 
with  a broad-minded  disregard  for  a small  difference  which  he  appears 
with  great  sagacity  to  have  attributed  to  some  local  variation 
existing  in  the  old  Iranian  system  itself,  pronounced  an  opinion  of 
which  the  wisdom  was  proved  but  too  clearly  by  the  strife  and  discord 
which  resulted  afterwards  from  the  adoption  of  a different  course. 

102.  Farsi  Prakash , I,  23,  Dosabhai  Framji,  History  of  the  Parsis,  ed.  1858,  p.  58  j 
ed.  1884,  I.  106-7. 

Mulla  Firuz,  Avijeh  Din,  p.  13  ; Bombay  Gazetteer,  XIII.  Pt.  i.,  255. 

See  Geldner,  Prolegomena,  vii.  note  for  the  dates  of  Jamasp’s  arrival  and  departure. 
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There  is  yet  another  epistle  addressed  in  this  year,  1005  A.  Y. 
(1635-6  A.  C.)  to  the  Zoroastrians  of  Surat,  Broach  and  Navsari, 
which  has  also  remained  unnoticed,  though  a copy  of  it  exists  in  a 
Manuscript  in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library.  Its  writer 
Ispandiar  Rustam  of  Kerman  acknowledges  a letter  from  the  Zoro- 
astrians in  India  which  had  been  brought  by  a Behdin  named  Peshotan, 
and  in  which  some  reference  had  been  made  to  the  famine  and 
plague  which  had  been  raging  some  time  before  in  Gujarat.  It 
would  appear  that  during  that  period  of  stress,  a Parsi  of  the  name 
of  Shapur  had  gone  from  India  to  Fars  and  become  the  slave  of 
some  Musalman  who  had  put  out  his  eyes  and  now  demanded 
seven  Tomans  as  his  ransom.  This  amount  was  paid,  and  poor 
Shapur  was  emancipated  and  adopted  as  his  own  son  by  the  good 
Peshotan,  who  was  anxious  to  return  at  once  from  Hormuz  to  Surat 
whence  he  had  come  by  sea.  But  the  sailing  season  had  passed, 
and  the  two  strangers  had  to  tarry  for  some  time  with  their  brethren 
of  Kerman.  The  devotion  and  prayerfulness  of  Peshotan  are  very 
warmly  commended  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  who  congratulates 
the  entire  Zoroastrian  Congregation  of  Surat  on  their  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  dictates  of  the  religion.  There  is  in  this  letter  also  an 
unmistakable  allusion  to  the  difference  between  the  Iranians  and 
ourselves  in  the  matter  of  the  R5z  Mah,  which  further  indicates  that 
the  Parsis  of  Surat  also  were  not  ignorant  of  its  existence.  The 
writer  gives  the  names  of  the  twelve  old  ( qadim  ) jZoroastrian  months 
and  the  five  Gathas,  and  gives  a date-equation  for  the  guidance  of 
his  correspondents  and  the  resolution  of  their  doubts,  in  the  following 
words  : 

kJ^~  ^ jjj  J j)j 
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“ And  in  our  calendar  on  this  side,  in  the  last  year,  the  Nauroz 
{ according  to  ] the  ancient  [ reckoning  ],  of  which  the  first  day  was 
Roz  Aurmazd,  and  the  last  day  Roz  Khurdad  of  the  year  1005,  fell, 
according  to  the  Arabian  reckoning  established  in  the  Jalali  almanac, 
in  the  month  of  Aban  Jalali,  and  it  ( i.e.  the  Nauroz  or  first  day  of 
A.  Y.  1005)  [ corresponded  to  ] Thursday,  the  7th  of  Jumada  I 
of  the  year  1045  [ Hijri  ].  It  is  requested  that  if  there  is  any 
difference,  they  should  see  to  it  ( i.e . correct  it ) ”.103 

In  other  words,  the  writer  declares  that  according  to  the  Iranian 
reckoning  the  first  day  of  Nauroz,  i.e.  1st  Fravardin,  1005  A.Y,  = 7th 
Jumada  I,  1045  Hijri  [ 9th  October  1635  A.  C.  Old  Style  ],  and  that  if 
the  first  day  of  the  Indian  Nauroz  or  1st  Fravardin  had  not  coincided 
with  the  7th  Jumada  I,  1045,  A.  H.  they  were  to  be  sure  that  there  was 
some  discrepancy,  and  look  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  this  explanation 
and  equation  would  have  been  absolutely  uncalled  for,  if  the  attention 
of  the  Zoroastrians  in  India  had  not  been  arrested  by  the  difference 


103.  N.  M.  R.  L.  Revayet  MS.  T,  32,  pp.  53,  60.  The  date-equation  occurs  at  p.  58, 
11.  7-10. 

The  famine  occurred  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  o.  cne  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan 
( 1629-30  A.  C. ),  and  it  is  referred  to  in  all  the  Mughal  Chronicles.  “ During  the  past  year,” 
says  the  author  of  the  Badshdhnamah , “ no  rain  had  fallen  in  the  territories  of  the  Balagbat 
and  the  drought  had  been  especially  severe  about  Daulatabad.  In  the  present  year  also  [ the 
fourth  of  the  reign  ],  there  had  been  a deficiency  in  the  bordering  countries,  and  a total  want 
in  the  Dakkin  and  Gujarat . The  inhabitants  of  these  two  countries  were  reduced  to  the 
direst  extremity.”  Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  VII.  24.  See  also  Khafi  Khan,  Bib!. 
Ind.  ed.  I.  444-449. 

Tavernier  tells  us  that  the  “ months  of  November  and  December,  January,  February  and 
March  were  the  only  months  of  the  year  in  which  one  embarks  at  Hormuz  for  Surat  or  at 
Surat  for  Hormuz  ; with  this  difference,  however,  that  one  rarely  leaves  Surat  later  than  the 
end  of  February  ; but  for  leaving  Hormuz  one  may  wait  till  the  end  of  March,  and  even  till 
the  15th  of  April,  because  then  the  Western  wind  which  brings  the  rains  to  India  begins 
to  blow.”  Travels,  ed.  Ball,  I.  4-5. 
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between  their  own  Roz  Mah  and  the  Iranian.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
io  say  that  the  year  1005  A.  Y.  in  which  both  these  epistles  were 
indited  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  other  than  the  Common  Yazda- 
jardi  Era. 

After  these  two  missives,  we  have  an  epistle  brought  by  a Behdin 
named  Shahriar  Rustam  Sandal  (or  Jandel ) to  the  address  of  Dastur 
Barzo  Kamdin  Kaiqubad,  It  is  dated  Roz  Bahram,  Mah  Ardibehesht 
1019  Yazdajardi.104  But  this  is  not  the  only  Revayet  that  was 
addressed  directly  by  the  Iranian  Dasturs  to  the  learned  Barzo  whose 
reputation  appears,  as  I have  shown  elsewhere,  to  have  been  much 
less  circumscribed  than  that  of  other  erudite  Zoroastrians  of  his  day. 
We  learn  from  a much  longer  communication  dated  three  or  four 
years  later,105  that  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin  had  addressed  from  the 


104.  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin’s  Revayet  MS  in  the  Mulla  Firuz  Library,  Rehatsek's 
Catalogue,  VIII.  2,  pp.  392-4.  There  is  a copy  of  this  Revayet  in  the  handwriting  of  Dastur 
Erachji  in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library  also.  Catalogue,  No.  F.  48.  This  letter  of 
1019  A.  Y.  occurs  at  pp.  360-1.  The  notice  of  this  Revayet  in  the  Parsi  Prakdsk  ( I.  14)  is 
inaccurate  in  some  points.  The  name  of  the  messenger  was  not  Rustam  Jandel,  but  Shahriar 
Rustam  Sandal.  The  Iranians  do  not  say  that  “ there  had  been  a severe  famine  in  Persia 
for  the  last  two  years”  ( West  in  Grundriss,  127),  but  that  “ in  the  year  1041  Hijri  (1631-2 
A.  C.),  a famine  had  occurred  in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  which  had  lasted  for  two  years, 
that  it  had  been  followed  by  sickness  and  plague  and  that  many  men  had  died.” 

They  then  repeat  the  statement  about  the  Zoroastrians  having  been  persecuted  in  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  in  the  year  997  A.  Y.,  and  forced  to  give  up  the  copies  of  the 
Jamaspnamah  etc.  The  writer  gives  his  name  as  Behdin  Mulla  Minucheher  Mulla  Siavakhsh 
Minucheher  of  Kerman. 

105,  This  letter  is  one  of  those  added  by  Darab  Hormazdyar  to  his  father’s  MS,  which 
I have  called  H.F.  (pages  A to  O).  It  is  transcribed  in  MK  also  at  the  end  by  an 
unknown  hand  ( folios  267  a to  283  b ),  It  occurs,  besides,  in  the  N.  M.  R.  L.  MS  T.  32* 
pp.  31-53  and  in  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  430-446. 
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“ township  of  Navsari  in  Gujarat '*  a budget  of  doubts  and  difficulties 
to  the  Dasturs  of  Yazd,  Kerman  and  Isfahan  in  A.  Y.  1015.  The 
messenger  employed  was  an  Iranian  named  Bahram  Mahrban  Yazdi. 
To  these  interrogatories  which  had  been  received  seven  or  eight 
years  before  the  date  of  the  reply  under  discussion  ( qarib-i-haft  wa 
hasht  sal  pish  az  in  )106,  the  Iranians  declare  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  give  any  answers  on  account  of  certain  adverse  circum- 
stances ( Hfidisa-i-ruz ).  Meanwhile  Dastur  Barzo  had  sent  another 
letter  in  which  his  old  questions  were  reiterated  with  but  small  differ- 
ences, and  the  Iranians  now  take  them  together  and  answer  them  alh 
This  second  Revayet  associated  with  the  name  of  Barzo  Kamdin  is 
unfortunately  not  precisely  dated,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  time  at  which  it  was  written.  The  original  Letter  of  Inquiry  had 
been,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  penned  about  1015  Yazdajardi  in 
India,  in  which  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era  and  no  other  was  ever 
employed  by  our  people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reply  also 
may  be  safely  assigned  to  1022-1023  of  the  Co?nmon  Yazdajardi  Era, 
i.  e.  to  1653-1654  A.  C. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  about  eleven  Iranian  priests  and  the 
scribe  Bahram  Dastur  Mahrban  Suraki  tells  us  that  he  has  written 
it  under  the  orders  of  Dastur -i-Zaman,  Dastur-i-Dasturfin  Dastur 
Mavindad  Dastur  Bahram  Dastur  Ardeshir.107 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Mavindad  Bahram  Ardeshir 
was  the  son  of  that  Bahram  Ardeshir  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
Chief  Dastur  of  Turkabad  in  the  Revayets  of  Bahman  Aspandiar 

106.  MK,  folio  267  b,  11.  1-6  ; HF,  Additional  page  A,  11.  8-10  and  page  O,  11,  4-11  : 
NMRL  MS  T.  32,  p.  32,  11.  4-6.  D.  H,  Lith.  II.  431,  11.  1-8  and  445,  11.  4-6.  The 
persons  with  whom  Dastur  Barzo  sent  a duplicate  copy  of  his  first  letter  are  also  named. 
They  were  two  Iranis  named  Ardeshir  Shahriar  Yazdi  and  Shahriar  Rustam  Kermani.  D.  H. 
Lith.  II.  445,  11.  5-6.  HF,  page  O,  11.  7-8. 

107.  M,K.  folio  283  a,  11.  1-4.  H.  F.  Additional  page  O,  11.  13-14.  D.  H.  Lith.  IIr 
445,  11.  12-13. 
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^ 996  A.  Y. ) as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  1005  A.  Y.  It  is  scarcely" 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  Third  Colophon  of  the  Iranian  Dinkard 
was  written  by  this  Mavindad  Bahrain,  who  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  alive  in  1653-4  A.  C.  His  name  occurs,  as  I have  shown,  among 
the  signatories  of  the  Turkabad  Reply  in  Bahman  Aspandiar’s 
Revayet  996  A.  Y.  = 1626  A.  C. ) as  well  as  in  the  poetical  address 
appended  to  it.  Whether  the  loop  Parsi  of  the  Dinkard  Colophon 
must  be  computed  as  1639  A.  C.  or  1659  A.  C.  is  a matter  which  does 
not  concern  us  here.  The  names  of  the  other  signatories  of  this 
Revayet  are  not  of  much  interest  but  they  are  given  below  : 

Dastur  Bahram  D.  Mavindad  Dastur-i-Dasturan,  D.  Bahram  D, 
Mahraban;  D.  Mavindad  D.  Rustam;  D.  Bakhtafrin  D.  Jamasp; 
D.  Khusru  D.  Faridun  ; D.  Bahram  D.  Mahraban  Suraki ; D. 
Ardeshir  D.  Mahraban  ; D.  Khusru  D.  Mavindad ; D.  Mahraban  D. 
Naushirvan ; D.  Bahram  D.  Bahramshah  ; D.  Shahriar  D.  Buzurg- 
TJmid.108 

Two  other  well  known  Revayets  owe  their  existence  to  a dispute 
which  arose  in  the  town  of  Surat  on  the  subject  of  a Dakhma 
which  the  wealthy  Behdin  Nanabhai  Punjia  had  undertaken  to  erect 
with  a view  to  its  being  for  the  first  time  used  for  the  disposal  of  his 
own  body  at  death.  That  event  occurring  before  the  completion  of  the 
building,  the  corpse  was  preserved  in  the  old  Dakhma  for  two  months 
and  then  consigned  to  the  New  Tower.  The  ceremonial  propriety 
of  this  procedure  was  the  subject  of  a fierce  controversy  in  Surat, 
and  the  matter  was  at  last  referred  to  the  Dasturs  of  Iran  for  their 
opinion.  The  reply  of  the  priests  of  Kerman  is  addressed  to  the 
‘renowned  and  greatest  Dastur’  (. Dastur 4-Miiazzam-i-namd(ir ) Rustam 
Peshotan  and  Behdin  Kuvarji,  Behdin  Hirji  and  Hirbad  Barzo  bin 


108,  MK,  folio  283  a,  11.  7*15.  H,F.  Additional  page  0, 11.  16-21.  N.  M.  li.  L.  T» 
p.  52,  11.  6-14.  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  445,  11.  15-19. 
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Adarbad  of  Surat.109  The  signatories  are  Rustam  Dastur  Ardeshity 
Mahrban  D.  Rustam  Mahrban,  Rustam  D.  Minucheher,  Bahmany&r 
D.  Naushirvan,  Marzban  D.  Bahram  Marzban,  Khwajah  Khusru 
Bundar  Faridun,  and  Mahrban  D.  Naushirvan  Azar.110.  The  letter  is 
not  dated,  but  we  know  from  an  old  Disapothi  that  Nanabhai  Punjia 
died  on  Roz  Ahuramazd  Mah  Khurdad  1036  A.  Y.* * 111  (9th  January 
1667,  New  Style  ),  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  decision  of  the 
Kerman  theologians  was  pronounced  about  1668  A.  C. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  another  missive  on  the  same 
subject  which  is  quoted  as  the  Maktub-i-Suratia  Adhyaru  (Letter  to 
the  Surat  priests  ),  and  is  addressed  by  name  to  Dastur  Barzo  Qawa- 
muddin,  Hirbad  Palhan  Faridun,  Dastur  Rustam  Khurshed,  Hirbad 
Rustam  Peshotan,  Behdin  Hirji  Nanabhai,  B.  Nanabhai  Narsang, 
Behdin  Kuvarji  Bahram  and  B.  Kuvarji  Nanabhai  and  B.  Dhanjt 
Bahram  Bharuchi.112 

The  writers  declare  that  Hirbad  Rustam  Khurshed  Isfandiar  had 
addressed  to  them  acommuuication  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Dakhma 
on  Roz  Adar  Mah  Khurdad  1038  A.  Y.,  and  that  they  had  already 
given  their  opinion  on  the  questions  put  to  them.  The  present  reply 

109.  This  letter  occurs  in  HF,  folio  458  b-460  a,  in  my  Darab  Autograph,  folio  533  b- 
535  a,  NMRL,  T.  32,  pp.  60-67,  and  in  D.  H.  Lith.  II.  470-474. 

This  Rustam  Peshotan  was  probably  Rustam  Peshotan  Hamjiar,  the  author  of  the  Siavax - 
nameh  etc.  See  ante,  p.  236  note. 

Behdins  Kuvarji  and  Hirji  were,  as  we  learn  from  [this  Revayet  itself,  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  Nanabhai  Punjia. 

The  Mulla  Firuz  Library  possesses  a Khurdah  Avesta  MS  written  in  1159  A.  Y.  ( 179° 
A.  C,  ) by  a Mobed  Khurshed  Edal  Rustam  Kamdin  Barzo  "Adarbad  Kaiqubad  Mahyar  of 
Surat.  ( Dhabar’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Avesta,  Pahlavi  and  Pazand  MSS.  No.  22). 

1 10.  HF,  folio  460  a ; my  Darab  autograph,  folio  535  b ; N M R L T,  32,  p.  67  ; D.  H. 
Lith.  II.  474. 

111.  Parsi  Prakdshy  I.  15. 

1 12.  HF,  folios  455a-458  b ; my  Darab  autograph,  folios  535  b — 537  b ; D.  H.  Lith. 
II.  475-480.  This  Rustam  Khurshed  is  the  Rustam  Khurshed  Aspandiar  who  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  next  paragraph.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Dastur  Aspandiar  Bahman  of  Surat 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Revayets  of  1626-7,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Dastur  Bahman 
Faridun  of  Surat  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Revayet  of  Kaus  Mahyar.  The  names  of 
Behdins  Nanabhai  Narsangji  and  Kuvarji  Bahram  occur  in  a document  dated  Roz  15-8-Samvat 
J74I  ( 6 June  1685).  Parsi  Prakash , I.  18-19. 
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which  contains  their  answers  to  several  other  points  of  ritual  and 
dogma  is  dated 

4-*  jtj&J  j*  j)jt*  j)j 

«Xi»  y)  j ^SSV^WaI  I 

" Roz  Daipadin  the  triumphant,  of  the  auspicious  month  Dai 
[according  to]  the  ancient  [reckoning]  of  the  Farsi  year  1039. 
Written  on  [nth]  of  the  month  of  Rabi  the  first,  of  the  year 
1081  Hijri.  Written  in  the  town  of  Kerman.” 

The  date  equation  Roz  Daipadin  Mah  Dai  1039  Farsi  = nth 
Rabi  I.  1081  A.  H.  (=  29  July  1670,  New  Style)  demonstrates 
that  the  year  1039  must  be  assigned  to  the  Common  Yazdajardi 
Era,  although  it  is  expressly  called  Farsi  (i.  e.  Parsi). 

Several  other  letters  were  received  in  India  from  the  Iranian 
priests  after  this  Maktiib , but  it  is  the  latest  of  those  included  in 
the  Classified  Compilation  of  Darab  Hormazdyar  of  which  there  is  an 
autograph  dated  only  nine  years  later,  ( 1048  A.  Y.)  in  the  Bombay 
University  Library,  and  another  transcribed  a year  or  two  afterwards, 
in  my  own  possession.  I do  not  propose  to  speak  of  these  missives 
at  any  length.  They  were  written  after  the  use  of  the  Common 
Yazdajardi  Era  had  been  firmly  established  in  Iran,  and  they  are 
of  no  great  interest  besides.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the 
Parsi  Prakash  and  in  West’s  list  in  the  Grundriss  der  Iranischen 
Philologie , but  I have  in  the  course  of  these  researches,  found  two 
or  three  others  which  were  known  to  neither  of  them. 

A Manuscript  in  the  Navsari  Meherji  Rana  Library  contains 
a copy  of  an  epistle  dated  Roz  Bahram  ( or  Bahman  ),  Mah  Mahr, 
1050  A.  Y.  It  is  the  reply  of  the  Dasturs  of  Turkabad,  Sharfabad 
and  Isfahan  to  an  Indian  missive  written  on  Roz  Fravardin,  Mah 


1 13.  My  Darab  autograph,  folio  537  a ; D.  H.  Lith.  II.  480. 
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Fravardin,  1048  A.  Y.  Eight  questions  relating  to  ceremonial 
matters  are  answered,  and  there  is  a long  list  of  Iranian  names  at 
the  end.  The  first  signature  is  that  of  Dastur  Bahram  Dastur 
Mahvindad  Rustam  Anushirvan  Turkabady.  He  was  probably  the 
chief  Dastur  of  Turkabad  at  the  time,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  identifying  him  with  the  writer  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  colophons 
of  the  Iranian  MS  of  the  Dinkard.114  The  letter  must  have  been 
written  in  the  1050th  year  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era,  as  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  Iranian  reply  to  an  Indian  missive  of  1048 
A.  Y.  ( 1679  A.  C. ) could  have  been  written  twenty-two  years  after- 
wards in  1050  A.  20  Y.  ( 1701  A.  C.  ). 

A letter  addressed  by  the  Iranian  priests  to  Dastur  Jamasp 
Asa  of  Navsari  in  reply  to  some  interrogatories  transmitted  by  him 
to  Persia  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  Parsi  writers  as  the  Revayet 
of  Jamasp  Asa.  The  author  of  the  Parsi  Prakdsh  informs  us  that 
the  original  Indian  letter  was  indited  in  1721  A.  C.  Unfortunately, 
the  date  of  the  Reply  is  not  at  all  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  refer- 
ence to  the  public  or  private  Library  in  which  a copy  can  be  found. 
I must  confess  that  I have  never  come  across  any,  myself.115 

There  is  then  a letter  dated  Roz  Bad  (Govad  ) Mah  Khurdad 
1 1 13  A.  Y.,  26  Shawwal  1156  A.  H.,  28  Adar  665  Jalali  (13  Decem- 
ber 1743  A.  C. ).  The  Indians  addressed  are  the  Dastur-i-Dastur- 
zadeh  Mobed  Kaus  and  the  Dastur  Darab  son  of  Mobed  Sohrab  of 


1 14.  NMRL,  T.  32,  pp.  71*76.  The  date  of  the  Indian  letter  will  be  found  at  p.  71, 

1 7.  The  name  of  the  principal  signatory  is  given  as  Dastur  Bahram  Dastur  Mahvindad 
Turkabady  only  in  the  Persian  Colophon  at  p.  75,  11.  8-9.  The  names  of  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather  and  the  date  of  the  Reply  are  given  in  another  Colophon  in  Avesta-Pahlavi 
at  p.  74* 

“ This  copy  which  constitutes  the  Manuscript  B [ of  the  Dinkard]  was  afterwards  ap- 
proved by  Bahram  son  of  Mahvindad  son  of  Rustam  son  of  Anoshakruban  of  Turkabad,  who 
blesses  the  writer  of  the  Second  Colophon,  on  the  day  Tishtar  of  the  month  Vohuman  in. 
the  year  1038  Yazdajardi  ( 18th  August  1669 ) ” West,  S.  B.  E.  XXXVII,  Introd.  p.  xxxvi. 

1 1 5,  Parsi  Frakash,  I.  39.  According  to  a Tawarikh-i-Khandan-i- Dastur  Jam&sp 
( Gujarati ),  the  letter  was  written  two  years  earlier  i.e . in  17 19  A.  C.  ( p.  9 ). 
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'Surat.  This  is  the  reply  of  the  priests  of  Yazd  and  Kerman  to  a 
series  of  twenty  questions  sent  about  four  years  before  (1109  A.  Y.  ) 
by  the  Oadmi  leaders  to  their  brethren  in  Iran,  about  the  differences 
In  ritual  practice  and  the  Roz  Mah  between  themselves  and  the 
Shahanshahis.116 

Another  epistle  onthe  same  burning  question  of  the  day  was 
^addressed  from  Kerman  to  Mobed  Manakji  Navroji  Rustamji  Sett 
exhorting  him  to  take  the  lead  in  guiding  his  Indian  brethren  aright 
in  this  matter.  The  communication  is  undated,  but  as  Manakji  Sett 
died  on  Roz  12,  Mah  7,  1117  A.  Y.  ( 19  April,  1748  A.  C. ) and  as  the 
Adaran  built  by  him  in  Bombay  in  1102  A.  Y.  ( 1733  A.  C. ) as  well 
as  a Dakhma  erected  at  his  expense  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat 
is  expressly  referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  about 
1747-8  A.  C.118.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  did  not  live  to  read  it. 

A third  despatch  on  the  same  subject  is  dated  Roz  Gosh,  Mah 
Khurdad  1138  A.  Y.,  and  Monday  the  17th  of  Rajab  1182  A.  H. 
( 27th  November  1768  A.  C. ) 119.  It  is  addressed  to  Dastur  Darab  b, 
Dastur  Sohrab,  D.  Kaus  b.  D.  Faridun,  D.  Kaus  son  of  Rustam 
Shahriar,  and  Behdin  Sohrab  son  of  Kaus,  B.  Ratanshah  son  of 
Minuchehershah,  B.  Dhanjishah  son  of  Minuchehershah,  B.  Kaus 

116.  Dastur  Erachji’s  MS  ( N MR  L,  No.  F.  60  ).  pp.  90-124.  For  the  names  see  p.  91 
11.  9-12,  for  the  date  of  the  Reply,  p.  122,  11.  1-3.  Dastur  Kaus  was  Dastur  Kaus  Faridun 
Munajjam  of  Surat.  Parsi  Prakash  I.  57.  Dastur  Darab  Sohrab  was  the  famous  teacher  of 
Anquetil.  Ibid.  I.  49. 

1 17.  Dastur  Erachji’s  MS  ( N M R L,  No.  F 60  ),  pp.  125-131. 

1 18.  Parsi  Prakash.  I.  36  and  30.  The  Dakhma  was  probably  the  one  consecrated 
at  Navsari  on  Roz  11-4-1116  A.  Y.  (30th  January,  1747  ).  Ibid.  I.  36. 

1 19.  Dastur  Erachji’s  MS,  pp.  55-78.  The  names  are  at  p.  59,  11.  1-5,  and  the  date  at 
P.77,  lb  5-7* 

Dastur  Kaus  Rustam  Shahriar  was  the  third  son  of  the  well-known  Dastur  Rustamji 
Shahriarji  of  Udwara.  Parsi  Prakash , I,  60.  Behdin  Sohrab  Kaus  was  Sohrabji  Kavasji 
Neksa’atkhan,  Ibid.  48.  B.  Dhanjishah  Minuchehershah  ( or  Manjishah ) was  the  English 
East  India  Company’s  broker  at  Surat,  and  a munificent  and  zealous  patron  of  the  Qadmis. 
.Ibid.  69.  Ratanjishah  his  younger  brother  was  a great  Collector  of  books  and  Manuscripts 
and  a Pahlavi  and  Persian  scholar  to  boot.  Ibid.  71.  Kaus  the  son  of  tManak  was  probably 
Kavasji  Manakji  Sayer.  The  Sayers  are  still  Qadmis.  Ibid.  76. 
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son  of  Manak,  B„  Rustam  son  of  Ratan,  and  Hakim  Jiji  son  of 
Bahman. 

Lastly,  we  possess  the  Replies  of  the  Iranian  Dasturs  of  Yazd 
and  Kerman  to  a series  of  Seventy-eight  questions  sent  by  the  Qadmi 
leaders  of  Surat.  The  messenger  was  Ervad  Kaus  Rustam  Jalal, 
the  father  of  the  famous  Mulla  Firuz.  The  date  of  the  Replies  which 
are  available  both  in  the  original  Persian  and  in  a Gujarati  trans- 
lation is  Roz  Khurdad  Mah  Aban,  1142  A.  Y.  ( 18th  April,  1773 
A.  C.). 120 

Before  summing  up  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  let  me  give  a list  of 
all  those  Revayets  or  Letters  which  have  passed  in  review  before  us121. 


120.  Parsi  Prakash , I.  50. 

121.  There  is  a list  of  the  Persian  Revayets  in  West,  Grundriss,  I.  125-7.  Besides  the 
notices  in  the  Parsi  Prakdsh , there  is  an  account  in  the  Cama  Memorial  Volume,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr,  Bahmanji  Bahranvji  Patel.  Our  Nos.  1 and  2 and  perhaps  No.  3 also  are  cited  in 
Darab  Hormazdyar’s  Compilation  as  the  Revdyet -i-Nariman  Hashang.  No.  4 is  his  Revdyet  or 
Mfiktub-i'/asa.  No.  5 is  quoted  by  him  as  the  Maktub-i-Manekshah  Ckangashaht  and  the 
reply  is  undoubtedly  so  called  in  HF.,  the  Manuscript  written  by  his  father.  Folio  202b, 
left  hand  corner.  ( Some  of  the  letters  of  the  heading  have  been  cut  off  by  the  binder ). 
West’s  suggestion  that  the  Maktub-i- Manekskah  is  “ nearly  a duplicate  ” of  the  Revdyet-i-fasd 
is  thus  negatived  by  the  parent  Manuscript,  which  was  demonstrably  one  of  Darab’ s principal 
sources.  No.  6 is  generally  quoted  by  Darab  as  the  Revayet-i-Kama  BohrE  and  some- 
times as  the  Revayet-i-Kama  Asa.  I have  shown  that  they  are  really  one  and  the  same,  and 
I am  sure  that  West  would  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  “ fixing  their  identity”  if  he  had 
had  access  to  the  original  Iranian  autograph  and  HF.  No.  8 is  the  Classifier’s  Revdyet  or 
Maktub-i- Kamdin  Shapur  and  is  expressly  connected  with  the  name  of  that  person  in  the 
headings  inserted  in  his  father’s  manuscript  ; (folios  203b,  228b,  250b,  left  hand  corners.).  No.  9 
is  the  Revayet-i-Kdus  Kamdin , but  extracts  from  it  are  also  entered  under  the  name  of  Kaus 
Kamdn.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  identical,  Kaman  being  only  another  form  of  the  name 
Kamdin.  No,  10  is  the  Maktub-i- Faridun  Marzbdn.  No.  12  figures  as  the  Maktub-i- Dastur 
Kamdin  Padam1  but  it  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  Maktiib -i-Ar  deshir  Naushirvan.  Indeed,  it  is 
so  called  in  HF,  folio  460b-  No.  13  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Revayet  or  Maktub- i-Kaus 
Mahyar.  All  the  citations  from  No.  14  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Revayet-i- Bahman 
Punjia , and  the  explanation,  perhaps , is  that  Punjia  was  the  familiar  or  abbreviated  form  of  the 
name  Aspandiar.  No.  19  is  referred  to  as  the  Babat-i-Mody  Nanabhai  Punjia^  and  No.  20 
as  the  Maktiib  or  Tumar-i-Suratia  Adhyaru,  Nos.  11,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  21-26  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Darab.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  credit  for  several  passages  to  a 
Revayet-i-Shapur  Bharuchi  which  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  trace  or  identify.  A 
messenger  of  the  name  of  Shapur  is  mentioned  in  the  Letter  of  Aspandiar  Sohrab  ( No-  5 ) as 
having  brought  a Reply  from  Iran  some  time  before.  HF  197b.  11.  10-n,  MK,  137b,  ll.ji-12, 
D.  H.  Lith.  II.  449, 11.  13-14.  Whether  or  not  he  was  identical  with  the  Shapur  Asa  who 
brought  the  Despatch  of  896  A.  Y.  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
Shapur  Asa  to  have  been  a brother  of  Changa  Asa’s.  Changa  Asa  does  not  appear,  so  far 
as  is  known,  to  have  had  a brother  of  the  name  of  Shapur.  See  the  Bhagarsath  Vanskavli,. 
p.  222  for  the  Ndmagrahan  ot  the  family. 
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Name  of  Messenger,  Dates  occurring  Resultant  Dates 

or  Person  addressed.  in  Manuscripts.  in  the  Christian  Era, 


i Nariman  Hushang. 

847  Yazdajardi  or  Parsz. 

1478  A.  C. 

2 NaushirvJtn  Khusru 

850  [ or  855  (?)  ] Yazda- 

1480  A.  C. 

and  Marzban 

jardi. 

Isfandiar. 

3 Behdin  Farrukh- 

880  Yazdajardi  = 916 

1511  A.  C. 

bakhsh  Nauroz 

Hzjri. 

Fariburz  and  two 

other  traders. 

4 

885  Yazdajardi. 

1516  A C. 

5 Aspandiar  Sohrab. 

(No  date). 

Circa  1520  A.  C« 

6 Shapur  Asa. 

896  Yazdajardi. 

1527  A.  C. 

7 Isfandiar  Yazdiar 

904  Yazdajardi. 

1535  A-  C. 

and  Rustam  of 

Cambay. 

8 Kamdin  Shapur 

928  Yazdajardi  = 966 

1558  A.  C. 

Khanb^iti. 

Hzjri. 

9 Kaus  Kamdin. 

922  (?) 

Circa  1570  A.  C# 

10  Faridun  Marzban. 

(No  date). 

Circa  1580  A.  C, 

11  Letter  to  the  Das- 

(No  date). 

Circa  1580  A.  C. 

turs  of  Broach. 

12  Letter  to  Dastur 

967  Yazdajardi. 

1597  A.  C. 

Kamdin  Padam 

of  Broach. 


I have  shown  that  Nos.  4 and  6 in  West’s  list  are  really  not  two  distinct  Revayets, 
but  one  and  the  same  Reply  quoted  under  different  names.  So  No.  7 is  identical  with  No. 
23,  No.  9 with  No.  10,  and  No.  3 with  No.  12.  The  quotations  in  the  latter  ( the  Makt^-i- 
Shapur  Bharuchi ) resemble,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  the  extracts  from  the  Revayets  of  Shapur 
Asa  [ i.e,  Kama  Bohra  or  Kama  Asa  ] and  Kamdin  Shapur,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
so-called  Revayet-i-Shapur  Bharuchi  owes  its  name  to  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  Darab  or 
in  his  sources.  Similarly,  there  can  be  little  doubt^  that  his  No.  20  is  only  No.  16  under  another 
name.  Nos.  17  and  19  and  24  are  not  really  Answers  received  from  Persia,  but  Compilations 
made  in  India  by  our  own  Dasturs  of  such  of  the  Iranian  Replies  as  they  could  obtain  or 
thought  important.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  are  in  West’s  list  only  eighteen  Revayets 
which  are  really  distinct  or  original. 
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13  Kaus  Mahyar. 

14  Bahman  Aspan- 

diar. 

15  Letter  to  Dastur 

Kamdin  Padam 
and  Behdin  Asa 
Jamshed. 

16  Letter  of  Ispandiar 

Rustam  to  the 
Behdins  of  Surat, 
Broach  and  Nav- 
sari. 

57  Letter  to  Dastur 
Barzo  Kamdin 
brought  by  Shah- 
riar  Rustam 
Sandal  (or  Jan- 
del). 

18  Another  Letter  to 
Dastur  Barzo 
Kamdin. 

59  Letter  to  Dastur 
Rustam  Pesho- 
tan  and  others  on 
the  subject  of  the 
New  Dakhma. 

20  Letter  to  the 

Adhyarus  of 
Surat. 

21  Letter  to  Dasturs 

of  Broach,  Nav- 
sari  and  Cambay. 


970  Yazdajardi  (?) 

996  Yazdajardi,  1035-6 
Hijn. 

1005  Yazdajardi,  104.5 

Hijri. 

1005  Yazdajardi,  1045 

Hijn . 


1019  Yazdajardi. 


(No  date) ; (seven  or 
eight  years  after 
1015  Yazdajardi). 
(No  date). 


1039  Farsi , 1081  Hijri. 

1050  Yazdajardi. 


Circa  1600  A.  C. 
1626-7  A.  C. 

1635  A.  C. 

1635  A.  C. 

1649  C. 

Circa  1653-4  A.  C. 

Circa  1668  A.  C. 

1670  A.  C. 

1681  A.  C. 


22  Letter  to  Dastur 

Jamasp  Asa  of 
Navsari. 

23  Letter  to  Mobed 

Kaus  and  Dastur 
Darab  Sohrab. 

24  Letter  to  Manakji 

Nowroji  Rustam - 
ji  Sett. 

25  Letter  to  Dastur 

Darab  Sohrab 
and  others  of 
Surat. 

26  D/zoter  Revayet. 

(78  Questions). 


(?)  1721  A.  C.  (?) 


1 1 13  Yazdajardi,  7/56  1743  A.  C. 

Hijri, 

(No  date).  Circa  1748  A.  C 


1138  Yazdajardi,  1182  1768  A.  C. 

Hijri . 


1142  Yazdajardi,  1186  1778  A.  C. 

Hijri . 


A glance  at  the  above  list  will  show  that  among  these  twenty-six 
missives,  six  do  not  contain  any  date  and  consequently  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  at  all.  In  other  words,  they  have  no  bearing  on  the 
point  at  issue  and  may  be  put  out  of  court  at  once.  They  are  Nos. 
5,  10,  11,  18,  19,  and  24. 

Of  three  others  Nos.  9,  13  and  22  the  dates  are  uncertain  or  un- 
verified. Of  these  Nos.  13  and  22  are  of  scarcely  any  importance,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  their  alleged  dates  are  hereafter 
substantiated,  they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  Common  Yazda- 
jardi Era. 


DASTOOR  N.  D.  MiNOCHEHR.  HOMJI,  M.A. 

PETiT  FASAU  ATASH-KADEH, 

44,  New  Marine  Lines,  Fort, 
BOMBAY,  1,  (Tele:  24  20  73). 
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These  nine  epistles  eliminated,  the  question  we  have  to  answer 
is  whether  the  dates  found  in  the  remaining  seventeen  are  counted 
from  the  Ordinary  Yazdajardi  Era  (A.  Y.  ) or  the  Parsi  (A  20  Y). 

This  question  is  easily  answered  so  far  as  nine  out  the  seventeen 
Revayets  are  concerned.  These  nine  are,  as  will  be  at  once  evident 
on  a reference  to  the  table,  dated  in  the  Yazdajardi  as  well  as  the  Hijri 
Era . They  are  Nos.  3,  8,  14,  15,  16,  20,  23,  25,  26,  and  it  would  be 
almost  an  insult  to  the  intellligence  of  the  reader  to  make  any  formal 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  equations  are  true  only  of  ihe  Common 
Yazdajardi  Era.  We  may  take  it  then,  that  the  Iranian  writers  of  these 
nine  despatches  were  reckoning  from  the  Ordinary  Yazdajardi  Era , 
although  in  one  case  (No.  20)  the  word  used  is  Farsi  ( or  Parsi ) and 
not  Yazdajardi.  It  may  be  also  noticed  that  the  equation  880  A.  Y.  = 
916  A.  H.  (No.  3)  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Ordinary  Yazdajardi 
Era  was  current  in  Persia  so  early  at  least  as  1 5 1 1 A.  C. 

It  follows  that  there  are  only  eight  Revayets  about  which  the 
question  of  Ordinary  or  Parsi  can  arise.  These  are  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6, 
7, 12,  17  and  2i.  I may  be  permitted  here  to  repeat  that  with  respect 
io  two,  if  not  three  of  them,  ( Nos.  1,  12  and  2 ) the  evidence  in  our 
possession  is  absolutely  conclusive . We  are  expressly  told  in  No.  3 
that  the  messenger  of  No.  1 which  is  dated  in  847  Yazdajardi  or 
Parsi , had  visited  Persia  thirty-five  years  before  the  year  880  A.  Y.  or 
916  A.  H.  in  which  No.  3 itself  was  written.  This  means,  if  words 
have  any  meaning,  that  Nariman  Hushang’s  visit  must  have  taken 
place  about  the  845th  year  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era,  (880  A.Y. 
= 916  A.  H.  s 1511  A.  C. ) — 35  = 845  A.  Y.  = 1476  A.  C.  The 
case  of  No.  12  is  equally  easy  to  decide.  The  date  is  967  A.  Y.,  and 
we  know  from  the  evidence  of  a reliable  Musalman  contemporary — 
the  author  of  the  Farhang-i-Jahangiri — that  the  writer,  Dastur 
Ardeshir  Naushirvan  Kermani  had  come  to  India  at  the  express 
invitation  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  himself  died  in  1605  A.  C. 
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So w,  the  967th  year  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era  was  equivalent  to 
the  1 597th  year  of  the  Era  of  Christ.  The  967th  year  of  the  Par  si  Era, 
1617  A.  C.  would  take  us  into  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Jahangir,  and  must  be  pronounced  absolutely  inadmissible. 

Let  us  now  consider  No.  2.  It  is  very  probably  the  reply  referred 
to  in  No.  3,  as  having  been  sent  with  Naushirvan  Khusru  andMarzban 
Ispandiar,  twenty-nine  years  b efore  the  year  880  A.  Y.  = 916  A.  H., 
(1511  A.  C. ),  in  which  No.  3 itself  was  written.  It  follows  that  the 
real  date  must  b e somewhere  about  1481  A.  C.  and  correspond  to  the 
850th  year  of  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era.  In  a word,  it  seems  to 
me  that  when  the  first  three  Re va yets  are  viewed  in  the  proper  light 
as  members  of  a series , there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
years  given  in  their  colophons  are  to  be  counted  from  the  Common 
Yazdajardi  Era. 

So  far,  the  argument  is  exceedingly  simple  and  we  are  on  per- 
fectly safe  ground.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  cases  of  Nos.  4, 
6,  and  7 are  on  exactly  the  same  footing.  The  evidence  in  refer- 
ence to  them  is,  I admit,  not  so  easy  to  follow.  It  is  derived 
from  much  more  recondite  sources,  and  is  also  much  more  compli- 
cated. But  I venture  to  think  that  it  is,  when  everything  is  con- 
sidered, not  the  less  satisfactory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late that  evidence,  but  I may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  those  three 
Letters  also  are  members  of  a series  coming  between  the  Revayet 
of  15 1 1 A.  C.  (No.  3)  and  the  Reply  of  1558  A.  C.  ( No.  8).  In 
other  words,  Nos.  4,  6 and  7,  together  with  the  undated  reply 
brought  by  Aspandiar  Sohrab  (No.  5 ) belong  to  the  intervening 
period  of  47  years,  and  have  to  be  consistently  arranged  within 
those  limits . It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  who  attempts  to  do  so 
will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible , to  assign  the  years 
885,  896  and  904  to  any  other  than  the  Common  Yazdajardi  Era,  if 
he  will  only  give  their  due  weight  to  the  Indian  and  Iranian  names 
and  the  other  considerations  I have  adduced. 
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The  Revayets  which  have  yet  to  be  considered  are  the  letters 
of  1019  A.  Y.  and  1050  A.  Y.  They  belong  to  the  middle  and  last 
quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  the  use  of  the  Ordinary 
Era  was  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  Iran.  The  first  of 
them  was  addressed  to  Dastur  Barzo  Kamdin  Kaiqubad  who  was 
certainly  alive  in  1649  A.  C.,  and  whose  name  occurs  in  the 
Maktub-i-Suratid  Adhyaru  which  is  expressly  dated  1039  A.  Y. 
1081  Hijri  ( 1670  A.  C. ).  The  second  is  of  no  great  importance 
and  was  written  at  a period  when  the  Parsi  Era  had  become  all  but 
obsolete  in  Persia  itself,  and  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  colophon  of  the  Dinkard  which  is  dated  in  the  1038th 
year  of  the  Ordinary  Yazdajardi  Era  occurs  in  it  points  clearly  to 
the  1050th  year  also  belonging  to  the  same  Era. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  put  in  a few 
words.  Out  of  a total  of  twenty-six  despatches  from  Persia  the  dates 
of  seventeen  only  can  be  discovered  and  verified.  In  nine  of 
these  the  corresponding  Hijri  years  are  expressly  given  and  there 
cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt  that  they  are  dated  in  the  Common 
Yazdajardi  Era.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  dates  found  in  three 
others  being  assigned  to  the  same  era  is  as  simple  as  it  is  conclusive, 
aud  the  evidence  in  our  possession  entitles  us  to  predicate  the  same 
thing  about  the  other  five  with  reasonable , if  not  absolute  certainty. 
Looked  at  in  another  way,  it  seems  clear  that  so  far  as  the  Reva- 
yets written  in  Persian  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  Century  are 
concerned,  there  is  not  one  which  contains  any  positive  evidence  of 
the  Iranians  having  been  in  the  habit  of  calculating  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  Yazdajard. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  instance  at  all  of  the 
conscious  and  intelligent  use  of  the  A.  20  Y.  or  Parsi  Era  in  any 
of  the  Pahlavi  MSS  written  during  that  period.  It  is  not  denied 
that  the  Parsi  Era  was  employed  at  one  time  in  that  country* 
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but  it  is  also  true  that  “ the  accustomed  formula  for  the 
twentieth  year”  was  often  inserted  by  Iranian  scribes  of  the  16th 
and  17th  Centuries,  although  “the  years  were  not  counted  from  the 
Twentieth  year.”  The  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
examine  the  evidence — external  and  internal — in  each  case  and 
draw  a dividing  line  between  those  Pahlavi  Manuscripts  in  which  the 
formula  is  used  with  a full  understanding  of  its  meaning,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  employed  mechanically  or  as  a mere  matter  of  form.  The 
present  writer  trusts  that  some  competent  Pahlavi  scholar  will 
undertake  that  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  begs  permission  to  invite 
attention  to  the  numerous  points  of  contact  between  these  Revayets 
and  the  colophons  of  Iranian  MSS  in  Pahlavi,  which  he  has  indicated 
for  the  first  time  in  these  pages. 
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